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MARCH! C Le v 





O# ! this is the month of the year 
When Nature says to the snow : 
“It is time that you disappear; 
You must take yourself off, you know, 
Just get yourself ready and go; 
Pack up your drifts and March !’’ 


She says to the icicles, ‘‘ Come, 
Have you fallen into line? 

Then hark for the sound of my drum, 
And watch till I give you a sign ; 

When, bright little soldiers of mine, 
Shoulder your arms and March !”’ 


But the Winter wind and the sleet Then she quickens the violet’s heart, ‘ 


That never to April belong, And says to the daffodil, ‘* Dear, 
She chases and hunts through the street, Are you getting ready to start? 

She hurries and drives them along ; Let me whisper low in your ear 
And with clarion voice and strong That the Spring time is almost here, 

She orders them to March ! Tt ig now on the March!” 
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DINAH MULOCK CRAITK. 


MONG the names of women ranking 
high in literature is that of the 
novelist and poet, Dinah Mulock Craik. 

“Miss Mulock,” the daughter of a 
clergyman, was born at Stoke-upon-Trent 
in 1826, and died at the home of her later 
years on the thirteenth day of October, 
1887, having rounded with her sixty-first 
year an exceptionally prolific and useful 
life. Blessed in that respect wherein 
many of England’s most vigorous workers, 
both masculine and feminine, have been 
so particularly favored, the subject of our 
sketch received the greater share of her 
early education under the guidance of 
her clerical father—imbibing by this 
method, perchance, as did Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, together with the advan- 
tage of broader curriculum, the often 
impressed fact of masculine supremacy. 

At the early age of twenty-three this 
precocious genius gave to the world her 
first novel, The Ogilvies, a somewhat 
monotonous tragedy, but striking in many 
points, and, indeed, a remarkable produc- 
tion for so youthful an author. This 
work was soon followed by Olive, 
which, in turn, was followed successively 
by The Head of the Family, Alice 
Learmont, and finally, in 1856, by her 
greatest and most popular novel, John 
Halifax, Gentleman. 

And what a novel! I come from the 
purity, the tenderness, the all-pervading 
charm of John Halifax with something 
like that glow of feeling in the heart, I 
think, which thrilled the youthful writer 
as she brought to form this monument of 
common joys and conjugal affection. 
Thirty years ago this book was written by 
one. scarcely more than a novice in 
worldly experience—a woman of thirty- 
one—and yet its lesson of purity and high 
minded truth is as impressive to-day as the 
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words of a present counselor might be, 
For receptive minds, and especially for girl- 
ish ones, there can be no truer friend in the 
world of fiction than the untarnished 
pages of such a book. Coming from its 
fresh perusal, I feel, as a new revelation, 
those beautiful sentiments penned before 
I was born 

Full of grace, the sweetness, the holiest 
things of life ; with none of those passion- 
ate trivialties incompatible with the deep- 
est dignity of thought or of action; with 
the calm, old-fashioned flavor of tender- 
ness upon it ;—it is a book such as only an 
upright heart could have conceived and 
a vigorous intellect brought to light. 
There is that ix the noble manliness of its 
hero—John Halifax—which wakens to 
quick response all that is best—that is 
noblest—in the heart of a woman; and 
there is that in Ursula March. How 
shall I give it name! unfathomable, in- 
tangible glory of womanhood! In the ex- 
quisite delineation of the blind child, 
Muriel, too, she has touched the fount- 
ains of the heart so deep we can scarcely 
know their source; bringing the quick 
tear to the eye and the quick throb to 
the heart. From the unsensational open- 
ing of the book to the deep but passion- 
less tragedy of death in the ending chap- 
ter, there is that which holds the interest 
and satisfies the heart. Miss Mulock is, 
and will continue to be, known as the 
author of John Halifax. In this one work, 
she has left a legacy worthy the attention 
of all who read and care for the best. 

A woman of quick and eager sympa- 
thies, she has touched upon many subjects 
and illumined them all with the light of 
her spiritual grace ; so does woman, more 
than others, invest with all that is most 
sacred the offspring of the brain. And 
yet hers was not a masterful genius. 
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Lacking the passionate intensity of a 
Charlotte Bronte, lacking the versatile 
touch of a George Sand, the philosophical 
scope of a George Eliot, she was, never- 
theless, gifted with that which is to the 
masses, perhaps, more than wit, more 
than grace, more than genius itself—a 
tender and womanly sympathy. 

Hers was neither a profound nor a 
passionate development; very little had 
she in common with the names of her 
time or even of her sex, Madame de 
Staél, George Eliot, the mercurial George 
Sand; she was as far removed from these 
as from the more purely poetic though 
not more womanly Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 

In few instances, aside from that of her 
great work, does she rise above the level 
of the commonplace—a rather monotonous 
rendering of the old, sad story of life. 
And yet, true to her dignity, she has that 
which is worthier of commendation even 
than brilliancy—a purely legitimate 
method. She reached the sublimation of 
her art, perhaps the most enviable emi- 
nence of all true literary art, in a calm 
delineation—a picture of home life. 
There is not a thought in John Hali- 
fax but might legitimately have drawn 
its birth from the comparatively immacu- 
late brain of a pure and sensitive woman ; 
whilst over and through all the work 
sounds the mighty voice of a deep, relig- 
ious conviction. 

In the sense both of feeling and of ver- 
sification Miss Mulock was a poet; and 
in her volume of poems, entitled Thirty 
Years, she has fully demonstrated the 
powerofher muse. Not profoundly versed 
in passion, not a follower in the vagaries 
of our later day, there is a depth of ten- 
derness upon her work, a sweet suggest- 
iveness through all her lines, that moves 
the heart most truly. To touch the deep- 
est cords of human sympathy and want, 
to incite to better things—to right and 
pure living—was the mission of this gentle 
soul, and she fulfilled it to the letter. 
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Among the most widely known examples 


of her poetical handiwork might be cited 


such short pieces as “ Philip, My King,” 
“Too Late,” and “North Wind.” Full 
of the true ring, these short bits are but 
prototypes of all her work. 

After John Halifax, our author wrote 
Nothing New, consisting of eight tales, A 
Woman’s Thoughts About Women, and A 
Life for a Life. Among the recent works 
we have received from her pen are King 
Arthur, An  Unsentimental Journey 
Through Cornwall, and An Unknown 
Country. In all, Miss Mulock has given 
to the world about thirty novels and 
stories, several productions for young peo- 
ple and children, a volume of essays, and 
her volume of poems, Thirty Years—a 
wonderfully extensive catalogue for a 
period of something over thirty-seven 
years. 

Of these recent productions, I wish 
only to mention King Arthur, which, 
in its inimitable delicacy and grace, has 
no forerunner in the English language. 

Containing its own strong lesson—the 
duty of parents to children—it is also, 
irrespective of teaching, one of the most 
exquisite bits of literary excellence it has 
been my privilege to enjoy. Full of such 
unobtrusive and gentle pathos as lends 
its beauty only to the truest and best of de- 
lineations, its key-note is the passion of 
mother love, ashadowing, it may be, of the 
passionate longing in our author’s own deep 
womanly heart for the ungranted blessing 
of children ; for Mrs. Craik was a woman of 
tenderest sympathy, and the child of her 
home was a daughter only in name and 
not in reality—a foundling child. 

About twenty years ago Dinah Maria 
Mulock was married to one who, himself, 
might lay claim to a fine literary taste— 
George Lillie Craik. Since that time her 
home has been what is commonly called 
the “Corner House” at “Shortlands,” 


where she has surrounded herself by a. 


large circle of kindred spirits—friends in 
the truest sense of the word ; for our nov- 
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elist, a woman of large heart and kindly 
temperament, lived in that heart to heart 
communion with her associates which has 
little in common with the self-centered 
absorption of the literator or the thought- 
less indifference of the recluse. 

Of a generation too late to fully ap- 
preciate the influence of this mind, I nev- 
ertheless, with a tender reverence, turn 
the well-worn pages of Olive, The 
Head of the Family, and of John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman—pages of the philosophy 
of purity and cleanliness—with something 
like thanksgiving in my heart for the 
privilege of basking one short hour in 
their sunshine. 

But ours is an age of “progress.” Yet 
a few more years and the names of these 
works, with the name of their author, will 
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be but as synonyms for things of the past, 
prototypes of the frail body which even 
now is moldering to dust in its quiet 
Kentish burial place. But the influence! 
—who can gage the influence of a mind so 
true to its task? Only He who has called 
to its rest at last the immortal soul of the 
worker. 

On the fifteenth day of October, 1887, 
from the little church at Keston, the re- 
mains of Dinah Maria Craik were borne 
to their silent resting place among the 
scenes she had loved so well. 

Now, ere the sturdy flowers of the 
beautiful English spring brighten, for the 
first time, over the new-made grave, let 
me, lost among the many, offer my humble 
tribute of rosemary — that’s for re- 
membrance. 

GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


HOME AGAIN. 


E stood for a long moment in the 

middle of the floor, haggard and 

staring, as a man might stare who sees a 
ghost. 

If it were so, it must be the ghost of a 
dead doll. 

For that is the merest skeleton of one, 
staring back at him, out of empty eye- 
sockets, in the far corner. 

He looked at the disheveled, scant- 
haired thing; and it looked at him; and 
he ended with a hollow laugh, by catch- 
ing it up by its poor little jointed sticks 
of arms, and thrusting it into the old 
straw satchel in his hand. 

The satchel had evidently been picked 
up here, too—a half-worn school-bag, out 
of which a dog-eared Latin grammar fell 
as he raised it from the floor. On the 
open page, “ M. G.,” in a complicated mon- 
ogram, and underneath, in a fair, girlish 
hand: “ Mark Gwynne, My Mark.” 

The same hand had scribbled all over 
the title-page: “Steal not this book, 


mine honest friend—”’ “ Read, Mark, 
learn,” —and other legends. 

“Perhaps less applicable,’ Mark 
Gwynne said to himself, with a bitter 
curl of the lip, under his beard. 

“ Mine honest friend—” he had read 
half aloud, with a certain mocking empha- 
sis in his hoarse voice. 

Then he had put the book back into 
the satchel, where he thrust the doll now. 
The next instant he had turned sharply 
on his heel, was at the open window again, 
and had swung himself from the sill to 
the ground, pushing the swinging lattice 
to behind him. 

The nursery-lattice. That was the 
only room he had visited to-day, in the 
deserted house. 

For that was the only room which held 
no painful memories for him. 

His stern old father’s presence seemed 
to fill the rest of the empty home. 

But in this childish, sunny windowed 
nursery, where he and Joan had played 











ness, which would always be where Joan 
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together—afterward had_ studied __to- 
gether out of that worn Latin grammar— 
there could dwell nothing but the bright- 
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A small waif found upon these steps 
one day, astray, perhaps, unable to give 
any account of herself, and with no one 
to take any account of her. The 





was, and which had won for her her 
household name of Sunshine. 
Yet there had been little enough of its 


promise in her early life, one would have 
said, 
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Gwynne homestead was wide enough for 
her, and she might have grown up in 
some dim corner of it, hardly noticed by 
the grave book-worm, and the breezy, 
out-of-doors boy; but that dim corners 
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were not in Joan’s nature, which made 
sunshine everywhere. 

Without her, how the old place 
gloomed now; and how heavily the past 
pressed back on Mark Gwynne, as he 
turned to go. 

He passed round the angle of the 
house; there was the rustic bench which 
he and Joan had put up together for 
their own cozy, twilight chats; though it 
commanded nothing more cheerful than 
the village churchyard, with its big 
Gwynne vault where Mark’s mother had 
been resting since ever he could remem- 
ber. And here was the vine growing 
close about the door, which Joan herself 
had planted. <A gleam of sunlight 
drifted through on it, just as it had, Mark 
saw, when Joan was sitting on the steps, 
holding a branch for Mark to nail up, 
and leaning across until the level rays 
caught at her breeze-blown hair and 
turned it into gold. 

Mark set his foot on the step now; 
then suddenly flung up his clenched hand 
against the door-post, as he recalled the 
last time his foot had touched that stone. 
It was with his back turned on the house, 
then; and as he heard the click of the 
lock, when the door swung to out of his 
hand behind him, he had said to himself, 
that never again would it open to him; 
that his father had closed it against him 
as effectually asif Mark had not left him 
sitting in his usual arm-chair in the old 
library. For his father had refused to 
believe Mark’s simple word against a 
chain of circumstantial evidence, which 
went to prove him guilty of a certain 
peculation in the city firm where he was 
employed. The affair was hushed up by 
the old man’s payment of the deficit ; but 
at his doubt of him, Mark had flung out 
of the house, resolving that never again 
would he enter it until he came with 
proof of his innocence. 

And now the door was barred against 
him. 

Penniless and friendless, Mark had 
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tramped his way out West; had pushed on 
and up, until, by the day that he was 
twenty-one, he had scraped together the 
sum—no great one—that his father had 
paid to cover the loss of which the lad was 


suspected. Four years had done as much 
as that for him; and he had sent the 
money, by a roundabout way and without 
a word, back to his father. That was the 
last communication: until an hour ago he 
had arrived in the village, and tramped out 
here to find the house shut fast against him, 

Only he knew the old way of climbing 
by the trellis to the nursery window; and 
he had gone in there for a welcome. 

Joan would not be there to give it. He 
had heard in the village that she and the 
old man were lost together somewhere in 
the great city. But something of Joan 
would be there, he had told himself: 
some after-glow of her presence, like the 
twilight that lingers after the sun has gone 
away. 

And the trace of her presence he had 
brought away with him was that bald- 
pated ghost of a doll that grinned at him, 
thrusting its head out, and brandishing its 
sticks of arms, as he flung the bag over 
his shoulder. 

Mark laughed bitterly aloud ; and then 
he bowed his head down on the clenched 
hand on the door-post. 

So he did not see that the sound of his 
laugh reached some one coming round 
the angle of the house, moving as lightly 
as the trailing of the roses in the evening 
wind. 

She was like a rose herself: if ever a 
rose could look up at you out of a mass 
of soft gray, like her traveling dress, in- © 
stead of its own greenery. 

A white rose, at first: and then a very 
blush-rose, for the glow of indignation 
that flamed up in her face, as she caught 
sight of that old straw satchel, and the 
wreck of a doll staring hollow-eyed out ofit. 

Until then she had thought the man a 
peddler ; a tramp, perhaps. 

But now she knew he had broken into 
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the house—into the nursery : he had been 
stealing. 

She did not stop to think why he would 
have taken away such plunder as that. 
She did not stop for anything after that 


hollow-eyed stare of her old Lucy. But 
she crept up a-tiptoe behind the man, and 
plucked old Lucy out of the open mouth 
of the bag. 

When the man turned, he saw her 
standing panting, indignant (perhaps 
also a little frightened), before him, the 
wretched doll clasped against her breast. 

He started, turning paler than before, 
and shrinking back among the vines. 

When she saw the impression she had 
made, her courage rose above her fear. 

“Yes; [don’t wonder you are ashamed,” 
she said. “Stealing into a locked-up 
house, and rummaging —though there 
was nothing to repay you for your pains 
but a lot of broken toys in the old nursery. 
If you have any honesty at all about you, 
you will just throw down that bag and all, 
and leave me to put them back where 
they belong.” 

She held up the big brass door-key in 
her hand as she spoke. 

The man did not move. 

“But then—” he answered her—“it 


has been said I have no honesty at all.” 


The girl’s upturned face was a study. 
One moment of doubt, of indecision; 
then with a glad cry she sprang forward, 
both hands outstretched. 

“Mark! Mark !” 

He made no movement to meet her. 

“ By that, you knew me, Joan ?—By 
that sign: ‘No honesty at all?” 

“Mark ! are you so cruel as that? Do 
you think Iknew you so little as that—so 
little, as ever for one instant to doubt you ?” 

The doll had fallen between them, and 
was stepped on unheeded, as he drew her 
to him. 

“Joan! You believed in me?” 

“Ah, it is you who were cruel! How 
could you have doubted me?” she cried, 
half sobbing, smiling through the glister 
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in her eyes. “To go away forever, while 
I was away; never to wait for me, or let 
me tell you that whoever amg not be- 
lieve in you, I do!” 

“My own father—” he began to excuse 
himself. 

“ Ah! bah! your eihiie~itehani under- 
stand better than fathers !” 

“Perhaps. But you are not my sister, 
Joan.” 

He said it, looking straight into her 
eyes. Hers widened, half with hurt tears, 
half with wonder. 

Then suddenly her eyes fell before his ; 
an overpowering blush swept over her face. 

“You are not my sister,” he said again. 
“Joan, even then, when I went away, 
eight years ago—even then, Joan, when I 
was seventeen, and youcould hardly have 
been fifteen, I loved you—not as a sister. 
I have come back now to ask you: Will 
you be my wife ?” 

She put her hand in his. 

“Tknew you would come back some 
day, Mark,” she said, quite simply. 

And then (perhaps it was—to 
hide her blushes—) she stooped, and 
picked up poor old Lucy, trodden under 
foot till then. 

“ Do you remember when you gave her 
to me, Mark? It wason your twelfth 
birthday, which we chose to celebrate as 
my tenth, mine being all unknown. And 
the Christmas before I was fifteen, you 
refitted it with these dreadful jointed 
arms, and presented it to me with a great 
air of mystery, inclosed in half a dozen 
boxes, because you always laughed at my 
affection for poor old Lucy.” 

They were laughing again together like 
two children, holding each others’ hands. 

“You see, when we went away to town,” 
she added—“I could not bear to have 
the nursery swept and in order, like the 
rest of the empty house. So I put the 
things—all that were left of the old, 
broken toys—much as they used to be 
strewn about the floor. And, once a year— 
Do you know what to-day is, Mark ?” 
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“Your birthday, Joan.” 

“Yours, Mark. Nobody knows mine; 
only we kept the two together always. 
Well, when your birthday comes round, 
I try to steal back here, and, as it were, 
spend it with you. But I was late to- 
day: Papa Gwynne is growing old, and 
misses me. He grows old so much faster 
in town, Mark !” 

“Would he like to come back here to 
live, Joan ?” 

#5 Things have not gone quite 
well, Mark: his income is not what it 
was: there has been what they call a 
shrinkage in his property. And I have 
found it easy, oh! quite easy! to add a 
little by giving music lessons. You always 
liked my singing, you remember, Mark ?” 

“Was there anything about you I 
didn’t like, sweetheart? But now you'll 
sing only for me. Will you come back 
here to the old home, my father and you, 
my little wife? I have toiled harder than 
you can know, these eight long years: I 
have enough to keep the old home as it 
ought to be.” 

Her color came and went: she tried 
to speak, but her voicechoked. Suddenly 
she put a-hand on either of his shoul- 
ders, throwing back her head, and looking 
full into his face. 

“Why should I keep it from you, 
Mark ?—we two are one: there need be 
no silences between us. I will speak out, 
and tell you papa Gwynne could not bear 
to stay here where the people knew the 
story against you. The story?—the lie!” 





the girl cried out, with flashing eyes. 


And then her face fell—“Only, he did 
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not know it wasa lie; and so he could 
not live it down, as I could.” 

“And you could, Joan?” 

“Ah,” she—cried, “do you think I 
care ?—except for you. I scorn the fool- 
ish people so, for being so foolish, so 
blind—” 

“And you will not care to open their 
eyes, Joan?” 

She opened her own, very wide with 
questioning wonder. 

‘Because, dear, I have here—” he 
tapped his breast-pocket—“ the full writ- 
ten confession of the real thief: the son of 
one of the partners in the firm. That 
was not his last offense: for the last, he 
was dismissed, though without exposure; 
and he found his way also out West. 
Perhaps he had heard of me there: after 
awhile, we were thrown together, and I 
had the opportunity of doing him a kind- 
ness, which his gratitude, and perhaps 
his remorse, exaggerated. At any rate, 
he made a full written confession of the 
wrong hedid me. Poor fellow! I shall 
only use it in so far as it is necessary to 
clear my father’s honorable name: not 
to smirch another’s. And now my father 
will come home, eh, Joan ?” 

She was looking up at him wistfully. 

“Mark—I know he has been very 
hard—hard and unjust. But he has been 
very unhappy too. If you could fully 
and freely forgive him, Mark ?” 

“My Sunshine! do you think there is 
any corner in my heart so dark, as. to 
hide away any grudge, or black remem- 
brance, with you to rout it out, and show 
it up in its true light?” 


AUTHOR OF “A PASSAMAQUODDY SIREN.” 
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GOIN’ ON A-’XCURSION. 


io Mrs. Green, we’ve ben on a 

’xcursion, an’ knowin’ you’ve never 
ben on any, I’ve come over to tell you 
*bout it. 

You see, Mrs. Jane Wiggins, my sister- 
in-law, as likely a woman as ever lived, 
took it into her head that we war all 
cooped up in this peaceful neighb’r’ood, 
and pined ‘to see suthin o’ the warld. I 
"low it all come from havin’ seen some 
kind o’ tourist’s book at the parsin’s. 
Leastwise, though she cooked and made ’r 
cheese an’ butt’r, as she allus done, we 
could all see ’twasn’t with’r old cheer. 
Brother Simon felt it, too, and it worr’d 
him a good bit. 

So three weeks ago, jest as we’d sot up 
our last can o’ fruit, and ev’rythin’ was in 
apple-pie order, and I was jest takin’ a 
breath o’ rest and castin’ pleased eyes 
ovr the comfort’ble home, a settin’ so 
peaceful looking near the old orchar’, an’ 
jest yonder the oak-hills beginnin’ to look 
like a flow’r garden (fur I do love nat’ral 
scen’ry), Simon come back from the post- 
office with them ’xcursion bills sayin’, 
“Well, Jane, guess we'll go!” 

Warn’t they all tickled? Jane was 
that excited that she dropt one o’ her 
best bowls, but e’en that didn’t worry ’er 
she was that glad. 

“We'll take ’em all, Jane, from the 
youngest to the biggest,” Simon put in; 
“rates is almost nuthin’, and you can put 
up lunch ’nough to do us a good while. 
But we'll hev to starton Tuesday mornin’, 
so I ‘low you women folks ’ll heve ’nough 
to get ready.” 

Somehow I didn’t like the idee from the 
start, an’ would ’ve stayed to home, but 
Jane screamed, “Why, Susan - Tabitha 
Wiggins, what ’d I do with them six 
chil’ren an’ me ’lone?” That settled it; 
an’ we got ready. 
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By Monday night we war all mighty 
tired, but Jane kept up speerits. Two big 
baskets was filled with victuals, an’ Simon 
said he ‘lowed ’twould do us a month, 
an’ that old leather trunk o’ mine was 
sot near the door, an’ all our clo’es laid 
out ready to put on. Last o’ all, Simon 
sot the ’larm at four, and we went to bed. 

We hadn’t more’n shet our eyes when 
off went that old clock, an’ Jane jumped 
up cryin’, “Simon, Simon, get up,” loud 
‘nough to be heerd through the house, 
and then pounded on my door with the 
umberrel, hollerin’ “Hurry up, Susan, 
s’posin’ we miss that train !” 

How we ever got started I don’t know, 
but at six o’clock we were piled in the 
wagon and hauled to the station by 
neighbor Brown. Jane, I, Simon, 
and the driver sot in the seats, holdin’ the 
smaller chil’ren in our laps, while the 
rest set ’round in the wagon box and on 
the trunk. The baskets and carpet-bag we 
tied on behind. 

I was jest tired ’nough to want to turn 
over and take a nap, and I thought of my 
cozy feather-bed I'd left at sich an airly 
hour; but Jane, though she looked kind 
o’ narvus, cast proud and happy eyes at 
the purty-lookin’ chil’'ren in their best 
frocks and pantaloons, for Jane b’lieves in 
makin’ a good ’pearance in company. The 
men looked hearty ’nough, and kept 
crackin’ jokes all the way. Jane, too, had 
a way of answerin’ them which kept ’em 
roarin’, fur Jane she has a sharp tongue 
when she’s a mind to use it. 

Well, at last, after much joltin’ and 
laughin’, we got to the station jest as the 
big enjun came puffin’ up. Such scram- 
blin’ as we had to get ourselves and things 
into them cars. Jane grabbed one lunch- 
basket and the baby and started to run, 
leavin’ me to help myself and the rest. I 





























ketched hold o’ the other basket an’ the 
vair 0’ twins an’ follered. Jane allus was 
a plucky woman. Don’t know what 
Simmon ’d done without ’er—leastwise so 
she says. 

As I said, the enjun was puffin’ an’ 
snortin’ an’ beginnin’ {o move again jest as 
we got on the steps. Jane was back to 
Virginny two years ago last winter, so she 
knowed what to do. We met a man with 
a cap with a yeller band on’t, an’ Jane 
ketched hold o’ his arm an’ just had breath 
’nough to say, “ Don’t start jest now, we’re 
all goin’ on the ’xcursion. Them’s my hus- 
ban’ an’ chil’ren comin’ thar.” Then 
turnin’ to me she said, real perlite, 
“An’ this is my sister-in-law, Miss Susan 
Tabitha Wiggins, my husband’s oldest 
sister.” 

I couldn’t do better’n nod my head, fur 
the feller never seen my hand but only 
grinned, sayin’, “'There’s the conductor,” 
as a saller man in soldier’s clo’es stepped 
out. 

Jest then Simon came ‘long wi’ the 
three biggest chil’ren an’ the carpet-bag. 
* All ’board!” hollered the man with the 
brass buttons, an’ off westarted. The seats 
war jam full an’ we war pushed through 
to the next car. Thar we found one seat, 
but what was one seat for six chil’ren an’ 
three grown-up folks, sayin’ nothin’ bout 
the big baskets an’ the bag! 

I tol’ Jane to sit down there, for the 
baby was mighty heavy, an’ I could see 
by her red cheeks that she was ready to 
drop. Then them two twins would climb 
up, an’ that left little room for me. Thar 
I, stood holdin’ on to the basket wi’ one 
han’ an’ to the seat with t’other to keep 
from fallin’, while Simon stood a leanin’ 
again’ the stove, wi’ both han’s full, an’ 
the three chil’ren standin’ ’roun’ holdin’ 
on to one nother. 

“Simon Wiggins,” sez I, “how many 
tickets did you buy, an’ do they call for 
standin’ room ?” 

{ own I was speakin’ in rather sharp 
tones, for my righteous wrath was gettin’ 
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the better o’ me, but it waked up an ol’ 
man that was settin’ alone back o’ Jane 
an’ the chil’ren. Sez he, straight’ning up, 
real perlite, “Madam, you are welcome 
to share my seat.” 

I didn’t wait for a secon’ bid, but seated 
myself wi’ the basket on my knees. I was 
jest lookin’ ’roun’ to see how my frien’ 
*peared, an’ sayin’ by way o’ interdection, 
“Nice day,” when Jane, turnin’ ’roun’, 
nudged me, sayin’, “Susan, the butter’s 
in that ’er basket. S’posin’ you melt it. 
Better sot it down an’ take Henrietta!” 
(Jane allus was a careful mother.) 

So the basket went over by the stove 
an’ Henrietta come up onto my lap. 
Now you know she’s Jane’s only gal an’ 
made a good bit of. She’s jest turnin’ six 
years ol’, but she’s big o’ her years. That 
day she was trigged out in her best; her 
big blue sash, and her white dress all 
fluted, an’ two strings o’ beads, an’ sich 
things. I turned her wi’ her feet turnin’ 
into the aisle, but hearin’ the clever ol’ 
man say, “Nice healthy chil’ren,” she 
would turn t’other way. I tried to coax 
her to set as she was settin’, but ’twasn’t 
no use. Then I didn’t know what to do 
wi’ her feet, but Jane whispered, “She’s 
got bran new shoes on, an’ p’r’aps he 
wouldn’t min’ havin’ em on his knee.” 

I was bilin’ over again. Simon’s that 
good-nater’d that he ’lows anythin’, an’ 
Jane’s got to spect the same of everybody. 
But the kin’ ol’ man jest took her chubby 
feet an’ sot them on his white linen pants. 
Jane smiled, mighty pleased ’cross to 
Simon, an’ then turnin’ roun’, ask’d him 
how old his’n was. But law me, come to 
fin’ out, if thar I wasn’t settin’ ’longside 
o’ a bachelor an’ he a holdin’ Henrietta’s 
feet while shu was sittin’ in my lap. 

The baby had been takin’ nourishmen’ 
all this time, an’ now the twins an’ Hen- 
rietta ’gun cryin’ for suthin’ to eat. It 
seemed like they knowed o’ the good 
things in the basket. 

It makes me narvous to think o’ that 
hot day. We couldn’t keep the winders 
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open ’cause the smoke an’ cinders jest 
poured in. The sweat was a rollin’ o’ all 
of us. Simon, poor man, coulan’t do 
nothin’ but let it roll, an’ wi’ the dust an’ 
dirt, he looked mis’rable ’nough. The 
chil’ren’s dresses looked ready for the 
wash-tub. I could see that even Jane 
didn’t ’xactly fancy that ride, an’ as for 
me, in that small seat wi’ that big man 
an’ Henrietta settin’ in my lap an’ crump- 
lin’ my new brown lawn, I'd like to know 
how I could ’ve ’joyed it? 

But, as I said, the chil’ren was hun- 
gry, so Jane said we might as well eat a 
bite while we could see outen our eyes. 
So Simon seatin’ hisself on the carpet-bag 
which had my best cap, handed out the 
victuals. 

It did *pear that he tried to give the 
mashiest pieces to them twins, an’ the way 
they smooched theirselves wi’ butter an’ 
jelly an’ presarves was a sight, an’ the 
dust an’ grease an’ sticky stuff made ’em 
look like anybody but Mrs. Jane Wig- 
gins’ chil’ren. 

I looked out for Henrietta, but jest as 
one 0’ the twins fell outen the seat an’ 
bumped himself so he got the nose bleed, 
she broke an egg s’possin’ it was hard- 
boiled, but, law me, ’twas soft as the day 
*twas laid. It run down her white frock, 
an’ before I could get out my handker- 
chief, it ’d run on my new lawn an’ the 
ol’ man’s linen pants. I jest felt like 
sinkin’ through the floor, but I couldn’t 
do better’n clean it up as best I could. I 
seen his face turnin’ mighty red, an’ I 
couldn’t blame him either. 

Jane felt it, too, for leavin’ the twin wi’ 
the nose bleed, an’ standin’ the baby in 
the seat an’ Simon in front o’ it, to 
keep it from fallin’ backward, she 
come to try if she couldn’t wash it out 
wi’ a wet rag; but, law me, the more she 
rubbed the bigger and yellower looked 
the spot on them linen pants. 

Jest then I heard a tittering behin’ my 
back, an’ turnin’ ’roun’, thar war two 
gals an’ boys a settin’ in seats turned 
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facin’ each other, an’ laughin’ as hard as 
they could. The young chaps war jest a 
bustin’, an’ them gals couldn’t keep in no 
longer, an’ the more they laughed the 
redder got the ol’ man’s face. é 

Troubles never come singly, leastwise 
not that day. At that minnit the baby 
that was jumpin’ up an’ down on the seat, 
slipped, an’ his jaw siruck the top of the 
seat an’ knocked out one o’ his two teeth 
he’d just been cuttin’. 

“Simon Wiggins, what air you "bout ?” 
screamed poor Jane. Then turnin’ to the 
gigglin’ gals, “ You orter be ashamed, set- 
tin’ there a laughin’, ’stead o’ helpin’,” 
which quite took ’em back. 

Simon was mighty flustrated, an’ step- 
pin’ back upsot the lunch-basket, an’ 
thar was all our nice jelly on that dirty 
floor, an’ the apples all rollin’ ’roun’, an’ 
pickles an’ pie an’ cake in an awful mess. 
Sech a sight I never seen. 

Jane took the baby an’ sot down, leavin’ 
Simon to put to rights. She was ready 
to break down—an’ who'll wonder? Then 
I got up, settin’ Henrietta in the seat, an’ 
Benjamin Franklin ’longside o’ her, an’ 
lent a han’, an’ between us we picked up 
what we could an’ wiped off the chil’ren’s 
sticky han’s an’ faces. Then when the 
soldier man come ’long again, I nudged 
him as he was goin’ to walk past us wi’ 
out speakin’, an’ ask’d him where the 
mop was, for I wasn’t goin’ to leave that 
mess on the floor. 

He jest smiled, real pleased, an’ said, 
“Oh! never mind, madam!” 

“ But I do mind,” sez I; “we aint used 
to livin’ like this. You orter see our 
sanded floors in Grantsville. You've 
been there mebby, an’ you must’ve seen 
that big brick house an’ red barn lyin’ 
south o’ the church as you’re turnin’ to 
Deacon Stubbs's place?” But the man 
jest nodded smilin’ly an’ passed on, an’ 
them young folks laughed an’ seemed 
mighty, tickled “bout somethin’, We 
drew up to a station in a minnit, an’ the 
clever ol’ man left us. I own I wassorry, 





























for I’d thought he b’longed to the ’xcur- 
sion. But it give us more room. 

By em by we got the chil’ren to sleep, 
an’ I got a seat wi’ a smart-lookin’ 
woman in fussy dress an’ hair standin’ all 
*roun’ ’er forred. When I seen she sot 
there ‘lone, I just walked up an’ ask’d 
her for a seat. 

“No room,” she snapped, but the 
soldier man tol’ her to give up her little 
woolly dog to be put some other where, 
an’ he hung up her bird-cage, an’ tol’ me 
toset down. Is’pose that ’twas all’cause 
I showed him we war somebody in Grants- 
ville. 

I could see the woman was put out, 
but I tried to ’pear sociable. She was 
dretful thin an’ pale lookin’, an’ glancin’ 
at her fingers cover’d wi’ rings, I said, real 
sympathizin’, ‘“‘ Had a spell o’ sickness?” 

But she wasn’t goin’ to be friendly yet, 
but turn’d ’roun’ to the winder. I’m of 
a forgivin’ turn o’ mind, so, noticin’ the 
big knuckles and jints, sez I, “ Rheu- 
matics p’r’aps?” an’ touchin’ her han’, 
“T’ve got a liniment as will cure the wust 
kin’ o’ rheumatics an’ keep the jints from 
growin’ big like yourn. Itcured Deacon 
Stubbs o’ a frightful attack, an’ it softens 
up ol’ bones remark’bly. If you say so 
I'll give you some an’ show you how to 
use it. I make it myself, so the cost on’t 
’s nothin’.” 

But, law me, how ill nat’red she was! 
I lay it to’er sickness an’ so didn’t feel 
hard towar’’er. Sez I to myself, but low 
so none but my inner conscience could 
hear, “Susan Wiggins, here’sa chance to 
give good for evil an’ heap coals o’ fire 
on’er head.” So, sez I, “ If you’d like to 
comb your hair, I’ve got a good comb in 
my carpet-bag, an’ I brung Brother 
Simon’s shavin’ glass too, an’ mebby you’d 
like some ile to get your hair to lay down. 
It’s home-made an’ scented wi’ musk. It’ll 
be no trouble to get it an’ I’d like to 
‘commodate you.” 

Jest then, an’ fore she could answer, I 
/hurd a titterin’ again, an’ if thar warn’t 
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them gals an’ boys a-laughin’ as if they’d 
split. It allus pleases me to see young 
folks hev a good time when it’s innercent 
fan, so I smiled on ’em real kin’, when 
they only laughed harder. 

But, law me, that woman wasn’t goin’ 
to be conquered by kindness ; for she got 
up an’ rushed out o’ the car like the coals 
war a’ready burnin’. 

I couldn’t do nothin’ more, so sez I to 
my inner conscience, “‘ you’ve done what 
man can do an’ let her see to the rest. 
P’r’aps she'll think better o’ it, leastwise, 
I’m not to blame for her fir’y temper,” 
an’ so comforted, I drew out my knittin’ 
an’. went to work. 

But I couldn’t tell you all the hap- 
penin’s if I war to stay all night. But 
jest as the sun was settin’ we got to the 
city an’ the end o’ the ’xcursion: [ let 
Jane an’ Simon an’ the chil’ren get off 
fust, an’ I handed ’em the things. Jest 
then I ketched sight o’ the thin wo- 
man makin’ her way through the crowd, 
an’ quick as lightnin’ my mind went back 
to the bird-cage hangin’ *bove my seat, 
an’ sez I, “She’s forgitten it. Here’s 
‘nother chance at heapin’ a coalon top 
that frouzly head,” so takin’ the cage I 
started to ketch up with her. 

What a time [hada findin’ her! Fin’ly 
reachin’ her, I said, “ You war forgitten 
your cage.” 

But, law me, you wouldn’t b’lieve how 
that woman "bused me, sayin’ she’d hey the 
p'lice after me if I didn’t min’ my own 
business, and she jest stopped off to get her 
supper an’ hadn’t forgottin the cage at 
all. 

I was sorry "bout the mistake, but noth- 
in’ was hurt, so I didn’t see the use of 
makin’ such a fuss ’bout it. So leavin’ 
the cage wi’ her, I walked off, real digni- 
fied to find Jane an’ Simon. 

Thar they stood on the platform an’ the 
*xcursion a movin’ away. “Where air 
we goin?” sez I. “ Dunno,” sez Simon; 
but Jane, more plucky, walked right up 
to a man which stood hollerin’ somethin’ 
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wi’ a big whip’n his han’ an’ ’quired where 
the ’xcursion war goin’. 

He quit his hollerin’ all to once, an’ 
bowin’, sez he, “It’s goin’ up the city, an’ 
if you like I can take you up right ’way.” 

I thought it real clever o’ him to hev 
his carridge ready to take us ‘long wi’ the 
rest o’ ’xcursion folks, an’ I said as much 
to Jane, who ‘lowed the city hired him to 
look after strangers. But, law me, Mrs. 
Green, he war a reg’lar cheat. Would 
you b’lieve it, he hauled us up toa big 
house an’ then after he'd helped us out 
an’ I was waitin’ for somebody to come 
out an’ make us feel at home, didn’t he 
turn to Simon an’ make him han’ him five 
dollars for the ride! "Twas a real take 
back, an’ then he drev’ away, leavin’ us 
standin’ on the sidewalk. 

Thar we stood lookin’ up street an’ 
down street, but none stopped to speak to 
us. Jane was the first to come to her 
senses. Sezshe, “It’s gettin’ dark an’ 
we can’t stan’ here all night. Hotel’s 
same astavern. It ‘ll cost abit, but we 
must get under roof.” 

So we went up to the door o’ the big 
house wi’ the sign in big letters, Grand 
Central Hotel, an’ Janerapped. As none 
come to answer, Simon at last used his big 
fist, an’ that brung a shinin’ niggar, all 
trigged out in black an’ yeller, an’ asked 
us what we wanted. When Simon tol’ 
him how we’d come on the ’xcursion an’ 
had noplace to stay, an’ would like to stop 
thar if ’twer’n’t any trouble, the grinnin’ 
chap asked if we could pay, jest as we 
war beggars. 

Simon had nigh onto a hundred dol- 
lars in’s pocket, so after Jane ’d took out 
the pin which she’d pinned up his inner 
vest-pocket with, he showed ’im the money 
to let ’im know we didn’t come o’ beggin’. 

This ’peared to tickle ’im mightily an’ 
he treated us jest like kings an’ queens. 
When we war asked to supper, sez I low 
to Simon, “ We’ve got plenty o’ lunch in 
the basket,” but he said, “ Better do the 
hull figger an’ leave the cold victuals ’til 
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we can’t get warm ones.” 
the man an’ cepted. 

Mrs. Samanthy Green, you never seen 
such a pile o’ victuals as they brung us. 
First they come ’round wi’ a paper askin’ 
us what we wanted, and it ’peared like 
Simon an’ the chil’ren wanted a little o’ 
everythin’, an’ the way they piled that 
table was a sight. 

Thar was sev’ral other tables in the 
room, an’ I looked roun’ to see who our 
neighbors war, an’ I ketched some o’ them 
lookin’ over our way. To be friendly I 
nodded at ’em an’ so did Jane, but they 
didn’t seem to notice it. 

Jane was in high speerits, so war Simon 
an’ the chil’ren, an’ even I couldn’t help 
feeling we war mighty comfort’ble. 

“This is what I call seein’ life,” said 
Jane, “but why don’t the landlady come 
in, I wonder? Guess I'll ask that boy in 
the white apron,” an’ so she did. 

“Is the lady to home?” she asked, per- 
litely. 

“Beg pardin !” said he, a-bowin’. 

“Ts the landlady sick?” sez she. But 
the boy jest grinned an’ looked at some 
that war laughin’ at the next table. 

“ Jane,” sez I, kinder low, “don’t you 
see he’s bashful? I wouldn’t talk to 
im.” 

But ’tween us we made out that p’r’aps 
et wasn’t the thing to ’pear ’til after sup- 
per, so we ‘lowed we'd better go up an’ 
put on our green silks an’ lace caps an’ 
call on ’er in the parlor. 

But, law me, it took them chil’ren a 
powerful time to look at ev’ry thin’ in 
them big rooms, an’ no wonder, for of ail 
the purty sights I’ve seen, that was the 
purtiest. 

Fin’ly them chil’ren did shut their eyes, 
an’ we got dressed. I could see Jane’s 
speerits risin’ wi’ every minnit, ’til when 
she took out ’er best handkerchief, folded 
so even, I felt it my duty to put ’er in 
min’ of what the wise man said ’bout pride 
an’ vanity. But, law me, we didn’t git 
down in the parlor, but got lost, and the 
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man in yaller took us back to our rooms, 
spite 0’ what we tol’ him’ ’bout us goin’ to 
call on the landlady. 

For breakfas’ we hed ’nother pile, but 
o’ a differen’ kind. This time we knowed 
jest how to do it, an’ Simon marked al- 
most ev'ry kind on the paper, for we 
wanted to taste o’ all the things we hadn’t 
seen before. 

But, law me, Mrs. Green, when we 
come to pay up, don’t you think ‘twas 
sixty-two dollars! We'd never been so 
beat in our lives. 

First Jane got mad an’ give that man a 
piece o’ her tongue. Then when it all 
broke over her, she cried her eyes red. 
But he’d a heart like stone, an’ didn’t do 
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no good, an’ Simon had to han’ out the 
money. 

“Simon Wiggins,” said Jane, through 
her tears, “that’s more’n all the butter 
an’ cheese money I can make in three 
months. Let’s go home.” 

Simon was willin’ ’nough, so was I, an’ 
the chil'ren didn’t say nothin’, So we 
come home, an’ Jane’s never said ’xcursion 
once, nor seemed to pine after seein’ the 
warld. 

But, law me, here it’s five o’clock an’ 
I've five miles to drive home, an’ I ’greed 
to see "bout the work this evenin’, as Jane’s 
to the quiltin’ at Deacon Stubbs. So I 
mus’ take my ’parture, an’ tell you lots 
more some other day. 

MAY ENGSTROM. 
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HILE yet the ground was white with 
snow, 
The fairy, Spring, came northward, sing- 
ing ; 
She breathed upon the drifts, and lo! 
They’re gone, and flowers around are 
springing ; 
With birds’ glad songs the woods are 
ringing, 
And our lives drift on. 


The passing weeks will bring anon 
The balmy airs, the fragrant flowers, 
That we have loved in Summers gone ; 
While Nature thus the fair earth dowers 
We'll take no heed of passing hours, 

As our lives drift on. 


But ruthless Autumn’s chilling breath 
The blooming fields will turn to brown ; 





The forests, touched with sudden death, 
Will fling their Spring-brought treasures 
down, 
Neath cheerless skies, and fortune’s frown, 
Will our lives drift on. 


Winter will come, and field and grove 

Of life and song will be deserted ; 

The dreary snows will drift above 

The graves of Summer hopes departed ; 

What matter who is broken-hearted? 
Our lives drift on. 


And thus the changing years go by, 
Never the same, yet changing never ; 
New cloud forms flit across the sky, 
Their sbstance is the same forever, 
Clasped hands must part, fond ties must 
sever, 
Our lives drift on! 
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THE LADY’S WALK. — 


DOWN the ruined walls, 
[And alas! O my heart forlorn !] 
Stone on stone, loosened, falls 
Time-worn. 


Beneath these arches oft, 
[Look back, O my heart, and see!] 
She paced, when dusk fell soft, 
With me. 


What if yon church-tower shade, 
[A-cold, O ny heart, so cold !] 
Across her breast be laid 
In mold? 


i? 
xP 


Yet here, neath these archéd walls, 
[Take heart, O my soul and see!] 
She walks, as evening falls, 
With me. 


Where the brier-roses lean, 
[Sweet heart, with a breath like thine!] 
She moves, a thing, I ween, 
Divine. 


Thro’ the Gates of Pearl above— 
[Look up, O my heart, and see!] 
She comes, to walk, my Love, 
With me! 
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THREE YOUNG WIVES.* 


BY 


T. 8. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

HEN a man like Mr. Vivian breaks 
away from old ideas, prejudices, 
and misconceptions, he is apt to become a 
pronounced reformer, and to find in the 
very opposition he excites a spur to new 
and ever-increasing activity. Mr. Vivian 
was a brave man, and one who could be 
thoroughly true to his convictions. He 
was not afraid of consequences. “ Let 
consequences take care of themselves,” 
was his answer to a timid brother. “My 
business is to preach what I believe to be 

true, and to do what I see to be right.” 

“If you see no harm in billiards,” said 
a clergyman of the stricter school one day, 
“why don’t you indulge in the game your- 
self ?” 

“Were I to do so, would you consider 
it a sin against God ?” asked Mr. Vivian. 

“How, after such a performance, you 
could enter into your closet, and shut the 
door, and pray to the Father who seeth in 
secret, and hoped to be heard and answered, 
is more than I can understand,” 

“Wherein would lie the impediment ?” 
queried Mr. Vivian. 

“Tecan only marvel at your question,” 
was the reply. 

“Which I must repeat. Wherein would 
lie the impediment ?” 

“Are not things profane and unholy 
_ impediments to communion with God ?” 

“Assuredly. But in what does the 
profanity and unholiness of billiards con- 
sist ?” 

“Are they sacred and pure? Do they 
lift the soul above the world, and quicken 
its spiritual desires ?” 

“Twas at Judge Glendenning’s a few 
evenings ago. Let me tell you what I 
saw there,” said Mr. Vivian. 


“Oh! billiards, of course!” spoken a 
little fretfully. 

Mr. Vivian drew his arm in that of his 
brother clergyman, saying as he did so: 

“Come! I want to have a long talk 
with you. Come to my study.” 

A slight hesitation, and then consent. 

“And now, my brother,” after they 
were in the study and alone, “ let me tell 
you about what I saw at Judge Glenden- 
ning’s, a few evenings ago. It will interest 
you, I am sure.” 

His auditor looked incredulous, andi 


somewhat severe. He was setting him-. 
self on guard. He was not going to be: 


interested in anything said or done at 
Judge Glendenning’s. 


“ Neither you, nor I,” said Mr. Vivian,. 


“nor any one who was present on the 
occasion, will ever forget the three young 
brides who stood together at the marriage 
altar, a little over a year ago, in all the 


sweetness and purity and freshness of’ 


beautiful young womanhood. The Church 


gave them its blessing and its benediction;. 
and that, taking things as they are, was: 
about all it could do for them. They 


were young, light-hearted, and pleasure- 
loving ; and so were their husbands. Life 


was rose-hued and sunny and full of 


enjoyment. The Church, which had opened. 
for them the gate of marriage, left them, 


after they had passed through, to. take: 
their chances in the world. It did notgo: 
after them, but drew itself up in solemn,,. 


I had almost said, in self-righteous, dig- 
nity, condemning what they regarded as 
innocent, and treating them coldly and 
with reserve, and as. aliens, rather than 
friends. It said “Come, and we will-do 


‘you good ;’ but the good it offered had an un- 


inviting aspect ;:and. because they did not, 
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or would not, come, it sent a malediction 
rather than a blessing after them. 

“The three young wives came often to 
church, but rarely if ever in company 
with their husbands. Sunday was an idle 
day for the young men, who did not al- 
ways spend it as profitably as they might 
have done. While their wives attended 
service in the morning, they were too often 
to be seen lounging in the reading-room, 
or sitting in the porches of the Grant 
House. Too many of their evenings came, 
in time, to be spent in bar-rooms and bil- 
liard saloons, and in company with a class 
of men whose drift is steadily downward 
toward gross sensualism, irreligion, and 
profanity. It was a sad thing; for these 
three young husbands were, as you know, 
men of excellent natural qualities, which, 
if strengthened and developed, could 
hardly fail to give them, in time, a 
large influence for good. 

“ But the associations of the bar-room, 
and the habits acquired there are not 


favorable to the growth of character. 
Young men who frequent such places, 
rarely develop the purer and_ higher 
moral qualities, or make the most of them- 
selves in any business or profession. 
“There was no exception in the case of 


these three young men. Before six 
months has passed, some of their friends 
began to feel concerned about them ; 
and those who knew their wives most 
intimately, saw that shadows were be- 
ginning to dim the brightness of their 
sweet young faces. So it went on; the 
strength of an insidious-habit, slowly but 
surely increasing. All at once the danger 
stood: revealed; and not to themselves 
alone, but to their young wives also, a fear 
which they dared not name creeping into 
their hearts. 

“ What wasto bedone? Thereisonly one 
way of safety in such cases, and that leads 
in an opposite direction from the bar-room. 
But the keepers of taverns and bar-rooms 
have many devices for interesting young 
men and drawing them within the circle 
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of danger. They have their billiard and 
bagatelle tables; their ten-pin alleys, and 
various other means of entertainment and 
amusement, which attract those whoge 
time, in hours of release from business, 
may happen to hang heavy on their hands; 
and the number of such is large. Now 
the young men of whom we are speaking, 
had become much interested in billiards, 
and met at the Grant House two or three 
evenings in every week, to enjoy.a game 
in which they could see no harm whatever, 
The harm lay in their resort to the bar- 
room after they had finished their games, 
It was the bar-room and not the billiard- 
table that was leading them astray. This 
fact became so clear, that they determined 
not todrink at the bar any more. They 
saw how other young men were getting 
adrift, and felt the strong pull of the cur- 
rent in themselves. The warning was too 
clear to be left unheeded. But of the 
many who make similar resolutions few 
ever keep them. The influence and pur- 
pose on the other side are too great. To 
use the billiard-table and not the bar, for 
the benefit of which the billiard-table was 
provided, would be to lose favor ere long 
in the publican’s eye, and make the visitor 
feel that he was an intruder rather thana 
welcome guest. Then, all the associations 
of a tavern lead to drinking ; and if one 
has acquired an appetite, his senses, to 
say nothing of his friends, become his 
tempter. 

“Tt was acrisis in their lives ; just such 
acrisis as comes to thousands and tens of 
thousands of young men in our land every ° 
year. What were they to do? Whither 
turn? Where find, wholly removed’ from 
temptation, the recreations which their 
release from business demanded—that 
active rest which young, vigorous natures 
almost always crave? Not, certainly, in 
the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association.” 

“ Beg pardon, Mr. Vivian; but I must 
differ from you there,” the brother clergy- 
man replied. “We have our reading- 
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room and our gymnasium, our chess and 
checker-boards, and—and—” 

“But no billiard-tables for those who 
do not happen to care for reading, or the 
gymnasium, or chess or checkers.” 

“No, I amhappy tosay that we have 
not; nor a ball-room nor card-tables.” 

“If” said Mr. Vivian, “ you could, by 
having one or two billiard-tables at the 
Hall, draw away from the Grant House 
and other public places in Westbrook, 
where liquor is sold, a dozen young men, 
and bring them within the sphere and in- 
fluence of the Association, what then?” 

“Wecannot do evil that good may come.” 

“JT will admit the force of your reply,” 
returned Mr. Vivian, “if you will explain 
tome why it is an evil thing, and there- 
fore a sin against God, to play a game with 
smooth ivory balls on a large table cov- 
ered with green or blue cloth, and a good 
thing, and therefore pleasing to God, to 
play a game with carved ivory kings and 
knights and pawns on a small table laid 
off in squares.” 

“T never said that games were pleasing 
to God,” was rather curtly answered. 

“If not pleasing, they must be dis- 
pleasing. I wonder, therefore, how you 
can tolerate anything of the kind at 
Association Hall.” 

“T have very serious doubts in regard 
tothem. Their tendency is world-ward, 
and not heaven-ward. Their direct in- 
fluence is against spiritual-mindedness. 
The pleasure-loving are not Christ-loving. 
Ifyou wish to banish Christ from the 
Association, turn the Hall into a billiard 
saloon, and you will do the work effectu- 
ally.” 

“Coming back,” said Mr. Vivian, in a 
quick voice, “to our three young hus- 
bands. Where were they to go for an 
evening’s recreation, now and then, after 
the business of the day was over? If they 
continued their visits to the Grant House, 
the chances in favor of their drifting away 
on the current which had begun to set 
against them, was very great. What our 
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Association had to offer them did not 
meet their case. Its attitude repelled 
rather than attracted them. ‘They did 
not see a look of tender solicitude and an 
inviting smile upon its face, but an aspect 
of reproof and a frown of condemnation. 

“In this crisis, Judge Glendenning 
moved to the rescue. He knewthe subtle 
foe that was already gaining an advantage 
over them, for he had met its assaults a 
long series of years, and not always with 
a successful resistance. I hada long talk 
with him at the time, and I was impressed 
by his earnestness and his sincere desire 
to benefit the young men for whom he 
evidently felt a genuine concern. What 
he did you know.” 

“ Yes, he turned his house into a billiard 
saloon, enticing our sons into it—yours 
among the rest.” 

“For which, in my heart, I have many 
times given thanks to God,” said Mr. 
Vivian, “for it drew his feet from ways 
of danger ere they had gone far enough 
to reach the mire and clay.” 

“Tt drew him away from the Church, 
and into the world, and made him a 
lover of pleasure more than a lover of 
God.” ‘ 

“T think,” replied Mr. Vivian, “that — 
it has drawn him back again nearer to the 
Church, and to the real things that make 
for his eternal peace.” 

“T have no faith in your billiard-table 
religion,” said the other, with someasperity 
of manner. “It won’t stand in the judg- 
ment. You are deceiviug yourself, Bro- 
ther Vivian.” 

“ Just possible. But if these digressions 
go on, I shall never get to what I saw and 
heard at Judge Glendenning’s. Last 
Sunday, Carl Raynor, Robert Sanderson, 
Lewis Whitcomb, and their three wives 
were all in church, and in the whole con- 
gregation were none more attentive to the 
services or the sermon. Last night I met 
them at Judge Glendenning’s. The young 
wives had come with their husbands, in- 
tending to give them a pleasant surprise, 
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and their success was complete. I was 
there a little while before they arrived, 
and was talking with the Judge when 
they came in, looking bright and happy. 

“ Anybody in the billiard-room?” was 
asked, after the good evenings were said. 

“*No one,’ replied the Judge, with 
something in his manner that struck me 
as peculiar. ‘Walk up, we'll entertain 
the ladies while you amuse yourselves.’ 

“Thank you, Judge,’ said Mrs. Ray- 
nor, giving him a meaning glance; ‘ but 
if it’s all the same to you, we'll go up also, 
and look on while our husbands play.’ 

“* And leave Mr. Vivian and me all 
alone ?’ replied the Judge. 

“ Mrs. Raynor turned toward him her 
pure, innocent young face and said, ‘ You 
don’t think it wrong? ‘To do wrong is 


to do evil to the neighbor,’ I replied ; ‘and 
I find no evil here; but good, rather.’ I 
saw by the expression which came into 
the faces of the three young men that my 


remark had drawn them nearer to me, 
and that I had gained a better influence 
over them. ‘Come,’ said Mrs. Raynor, in 
her frank, winning way, and she drew her 
arm within mine as she spoke, ‘we are 
_ not going to leave*you and the Judge 
here.’ I went with them to the billiard- 
room, feeling that a surprise was in store 
for somebody. As the young people 
gathered about the table, Mrs. Raynor 
took down a cue and said, half laughing, 
but with a rising color in her face and a 
bright sparkle in her eyes, ‘ Let’s have a 
four-handed game ; Carl and I will play 
against you two, glancing at Whitcomb 
ard Sanderson. A look of doubt and puzzled 
surprise came into the face of her husband. 
Then light flashed over it as the truth 
dawned upon his mind. ‘ Why, Rosy!’ 
he said, with a tender expression in his 
eyes, ‘have you been taking lessons?’ 
‘Why not? smiling up archly into his 
face. ‘Of course, she has,’ spoke out the 
Judge; ‘and if your play is as good as 
hers to-night your side will have the 
game.’ And so it proved. The way 
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Rose struck the balls and made her points 
were a constant surprise to every one, 
After she left the table her two friends 
Millie and Florence tried their hands, 
and showed by their familiarity with the 
game, and skill in playing, that they too 
had been aptscholars under the instruction 
of Judge Glendenning. While in the 
flush and pleasure of all this, Mrs. Wilder 
and Mrs. Leonard came in; and then 
young Harry Oldham and his pretty wife. 
You know how it has been with Harry. 
He was one of our most promising young 
men a year or two ago, and an active 
member of the Association. But the world 
drew him away from us, and offered him, 
among its pleasures and enticements, the 
cup of confusion, of which he drank until 
it bewildered his brain and robbed him so 
largely of self-control that he was in great 
danger of losing it wholly. If we could 
have drawn him back into the sphere of 
the Church, and led him to the Strong for 
strength, we might have been instru- 
mental in saving him. But he had lost 
his hold upon God. He was wandering 
and astray, and the old regard for heavenly 
things had almost perished in his heart. 
The Church could not draw him back, for 
he shut his ears when she called, and 
hardened his heart against her. Shall I 
tell you what he said to me last night?” 

“Yes; I would like to hear.” 

“ After he and his wife and Mrs. Wilder 
came in, we all went down into the Judge’s 
parlors, where we found Mrs. Glendenning 
and other ladies of the family, and had 
some music. Then the company broke 
up into little groups for conversation. I 
had been talking with one and another, 
lightly or seriously, just as it happened, 
when I found myself alone with Harry in 
the bay-window and a little drawn away 
from the rest of the company. ‘I’ve been 
trying to get a word with you alone, Mr. 
Vivian,’ he said, a sober expression coming 
into his face. ‘I want to ask you a ques- 
tion.’ ‘As many as you wish, Harry,’ I re- 
plied. ‘It is this,’ he said, ‘Do you think it 
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wrong for a church member to play at 
eards, or billiards, or to dance? ‘I do 
not, was my answer. ‘They are mere 
pastimes in themselves, and innocent, if 
used innocently. It is in the misuse of 
things that harm lies.’ ‘I’m glad to hear 
you say so, Mr. Vivian,’ he returned, an 
expression of relief and pleasure coming 
into his eyes. ‘Most church people think 

differently. I was taught from earliest 
" childhood to look upon dancing and card 
playing as sins; and it was through them 
that I was first led away from theChurch. 
The temptation to join in with my young 
friends wasso great that I yielded, and sofell 
into condemnation. The feeling that I 
had done something displeasing to God 
was very strong; so strong that I could 
not kneel down when I went to bed on the 
night after I had played my first game of 
cards, and say my prayers as usual. And 
yet, think as I would about the cards, I 
was not able to see why a game of cribbage 
or whist was sinful. Still a cloud hung 
over my mind, and I had a sense of aliena- 
tion from God and the things of religion. 
This went on increasing until I became 
indifferent, and then hardened. All my 
religious associations were lost, and I went 
drifting out into the world and into the 
midst of perils which well nigh proved 
myruin. I am now trying to get back 
into a place of safety. The hand of a 
man upon whom the Church sets its seal of 
condemnation is leading me back, and by 
a way that the Church calls an evil way. 
And yet, Mr. Vivian, that hand has led 
me within the church door, where I have 
already found a little measureof strength 
and hope and comfort.’ His voice broke, 
and I saw tears coming into his eyes. 

“ Before I could reply, we were joined 
by Lewis Whitcomb and his wife. There 
was a happy light in their faces. Of 
themselves they led the conversation into 
areligious topic, and spoke of some re- 
marks in my last Sunday’s sermon which 
had helped them to see things in a new 
light, and to bring them nearer to the 


Church. Then one and another drew 
near, and in a little while I found myself 
talking to the whole company ; hearing 
and answering questions. Never, in all 
my ministrations in or out of the pulpit, 
did my beart turn itself to God more 
fervently than on this occasion, nor in a 
more humble and sincere prayer for wis- 
dom to instruct and courage to speak the 
truth. I had an audience that was wholly 
honest with itself, but one that asked a 
reason for the faith which it was called 
upon to receive.- What impressed me 
strongly, was the fact, that with each, 
Judge Glendenning included, was a pro- 
found respect for divine things.” 

“If that respect were really in the 
heart, Brother Vivian, some of them, it 
seems to me, would take a: better way of 
showing it than they do. . Scoffers and 
swearers like the Judge can’t have much 
reverence for the divine and holy things of 
the Church, whatever they may say.” 

“There is such a thing as repentance, 
I believe.” 

“Oh! yes! Of course. But they who 
repent bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance.” 

“ As the Judge is certainly doing,” said 
Mr. Vivian. 

“Tt’s no use, Brother Vivian. I can’t 
take any stock in your billiard and card- 
table repentance. It will never bring a 
man nearer to Christ.” 


“ Christ came to seek and to save that, 


which was lost,” was the calm reply. 
“And already Judge Glendenning has 
begun to walk in the footsteps of our 
Lord.” 

“T marvel at such a perversion of 
language, and from a minister of the 
gospel! It is by gracethat men are saved, 
through faith and a change of heart. 
There is no other way of coming to Christ. 
He doesn’t stand beckoning to men to come 
to him across billiard-tablesand ball-rooms. 
No, Brother Vivian! Men must renounce 
the world and its sinful vanities, and 
humble themselves at His footstool, if 
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they would have His favor and blessing. 
In teaching any other way, you assume a 
fearful responsibility. God will not be 
mocked.” 

“God looks at the heart,” was answered, 
“and not at the outward act. If 
Judge Glendenning is sincere in his 
desire to draw the young men of our town 
away from the dangerous associations of 
the tavern, and makes use of the best 
means for doing so within his reach, then 
his act must be pleasing to God, and God 
will, as He is already doing, bless his 
work, and that abundantly. But hear me 
tothe end. As I was saying, what im- 
pressed me deeply was the fact that with 
each was manifested a profound respect 
for divine things, and a desire to come 
more and more under the influence of 
those precepts of love to the Lord and the 
neighbor, which are so plainly taught in 
the gospel, and which too many professing 
Christian people seem to regard as only 
beautiful forms of speech, and not as the 
essential laws of Christian life. 

“And now for the sequel. The time 
had passed so swiftly that it was nearly 
eleven o’clock when the pauseof weariness 
came. The state of mind into which the 
drift of conversation had brought our 
little company was propitious. I saw a 
hymnal on the piano near which I was 
standing, and taking it up said, in a voice 
which I found it hard to keep steady, for 

.there came upon me a sudden rush of 
tender feeling, ‘ Dear friends, let us offer 
praise and thanksgiving to God, from 
whom comes every blessing that we en- 
joy; who is a present help in every time 
of trouble, and who, if we look to Him 
and trust in Him, will surely keep our 
feet in the straight and narrow way. 
The singing of the hymn which I gave out 
was something I shall not soon forget. Mrs. 
Glendenning sat down at the piano, and 
stricking a few chords, led the music, ina 
subdued voice, out of which she was not 
able to keep a low thrill of intense feeling. 
Her husband stood near her, and tried to 
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join in, but broke down and remained 
silent. The three young wives drew close 
to their husbands, and lifted their‘voices 
with theirs, clear and sweet and full of 
pathos. I made a brief prayer, and then, 


raising my hands, commended them in 
benediction to God. There was an almost 
silent parting; for we were all too deeply 
moved for speech, but as I grasped hand 
after hand I looked into shining eyes.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


CONCLUSION. 


“ Most lame and impotent!” 

“ Asking God’s blessing on a game of 
billiards!” 

“But what more of our three young 
wives and their husbands ?” 

“And of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Westbrook ?” 

“Was the new movement successful ?” 

“Did Judge Glendenning join the 
Church, or fall back into his old ways of 
drinking and swearing?” 

“What of this new order of billiard- 
table Christians ?” 

“Did Mr. Vivian hold his own; or, 
was the anise, mint, and cummin party in 
his Church too strong for him ?” 

“ Was Harry Oldham truely reformed? 
Did he get back into the Church 
again?” 

“ Did the church people and the world’s 
people get any nearer together, and finda 
common ground upon which to fight the 
common enemy, and work for the common 
good ?” 

“Were card parties opened with prayer, 
and games of billiards closed with a 
benediction ?” 

“Did they have a billiard-table in the 
vestry-room of Mr. Vivian’s church ?” 

“ A ‘poor attempt to bring religion into 
discredit !” 

“The work of an enemy in ‘the guise 
of a friend!’ ” 

“ An effort to unsettle and confuse the 











minds of our young people, and draw 
them away from the protection of the 
Chureh !” 

“A miserable assault upon one of the 
noblest, purest, and most efficient Chris- 
tian organizations of the age!” 

In conclusion, with all these questions 
and allegations, and a hundred more of 
like tenor thrown at and pressed upon us, 
what shall we say? Our story, if story it 


may be called, with its slight record of . 


incident and outlines of character, has 
been used as a kind of screen or black- 


board on which to write in more impres- 
[THE 


AN OCCASIONAL POEM. 


END. ] 
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sive sentences, a few thoughts on the re- 
lation of amusements to the Church; and, 
if possible, to make clear its duty to re- 
claim them from the world, and to purify 
them and make them ministers of good 
instead of evil. How far we have been 
successful every reader will decide for 
himself. 
Somewhere our story must end ; and we 
decide to end it here. Will the thread be 
taken up again? Perhaps; for much of 
interest in the lives of our characters, and 
in the progression of events in Westbrook 


remains untold. 








ROBABLY the beautiful and admired 
Miss Alice Fleming had never knowna 
more genuine surprise than that occasioned 
by the perusal of the letter which she 
held in her hand. She had found it, with 
two or three others, lying beside her plate, 
when she came down to breakfast. She 
had glanced in succession at cards for the 
Burtons’ charade-party, a note of thanks 
from the little invalid girl, to whom she 
had sent flowers yesterday, a season ticket 
from her old master, Professor Tortini, to the 
Art Loan Exhibition. By chance reserv- 
ing this envelope until the last, she had 
studied for an interested moment the 
peculiar individuality of the unfamiliar 
script, then, breaking the seal, had been 
unceremoniously confronted with—an 
offer of marriage! 

Now, an offer of marriage, per se, was 
nota thing so utterly foreign to her ex- 
perience, that the hot tide of astonished 
blood should have rushed to cheek and 
forehead, and her heart throbbed with the 
unreasoning fancy that every one at table 
must know by instinct the contents of the 
inoffensive-looking missive. 

But this particular proposal, both in 
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respect to its source and entire unexpect- 
edness, could scarcely have startled her 
more if it had emanated from the court 
of all the Russias. 

During the winter she had been spend- 
ing as the guest ofa married school-friend, 
in the pleasant college-town, she had met, 
perhaps, a half-dozen times in all the 
rising poet and litterateur, Professor 
Douglas Clavering. 

Everybody was proud of Professor 
Clavering’s name and fame—a fame no 
longer merely provincial, or even metro- 
politan, but which had already crossed 
the water, and gained appreciative re- 
cognition abroad. His associates of the 
college faculty praised him without jeal- 
ousy ; the students who were so fortunate 
as to be under his immediate instruction 
raved of his versatile knowledge and bril- 
liant lecturing ability ; to have secured his 
presence for an evening entertainment or 
“at home,” was considered a pronounced 
social success—yet so recluse were his 
habits, so reserved his manner, that no- 
body seemed to know him very well, after 
all. With no trace of the proverbial iras- 
cibility of genius, his personality seemed, 
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however, to evade every effort at grasp- 
ing it, and since no one could understand 
how a man of such assured ability and 
position could possibly be afflicted with 
shyness, his reticence and absorption were 
popularly ascribed to pride. 

Miss Fleming had been quite familiar 
with the published poems of Douglas 
Clavering, before her friend’s invitation 
to Longbridge had suggested the thought 
of a possible personal meeting with their 
author. Her literary taste was not of that 
feeble stamp which dotes upon mere 
rhymed syllables and clever play of words, 
but these verses had struck the deep chords 
of her nature, chiming with her real 
moods, and—most delicate of all tests of 
literary realism in its best sense—making 
her feel that she had known all this 
before! 

She was not ashamed to confess to her- 
self some thrills of eager expectation, 
when her delighted hostess, about to give 
a little party in her honor, was able to 
announce a gracious acceptance of his 
invitation to the same by the much-sought 
but rarely secured celebrity. Yet she 
was scarcely prepared to find herself 
blushing like a school-girl under the ordeal 
of introduction, and the inquest of the 
grave, dark eyes which seemed, shethought, 
to look down upon her, not so much from 
a superior height of inches, as from a 
removed mental and spiritual plane. She 
was tempted to smile at the absurdity of 
the fancy, yet it persisted irritatingly 
during the ten minutes which elapsed 
before her new acquaintance was carried 
off to grace his hostess’s further triumphs. 
Somehow, the zest of the evening was 
gone. In the midst of the glitter and 
brightness, surrounded by a hum of witty 
small-talk, she must recall, perforce, the 
details of her short conversation with 
Douglas Clavering. The memory seemed 
to resolve itself into a few oddly direct 
and unconventional questions on his part ; 
a few awkward, ill-chosen answers on 
her own. She felt, with a half-defined 


bad news?” 
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sense of antagonism, that she had been 
examined and set at disadvantage. 

“T did not come to grade!” she said to 
herself, using her old grammar-school 
formula, as she uncoiled her long hair 
before her mirror that night. “TI hope I 
may never see him again!” 

The rash wish, however, was not to be 
fulfilled; for, a few evenings later, the 
Professor made the conventional party-call. 
There were several other visitors in the 
parlor, and to them Miss Fleming was 
able, without apparent design, to devote 
most of her attention. 

She saw him, for the third time, at the 
Orphans’ Fair. He had been standing at 
the flower-booth, where he had just pur- 
chased from its presiding genius, a magni- 
ficent bouquet of Jacqueminot roses, and 
seeing her enter with her friends he crossed 
the room to meet her, and greeting her— 
from the same immeasurable height, she 
thought—offered her the flowers. She 
took them mechanically, with some stam- 
mered words of thanks. “ Asif I had been 
a child!” she said to herself, almost bit- 
terly. Whence had this man the power 
thus to disturb her self-poise and destroy 
her peace? She asked herself the question 
with a certain indignation, yet without 
power to discover an answer. 

He had called two or three times after- 
ward, but the conversation had been of 
so general a nature that a girl of far more 
self-assertion than Alice Fleming could 
scarcely have considered herself the object 
of any especial attention or regard. 

Yet, with no more than such an utterly 
commonplace and unimpassioned prelude, 
couched in a few clear, unmistakable 
phrases, over Douglas Clavering’s signa- 
ture, hehold! this astounding declara- 
tion ! 

“Why, Alice dear, I hope you have no 
said vivacious little Mrs. 
Wentworth, her hostess, pausing over the 
amber coffee which she was just pouring 
into a breakfast-cup. “You look as if 
you had seen a ghost!” 








Alice controlled herself by a supreme 
effort, and with a light disclaimer on her 
lips, folded the sheet back intoits envelope, 
and addressed herself over the toast and 
omelette to such topics as the weather 
and the success of the amateur concert of 
the previous evening. 

Later on she made a sudden headache 
—a real one—an excuse for seeking the 
solitude of her own room. Now, at last, 
she had time to think, and to read over 
again the few sentences in which she was 
asked for a woman’s supreme gift—her- 
self. 

“T have not known you long,” the 
letter ran, “but I have loved you from 
the first.” 

“Loved !” cried Alice to herself, with a 
fine scorn; “he does not know what love 
is. What has he done either to woo or win? 
Does he knowso little of a woman’s heart 
as to expect her to fly to his arms at his 
first signal? I might have loved the man 
who, out of his own true nature,’ could 
write what Douglas Clavering has writ- 
ten, but he is incapable of comprehending 
his own poetry! A mere clever copyist— 
an artist in words—lightly reproducing 
the joy, the pain, the passion, which others 
have lived !” 

So it happened that the evening post 
left at Professor Clavering’s door a cold, 
though courteous refusal of his suit, 
tempered by no smallest expression ‘of 
sympathy or regret. 

Miss Fleming’s visit at Longbridge was 
already nearly over, and during the few 
remaining days of her stay, she had no 
glimpse of her rejected suitor, and with 
her departure the curtain fell, as she 
believed, forever upon the little drama. 

Midsummer found her at the pleasant 
seaside resort, where she had spent the 
hot months of the preceding year. The 
place was a fashionable one, and there 
was no lack of what is called the best 
society. Alice had been very happy there 
before, entering into the gay spirit of the 
little world about her, almost with the 
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zest of a debutante, but. now, a vague 
sense of disappointment shadowed all the 
familiar scenes. In the endless small- 


talk and badinage of the parlor and 


beach, a kind of dissonance vexed her 
ears. She had her usual quota of admirers 
—one, at least, needing but the slightest 
encouragement to become an avowed 
lover. 

Mr. Frederick Claybourn was cer- 
tainly an unexceptionable parti. His 
family and social connections were of the 
best, his person attractive, his fortune 
ample, his tastes cultivated and refined. 
Alice, herself, had no near kindred, her 
parents and one brother having been long 
dead. Despite her hosts of friends, she 
was, sometimes, very lonely. Why should 
she not, in the loveof this true and manly 
man, find home and rest? Why not, in- 
deed? She scorned herself that ithe 
answer to this question, so often as she 
mentally propounded it to herself, should 
take the form, not of reasonable words, 
but of a clear-cut, thoughtful face, with 
kind eyes looking down—always down— 
upon her, and—abunch of Jacqueminot 
roses! 

Self-poised as she seemed, Alice Flem- 
ing could be sufficiently impulsive on oc- 
easion. It was in one such rash hour 
that she packed her trunks, wakened her 
astounded chaperon to whisper a hasty 
good-bye, and slipped away by the early 
morning-coach, a fugitive from the gay 
beach to the little cottage of her old nurse 
among the New Hampshire hiils. 

It was late afternoon when the slow 
earry-all which conveyed her with her be- 
longings from the railway-station came in 
sight of the low, brown house, nestled un- 
der the shadow of two spreading elms. A 
motherly-looking woman, in a blue check 
gown and snowy apron, stood in the door- 
way, shading her eyes against the level 
sun, as the creaking vehicle drew up before 
the rustic gate. Alice sprang from the 
carriage unassisted, and running lightly 
up the door-yard path bordered by sweet, 
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old-fashioned flowers, threw herself laugh- 
ing and sobbing at once upon the moth- 
erly bosom. 

“The land alive! If it aint Miss 
Alice!” ejaculated good Mrs. Gray, be- 
tween the girl’s frantic embraces. “Why, 
my pet, is anything the matter? They 
said you was at the Harbor with Mra. 
Saybrook this summer.” 

“So I was, and there is nothing the 
matter—at least, not now!” said Alice, a 
little incoherently. “I was only a bit 
lonesome and homesick. I shall be all 
right if you will keep me!” 

“ Keep you, child!” cried the delighted 
woman. “Why the very sight of my 
baby brightens my old eyes! Come 
right in and get off your things. John’ll 
fetch inthetrunk. I'd just set the tea to 
draw when I heard the stage a-comin’, 
and theshortcake’s done toaturn. You’re 
hungry after your long ride, I’m sure!” 

“Hungry! I am-actually starved!” 
cried Alice, submitting to have her hat- 
strings untied, as if she had been in truth 
the child which she would always remain 
in the eyes of the dear old foster-mother. 

Tea over, she settled herself with a sense 
of profound satisfaction in a great easy- 
chair, while Mrs. Gray washed the quaint 
china which she remembered so well. | 

“Tsthere anything new up here, Mam- 
ma Gray ? How are all the people I used 
to know?” 

“ Well, you know Brockton aint much 
for news, Miss Alice. But just at present 
everybody’s talkin’ about Matty and 
Mandy’s golden weddin’. You remember 
Matty and Mandy ?” 

“Yes, indeed! But what do you mean ?” 

“ Well, you see it'll be fifty years, come 
next Thursday, since the old folks was 
married, and Matty and Mandy, they set 
up as much as six months agoto have a 
golden weddin’ for em, and I do believe 
they haint thought of anything else since. 
They’ve invited all the  relations— 
John’s folks from Silver Creek, and Har- 
vey’s and Louisa’s from Manville, besides 
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a whole raft of cousins, and they’ve asked 
all the neighbors, till how they expect to 
get ’em all into that little, old house is a 
wonder to me. And they aint noways 
used to havin’ company either. It fairly 
takes my breath away to think how they're 
goin’ to get through withit all. But. we 
neighbors have talked it all over, and 
we’re goin’ tq pitch in and help with the 
bakin’ and things. Ido hope and pray 
there won’t be no disappointment. The 
old lady was poorly, the other day, and I 
said to Mary Wood, ‘suppose she should 
pass away before Thursday!’ But Mary 
spoke up quick, and says she, ‘The Lord 
wouldn’t allow it!’ And I verily believe 
He wouldn’t! Well, if Lever! If here 
aint Matty and Mandy both comin’ up 
the walk now!” 

Alice looked through the open decor 
with a smile of sympathetic interest. Very 
well, indeed, she remembered the pair of 
elderly twin-sisters, “as like as two peas,” 
the neighbors were wont to say, whom 
she had so often watched walking primly 
up the long aisle of the old country church, 
in the wake of the stout, white-haired 
father leaning upon his heavy cane, and 
the slender, gentle-faced mother in her 
black bombazine dress and close bonnet. 
Just so they must have gone to church, 
she thought, in all the years since they 
were little children. Miss Matty was 
invariably the spokeswoman of the pair, 
Miss Mandy seeming but the quiet 
shadow of her more vivacious sister ; yet 
no shadow was ever a more persistent at- 
tendant of its substance. It must be a 
dire stress of circumstances which would 
send the one abroad without the other. 
Miss Matty’s most rapid and absorbed 
conversation was punctuated with the 
invariable “ Didn’t we, Mandy ?” or“ Isn’t 
it so, Mandy?” and the tone of Miss 
Mandy’s gentle, little “ Yes, sister,” was 
almost patheticin its utter self-abnegation. 

After the first flutter of excitement at 
meeting Mrs. Gray’s unexpected visitor, 
Miss Matty exclaimed : 
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“Well, how fortunate it is that Miss 
Fleming should ’a’ come just now, so as 
to be in time for the weddin’; if she’ll be 
so good as to accept an invitation—isn’t 
it so, Mandy?” 

“ Yes, indeed, sister!” and Miss Mandy’s 
thin, little face, framed in its faded curls, 
brightened with so much pleasure, that 
Alice accepted instantly with geniune 

‘delight. 

“ And—Mrs. Gray—Mandy—it’s come 
to me this very minute”—Miss Matty’s 
voice trembled with eagerness — “ re- 
memberin’ how beautiful Miss Fleming 
read for us last summer at the sewin’- 
circle, and Bessie Chandler bein’ obliged 
to disappoint us on account of the fearful 
cold she took last night being caught in 
the shower—we’d take it, wouldn’t we, 
Mandy ?—as an actual providence, if Miss 
Fleming would read the Poem.” 

Alice stared. The poem? What could 
the woman mean? The thin hands in 
their carefully mended gloves worked 
nervously, the blue eyes looked at ker 
full of an eager appeal. 

Mrs. Gray came to the rescue. 

“Tell Miss Alice about the poem, 
Matty. She don’t understand you.” 

“To be sure! And I hope Miss Flem- 
ing ‘ll excuse my speakin’ so abrupt. 
But you see, Sister Mandy ’n’ I, we’d*been 
thinkin’ a long while about the weddin’, 
and whatever’d make it the very pleas- 
antest for father ’n’ mother. The minis- 
ter, he’d promised to make us a speech, 
and Judge Lawson, too; so we were all 
right so far, but then I couldn't help 
feelin’, and neither could Sister Mandy, 
that ’twould be all perfectly complete 
without a poem. Somehow, there’s noth- 
in’ like poetry to put things in a real, 
tender, feelin’ way, and we knew that we 
never could have another golden weddin’ 
for father and mother. Well, Sister 
Mandy ’n’ I, we’d read a good many 
verses by that great Professor Clavering, 
that everybody talks about, and we set 
great store by ’em, and I says to Mandy 


and Mandy says to me—I do believe, a 


dozen times a day—‘If we could only 
have Professor Clavering to write a poem 


for father and mother, we wouldn’t feel 
to ask another thing on earth!’ And 


from talking and wishing, it went on, 
till, one day, I just burst out: ‘Sister 


Mandy, let’s take the train to Longbridge 
and ask him!’ Sister Mandy kind o’ 


jumped, but she said we would. And 


the long and the short of it is that we 
went. But, if you'll believe it, Miss 
Fleming, after we'd got there and inquired 
out the house, and even rung the door-: 
bell, we was that scared that we were like 
to run away again, and we could fairly 
hear our hearts a-beatin’ in our ears. 
Well a girl come to the door, and we 
asked was Professor Clavering in? and 
she said he was, and asked us would we 
walk into the library. ’Twasa great, big, 
sunshiny sort of a room; and of all the 
books that ever I saw together! why, the 
wall was lined with ’em from the floor to 
the ceilin?. 

“Professor Clavering was writin’ at a 
table by the window, and when he got up, 
we were more scared than ever, he was so 


tall and kind o’ stately. But he was a 


gentleman, I tell you, and he didn’t seem 
a bit put out to be interrupted, and he 
made us sit down in two -easy-chairs, as 
polite as if we’d been the queen, or some- 
body. And,somehow, I got all over feel- 
in’ afraid, and I commenced right away 
to tell him what we’d come for, and how 
there wis just us two left at home with 
father and mother, and how we were goin’ 


to have the golden weddin” and we wanted ~ 


a poem for it. And then I told him some 
o’ the things we wanted to be in it—about 
little Joe that died with the whoopin’- 
cough more’n thirty years ago, and mother 
never over mournin’ for him to this day, 
and Brother William’s goin’ to the war 
and bein’ took prisoner and sent to An- 
dersonville, and only gettin’ home, at last, 
to die. And I told him about the married 
ones and the children, and all that, and I 
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asked him if he’d be willin’ to write it all 
out for us beautiful. He looked kind o’ 
queer, and didn’t answer anything for a 
minute or two, but seemed to be thinkin’ 
to himself. Then he spoke up wonderful 
kind, and says he, ‘ Yes, I’ll do the very 
best I can for you,’ and then—real low— 
‘I haven't any father and mother to make 
a golden weddin’ for!’ Sister Mandy and 
I allowed from that that he’d lost both 
his parents, which we asked about after: 
ward, and found out was true. And he 
took out a little book and asked me a lot 
of questions about father and mother, and 
kept a-notin’ down what I said. Then he 
rang the bell and told the girl to bring us 
some tea and cake, and he would make us 
stay and have some, and he went to the 
door with us, himself, and wished us good- 
bye. And just two weeks from that day 
we got the poem in the post-office, and it’s 
just beautiful, Miss Fleming! father and 
mother don’t know a word about it. They 
think we went to Longbridge just to see 
Cousin Susan. It’s the first time we ever 
kept anything away from them, and we 
did feel sort o’ guilty, but then we did so 
want it to be all asurprise. Sister Mandy 
and I’ve most cried our eyes out over the 
verses a’ready—you never read anything 
so movin’. But we were took back when 
we told the minister's wife about it! ‘Why, 
Matty Perkins!’ says she, ‘didn’t you 
know that Professor Clavering gets as much 
as a hundred dollars for a poem of that 
length? Well, we didn’t know, sure 
enough !—and for awhile it worried us a 
good deal, but finally I says to Sister 
Mandy, ‘ We aint a-goin’ to be wretched 
over that any more? We didn’t know any 
better, and the Lord ’ll pay him, if we 
can’t!’ Now, Miss Fleming, do you feel 
as if you could read the poem for us?” 
The two sisters had been too much ab- 
sorbed to notice the alternate reddening 
and paling of Alice’s cheek, as the simple 
recital went on. She caught her breath 
with something like a sob, as she answered 


gently, 
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“T shall be proud to try!” 

“ Well, then, the one thing that’s troubled 
Sister Mandy and me is off our minds, 
And we'll bring the poem right up to- 
morrow mornin’, so that you can have 
plenty of time to look it over.” 

When the poem had been brought next 
day, carefully wrapped in tissue-paper, 
and committed by Miss Matty to Alice’s 
own hands, she carried it away to her 
room, and when she had shut the door, 
unrolled it almost with reverent care. 

It was truly a wonderful poem. Alice’s 
heart burned, and her tears fell, asshe read. 
Genius indeed had produced the work 
which all the world had praised, but the 
power which could thus touch and trans- 
form even the most trivial incidents of 
commonplace lives, investing all with an 
atmosphere of true appreciation and 
tender reverence—what could this have 
been but inspiration? No truer or more 
loving hand had ever sketched the “ simple 
annals of the poor.” No trifling request 
had been forgotten, nothing left out, yet 
the result was clothed with all the refine- 
ment of the loftiest theme. 

And this was the man whose suit she 
had scorned, because forsooth, she had be- 
lieved him proud, cold, self-centred ! Was 
it not the very irony of fate which gave 
her this late, vain revelation of the heart 
she had thrown away? What wonder 
that all other “men had been to her 
like shadows,” since she had seen—alas! 
not known—this “ Douglas tender and 
true?” 

Miss Fleming, who as an amateur elocu- 
tionist of rare powers, had been in frequent 
request among her friends, had never put 
her whole soul into her reading as on the 
evening of the long-expected anniversary. 
Everything had been perfect, the weather 
glorious, all the invited guests present, 
from near and far, the supper a much be- 
praised triumph, the speeches felicitous, 
the old groom and bride absolutely beau- 
tiful in their unsullied happiness. The 
poem, left to the place of honor, had been 











announced by the pastor in a few ap- 
propriate sentences. 

Alice had read it, perhaps halfthrough, 
the rich sweet tones of her voice vibrating 
through the hushed and crowded room, 
now tremblingin tender pathos, and again 
ringing strong and clear, when a little 
stir at the door announced the arrival of 
some late comer. The reader scarcely 
noted the slight interruption, for the 
smothered whispers were speedily hushed, 
and in a breathless stillness she read on 
to theend. She ceased, her cheeks flushed, 
her hands trembling, a strange light in 
her beautiful face. A tall figure emerged 
from the shadow of the entry, making its 
way directly toward her. A _ strange 
magnetic power drew her eyes—she put 
out her hand dizzily to feel it taken in a 
vice-like clasp. 

“Thank you, Miss Fleming!” said 
Douglas Clavering aloud ; but bending to 
her very ear, he added in a tense whisper : 

“You could read my poor verses like 
that—and throw away my heart!” 

She drew herself up facing him, with 
neither pride nor shame. In that single, 
supreme moment they might have been 
alone in the universe. 

“T did not know its value then!” she 
answered, just above her breath, and, that 
moment, Miss Matty and her sisterly 
shadow pressed to-the front—the two 
faded faces glorified with happy triumph. 

“Ladies and gentlemen!” cried Miss 
Matty, her shrill voice rising to the occa- 
sion: “Sister Mandy and I have the 
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wonderful and unexpected honor ¢f intro- 
ducing to you all the writer of the beauti- 
ful verses which you have just listened to 
—Professor Clavering. While makin’ a 
summer journey in this part o’ the coun- 
try, he has done us the unspeakable 
honor of remembering this evening, and 
has given us the beautiful surprise of his 
presence under our humble roof. It’s an 
honor to father and mother, that Sister 
Mandy ’n’ I'll never forget so long as—” 
Miss Matty’s strained voice broke in full 
tide of eloquence, and she ended her 
period by a burst of happy tears. 

In all his previous fortunate career 
Douglas Clavering had never found him- 
self so forcibly and completely lionized as 
on this particular occasion, and never be- 
fore had he been so meekly and unresist- 
ingly exhibited in this interesting 
character. 

Only one thing Miss Matty has never 
been able to understand. 

When, last of all the guests, Miss 
Fleming and Professor Clavering stood in 
the doorway, about to walk away to Mrs. 
Gray’s together, and Miss Matty had said, 
perhaps for the half-dozenth time: 

“So strange you never told me that you 
and Professor Clavering were acquainted, 
Miss Fleming?” 

Alice answered quietly, smiling up at 
her tall escort. 

“But we were not, Miss Matty! It 
was you and Miss Mandy who intro- 


duced us to each other!” 
, MARY A, P. STANSBURY. 





LL are architects of Fate, 


Working in these walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 


Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is or low, 
Each thing in its place is best, 


And what seems but idle show 


Strengthens and supports the rest. 
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CHAMP.* 


BY 


M. G. M’CLELLAND. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HE house seemed to ache with loneli- 

ness when I got back to it once more, 
and the silence to become a conducting 
medium of power and potency, capable of 
bringing to me sounds from the beyond. 
Unconsciously my ears strained them- 
selves, and my nerves tightened like harp- 
strings. I wandered from room to room 
and tried to fill the empty moments with 
the old pursuits, working first at one 
thing, then at another, with a morbid 
restlessness that was ever on the increase. 
Of what use was it to paint when there 
was no eye to note and rejoice over my 
progress? Of what use to practice, since 
no ear would be gladdened by the result. 
Of what use to read or study, since my 
culture or ignorance would give delight, 
or pain, to no living soul? Of what use 
was anything to a woman who yearned 
fur sympathy and companionship, and 
~ who was alone? 

All the wise, profound, and incontro- 
vertible formulas that have failed to 
satisfy hearts, no matter how thoroughly 
they may be indorsed by heads, presented 
themselves to my brain in regular order, 
and my brain took scant heed of them. 
Nature had the floor, and spoke with. in- 
sistence. It was a miserable thing for a 
woman to dwell alone, a doubly miserable 
thing for a woman to be without an object 
on which to lavish the love that was in 
her. My mind began to linger over the 
glimpse I had had of a home—a home 
made cheery, in spite of its incomplete- 
ness, by the presence of a little child. 
Then the old bitterness returned. Why 
was I, of all women, childless? The 
poorest and most forsaken of the earth, 
the very beggar women in the streets had 
more wealth, more happiness than I. 


They had children about their knees, 
while I—had only an empty house and 
an empty heart. 

The vision of Champ Morris's curly 
head, and the clasp of her clinging arms 
came again and again, and haunted and 
possessed me. With all my streagth I 
envied the father; with all my strength 
I longed for the child. In my solitude I 
made pictures of my empty rooms, filled 
with a child’s presence; my empty life 
with a child’s love. Pictures of baby-life, 
and my joy init; of child-life, and my 
interest in it; of girl-life, and my watch- , 
ful, sympathetic care of it. 

In my musings I am afraid that the 
father did not count for much. I wanted 
the baby so intensely that the idea that, 
in all probability, the father might want 
her too, lay outside of my consciousness. 
I began to plan how I might obiain posses- 
sion of her to adopt and rear as my own. 

The idea of adopting a child was not 
new to me; the suggestion had often been 
made by philanthropic and interfering 
friends, as it usually is made to rich and 
childless women. I had also canvassed 
its possibilities in my own mind, and with 
Myra, who, to do her justice, opposed the 
scheme with vigor. 

“Give as much money as you please to 
asylums and homes and country excur- 
sions,” counseled Myra. “But if you 
value peace and comfort and decency, 
don’t bring a strange child into your life. 
It will be a viper, or bave viperish kin, or 
breed dissension in your own family. 
Then there’s always the dynamite of 
hereditary tendencies to blow you up at 
every turn. Adopted hereditary tenden- 
cies are invariably nasty and mortifying. 
And then the kin! all sorts and condi- 
tions, swarming out of murky backgrounds 
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with mysterious threats and cavernous 
pockets.” 

“Perhaps I can find a baby without 
objectionable kin,” I suggested. 

“Perhaps you can find a roc’s egg, or 
Sinbad’s valley of diamonds,” scoffed 
Myra. “Kinship with the adopted child 
of arich and liberal woman grows like a 
banyan tree. It’s counted to the thou- 
sandth generation, and maintained ruth- 
lessly.” 

Occasionally she would take a still 
more objectionable view-of the matter, 
and enlarge on it. 

“You'll just be laying up grief for 
yourself, Mrs. Winn,” she would reason. 
“You know how emotional you South- 
erners are, and what a tremendous pull 
on your lives the affections have. Just 
as sure as you adopt a baby you'll get 
wrapped up in it, and the miserable little 
wretch will play the whole gamut of 
calamity, from whooping-cough to death. 
Pets are always subject to endless casuali- 
ties ; it’s an uncomfortable trick they have 
to turn out dear gazelles.” 

“But am I never to love anything for 
fear of calamity?” I demanded. “I'd 
rather love and lose a thousand times, 
than be as I am.” 

Myra bent forward suddenly and 
kissed me. 

“Dear, it is because you have loved and 
lost that I dread the experiment for you,” 
she said, gently. “And I think you will 
do wisely to let well alone.” 

This was very sensible and very cold- 
blooded. It influenced me. Myra al- 
ways did influence me; she put things in 
strong lights, and did not scruple to hold 
them there. Still she could only keep 
the idea in check ; she could not eradicate 
it. The necessity for something to love 
grew stronger with repression, and the 
principal reason, after all, which pre- 
vented my adoption of a child, was the 
fact that, until now, I had seen no child 
that specially commended itself to me. 
To little Champ Morris my heart had 
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gone out at once, and little Champ 
Morris I was determined to have, should 
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it be within the power of promises and 
persuasion to induce her father to sur- 
render to me the care of her. 
Involuntarily I pinned my faith largely 
on what I could do for the child, the ad- 
vantages, present and prospective, which 
it would be in my power to secure to her. 
Of. the ways and means of journalistic 
life I was deeply ignorant, also of the 
emoluments accruing from a position on 
the staff of a daily newspaper; but, to 
my mind, the prima facie evidence was 


against Mr. Morris’s being possessed of 


much money, or specially brilliant pros- 
pects. Among my acquaintance were 
numbered some publishers and Jiterati, 
and the hue and cry of “no money in 
literature ” was familiar in my ears. Then, 
tod, the quarter in which I had discovered 
Mr. Morris did not suggest overwhelming 
financial success. His apartment was 
comfortable, but it was terribly far down 
town, and terribly high up in the air, 
which last, to be sure, might -be an ad- 
vantage. No: looking at the matter all 
around I felt convinced that Mr. Morris 
must be a poor man, might possibly be a 
man not without anxiety as to the meeting 
of those hypothetical ends which occupy 
so large a space in the human outlook, 
and I was mean enough to rejoice in the 
probability: “a man so circumstanced 


would be likely to listen to practical sug- 


gestions anent his little daughter. He 
would take other things into consideration 
besides his own feelings. 

The fact that the child had Southern 
blood in her veins pleased me, made a 
bond between us; and yet I was glad to 
know that her father was a Northern 
man. Why I should have been isa little 
difficult of analysis—probably from some 
innate, unreasoning conviction that North- 
ern people are less governed by emotions, 
less careless of material advantage. The 
idea is totally erroneous; but, like most 
fallacies, deep-rooted, and prone to influ- 
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ence thought in spite of experience to the 
contrary. 

Having decided to my satisfaction that 
Mr. Morris, in light of his birth, would 
doubtless take practical views of the 
matter, I began turning over in my mind 
how to bring about a meeting on a more 
conventional platform, for lightly as I 
was disposed, at this juncture, to regard 
paternal love and paternal rights, I was 
forced to admit that such things, inconve- 


nient as I found them, must exist, and be 


allowed for. The first step, therefore, 
would be to establish beyond all question 
my responsibility and fitness for the trust. 
After that I could feel my way to propo- 
sitions. 

How did women get to know strange 
journalists, I wondered. Mutual ac- 
quaintances? But I knew nobody who 
knew Mr. Morris and could help me to a 
. meeting with him. I had no literary as- 
pirations to serve as a stalking horse to an 


acquaintance, and I could scarcely write 
a note and request him to call on the 
strength of having fainted on his hearth- 
rug. What should I do? Force of habit 
presented my usual counselor, Myra; but 
somehow I did not want to talk to Myra 


about my plan. Myra was so sensible, so 
uncompromisingly practical, that, in all 
probability she would stigmatize the 
whole scheme as foolish to the verge of in- 
anity, and what would be worse, would 
prove the same with power and perspicuity. 
An undercurrent of consciousness that 
Myra would have justice as well as judg- 


ment on her side, made me willing to . 


avoid discussion of the matter until it 
should be irrevocable. The thing I had 
made up my mind to do might be foolish, 
but I shrank from having its folly demon- 
strated in the initial stages. 

The plans I evolved and abandoned 
would have achieved distinction for a 
corps of diplomats, so subtle and complex 
were they. I grew interested, alert, more 
like my old self than I had been for years. 
Life became once more a thing of worth; 
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began to pulse and glow with light and 
purpose. 

Then, as often happens, accident threw 
into my hands the coverted opportunity, 
My elaborate plans all proved abortive 
and my second meeting with Mr. Morris 
took place when I was not even thinking 
of him. 


CHAPTER V. 


On Saturday afternoon, a couple of 
weeks after my adventure at the bird- 
fancier’s, I received a note from a friend 
living on Staten Island, begging me to 
come over and spend the next day with 
her. 

“T am very poorly,” she wrote, “and 
sadly in need of a cheerful, healthy pres- 
ence, ifonly for a few hours. Please come: 
it will be a real charity. You are not a 
strict Sabbatarian, I know, so perhaps in 
the afternoon you will play for me the 
tender, dreamy music that your fingers 
seem created to coax from the keys. The 
carriage will meet you at the ferry.” 

My friend—the wife of one of the 
officers over at the Fort—was a confirmed 
invalid. What the trouble was, I don’t 
know; but had heard vaguely of 
paralysis of the nerve-centres, and had 
received, somehow, the impression that 
never while life should remain would 
Annie Chalmers be able to stand erect, or 
take a single step unaided. Everything 
that devotion and wealth could command 
of science and skill, all that knowledge 
and experience could bring to bear upon 
the case, had been tried, and without suc- 
cess. The medical fraternity, distinguished 
and obscure, regular and irregular, old 
school and new, at home and abroad, had 
diagnosed and discussed, heaped erudition 
and language mountain high, and pocketed 
big fees only to arrive at a conclusion 
which my colored mammy would have 
summed up in language like this : “ When 
folks git bad-off like dat, doctor’s truck 
aint no ’count.' Dey got to lay low an’ 
take it fur deir:sheer !” 
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It was a terrible pity when thought 
over dispassionately; but, somehow, in 
Mrs. Chalmers presence the full pathos of 
the thing would fail to strike one. She 
was so bright and sunny-tempered ; she 
accepted the inevitable so gallantly, and 
strove to adjust her life so that the pain, 
weariness, and unsightliness of invalidism 
should be kept in the background ; she 
took so vivid an interest in life that it 
was only when absent from her that the 
full realization of the pity of it would 
come. Some one said of her once that she 
lived all the Christianity and philosophy 
combined that other people were content 
to talk about. And it is certain that the 
pleasantest rooms in the officers’ quarters 
were confessedly those in which Guy 
Chalmers's wife was doomed to pass her 
life. 

Sunday morning broke clear and vigor- 
ous, with a steel-blue sky and a foretaste 
of winter in the air. The wind, scarcely 
more than a breeze, was from the north- 
west, and full of bright, bracing sugges- 
tions of holly and Christmas and sleigh 
bells and snow-covered hills. My spirits 
rose with every breath, and the blood in 
my veins thrilled and quickened in re- 
sponse to the frosty sunshine. 

AsI entered the train and made my 
way along the aisle, a tall, broad-shouldered 
man rose and indicated his seat with a 
wave of the open newspaper in his hand. 
The courtesy was unusual, so I raised my 
eyes as I thanked him, and, to my sur- 
prise, discovered him to be Mr. Morris. 
Involuntarily I glanced around for Champ, 
and my heart gave a quick bound of hope 
and anticipation. But I could see no 
child near us who answered in the least to 
my recollection of the little maid, so I 
was forced to recognize the, to me, un- 
welcome fact that her father had come 
out without her. Presently the lady next 
me left the train and Mr. Morris dropped 
into her vacant seat. He was apparently 
deeply engrossed with his paper, and read 
on with a calm disregard of my proximity 
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that was annoying. Here was my op- 
portunity, and for all practical purposes 
it seemed likely that it would prove use- 
less. How could I talk to a man about 
his child and convey an impression of my 
interest in her if he would not even look 
atme? How could I even distantly 
insinuate the scheme that was working like 
leaven in my mind to a man who had 
evidently forgotten that such a woman as 
I lived in the world? A vague feeling of 
mortification filled me. I had dwelt so 
constantly on my adventure, suffered it to 
usurp so large a portion of my thoughts, 
that it was a surprise and humiliation to 
find that the impression received had been 
stronger than that made. In all prob- 
ability the child would fail to recognize 
me also. The idea was painful. 

Then I remembered that tall, slender 
women, clad in gray New Markets and 
double veils, have a way of looking alike, 
and that Mr. Morris’s courtesy had prob- 
ably been extended to the sex, not the 
individual. I would test it. Putting up 
my veil I moved slightly and contrived 
that the little basket of fruit and flowers 
I carried should strike against his arm. 
Then, as he glanced over his paper, I 
murmured the conventional “ Pardon 
me!” 

His face lighted up and his hand was 
instantly extended. 

“My lady of the serpents!” he ex- 
claimed genially. “Upen my word I’m 
glad to see you! You’ve been on my 
mind, more or less, for the last two weeks. 
I hope your adventure had no ill effects. 
How have you been? Pretty well. That’s 
good! No more terrors, I suppose?” 

“ None,” I answered. “ My life has been 
unbroken calm since the snake episode. 
You were very good to me that day, and 
I was very foolish, My only excuse is 
that I couldn’t help it.” 

“That’s the fundamental principle of 
all excuses,”’ he smiled. “ Nature is always 
tripping us up. You told me your terror 
was a natural antipathy, so, of course, 
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you couldn’t help it. You behaved very 
well on the whole, Mrs. Winn.” There 
was a slight pause. before my name which 
was brought out with rather an experi- 
mental inflection. 

“You know me?” 

“Well, yes;” a whimsical expression 
flitting over his face. “Do you suppose 
the identity of the heroine of avery pretty 
little adventure had no interest for me? 
Didn’t I tell you that I’m a newspaper 
man, and doesn’t that confession involve a 
healthy curiosity about my kind? I had 
an able auxiliary in Champ. While you 
fainted and I grew frantic, my little maid 
investigated your card-case. The spring 
was stiff, but she is possessed of persistence 
and a sturdy thumb, so,she wriggled it 
open. When I attempted to rescue it 
the cards fell out, and the name passed 
into my possession. Do you forgive me?” 

“Oh! yes,’ I answered. “I would have 
given you a card if I’d remembered. 
Now tell me about Champ. Has she for- 
gotten me.” 

“Not a bit of it! 


She calls you ‘ yat 
birder-lady,’ and tumbles over on the 
hearth-rug the instant I open the door, in 


imitation of your faint. She has dra- 
matic instincts—little Champ. You’d be 
amused to see how well she does it.” 

I plied him with questions about the 
child, leading him on to talk of her traits, 
her character, and disposition, and letting 
him see how deep was my interest, and 


how strong was the hold the baby had 


taken on my fancy. 

“You are unusually fond of children, 
Mrs. Winn,” he observed, presently. 
“You have let me yarn away about my 
baby for half an hour, and I honestly be- 
lieve I’ve bored you! Havel? Truth, 
mind!—I shall detect the spurious ring 
of a pretty speech.” 

I smiled. “No, you haven’t bored me. 
Tt interests me to hear about Champ. 
But, why do you say ‘unusually fond’ of 
children? All women are fond of babies.” 

An amused smile, that had in it a touch 
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of tenderness, passed like a wave over his 
face. 

“You are unsophisticated,” he re- 
marked; “most Southern women are, 
Don’t you know that it’s a notorious fact 
that the maternal instinct is dying out? 
Is being relegated to the limbo of things 
obsolete, along with belief in love and 
God and the sanctity of marriage? 
Come, confess that you have ‘opinions’ 
about these things, like the rest of woman- 
kind in this age of progress. You are, by 
adoption at least, a daughter of an ad- 
vanced society and town.” 

“Yes,” I assented, and looked him 
straight in the eyes. “Certainly, I have 
opinions. I believe in every one of the 
things you have named, as absolutely as 
did my own grandmother. And I dislike 
remarks such as you have just made. 
They are unfair, and, in a great measure, 
utterly untrue.” 

His expression changed and softened. 
“TI beg your pardon,” he said, and then 
spoke of other things. 

He was going over to Staten Island, he 
explained, to call on some friends at the 
Fort—Captain and Mrs. Chalmers. He 
had thought of bringing Champ, but de- 
cided that it might be troublesome, as 
Mrs. Chalmers was an invalid. Then I 
disclosed to him the fact of our destina- 
tion being the same, and wondered a little 
at our having mutual friends. 

“T’ve only known them a couple of 
years,” he averred. “It has been impos- 
sible for me to leave the city for the last two 
summers, so I’ve kept Champ on the Island. 
The first summer she was very ill, and the 
ladies at the Fort were kind and atten- 
tive, notably Mrs. Chalmers. What a 
wonderful woman she is!” 

My assent was given warmly, and by 
the time the subject of Mrs. Chalmers 
wa exhausted, the train stopped. Mr. 
Morris possessed himself of my basket and 
a book or two I was taking to my friend, 
and generally took me into his keeping. 
We missed our boat by the usual five 
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minutes, and while waiting for the next 
one strolled through Castle Gardens, and 
looked at the emigrants sunning them- 
selves on the benches, and talking to each 
other ineevery known language and patois. 
Women with braided hair, and men with 
ear-rings walked about, or sat in listless, 
homesick groups. 

A wee little maid in a dark, short- 
waisted, stuff gown, with a scarlet and yel- 
low kerchief around her neck, and a tight 
blue skull-cap on her head, had crept 
under the chains, and was trotting on the 
grass in her funny little sabots, uncon- 
scious alike of prohibitions and her own 
picturesqueness. 

There had been rain the night before 
and little pools of water had collected in 
the worn places in the asphalt. The sun- 
light glinted on them and the breeze 
ruffled them in tiny waves. A flock of 
sparrows improved the opportunity for a 
bath, and clustered about the pools in 
noisy groups, and, one after another, went 
down into them, flirting their wings and 
sending the water in diamond showers 
over their brown backs. 

Then the ferryboat bell sounded and 
we went cn board and stood on the after- 
deck and enjoyed the superb effect of the 
city we were leaving, with its wondrous 
lights and shades, its domes and spires 
catching and reflecting the sunlight from 
gilding and glass, its many colored roofs, 

‘its lace-like bridge, the mighty statue 
standing sentry with uplifted arm, the 
wonder of low lying hills away in the 
horizon, the bend of the steel-blue sky, and 
the glorious gleam and sparkie of waters 
catching the sunlight like the diamond 
setting of a rare mosaic. 

On the lower deck a band played 
national airs of many lands, and collected 
tribute at short intervals. Mr. Morris 
found me a sheltered nook and a camp 
stool, and we fell into talk which I subtly 
directed to the child again, and succeeded 
at last in winning from him a promise 
that the little one should visit me. With 
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this I was content, feeling that I must 
angie warily, and glad to discover, from a 
chance suggestion, that my companion 
was unaware of the fact that I was a 


' widow, aff ignorance I made up my mind 


to foster if it should be possible. 

Mrs. Chalmers’s carriage was awaiting 
me, and as I approached it, the coachman 
stepped forward, touched his hat and 
handed mea card on which was hastily 
traced in pencil: “I am trying an experi- 
ment—to please Guy. The Adept will 
come over in the carriage with you. 
Please don’t mind! I had no time to 
make other arrangements, Annie.” 

On the back seat of the carriage were 


two ladies, one stout, the other very slender ; 


both were clad in black, and both heavily 
veiled. As I put my foot on the carriage 
step, the stout woman made as though 
she would change to the front seat, but I 
stopped her. A sudden indefinable feel- 
ing of revulsion had swept over me, a 
feeling that nothing earthly would induce 
me to take the place beside the slender 
woman. And it was supplemented by a 
reluctance to entering the carriage at all. 
If I could have invented any excuse for 
not doing so, on the spur of the moment, 
I should have freed myself at once; but 
besides the horrible incivility of the pro- 
ceeding—the ladies had been waiting for 
me half an hour—no tangible reason 
would present itself. Feeling strangely 
frightened, and heartily disgusted with 
myself, I let Mr. Morris help me in and 
deliver up my belongings. Then, obeying 
an impulse, I leaned out and offered him 
the fourth seat. There must have been 
more entreaty in my voice than the occa- 
sion would justify, for Mr. Morris looked 
surprised, and then, as his eye rested on 
my companions, a trifle amused. He 
preferred to walk, however, and lifted his 


“ 


hat with a cheerful and reassuring “au 
revoir |” 

At the sound of his voice the slender 
woman bent suddenly ,forward, quite 


across her companion, and gazed out at 
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him with her veil down tight against her 
face. Then, as the carriage whirled away 
she shrank again into her corner, and the 
other woman reached out and took her 
hand. e 

During the drive my companions pre- 
served an almost. unbroken silence and 
immobility. Once the elder woman spoke 
some words in a slow, sibilant tongue 
with an Oriental cadence, and the younger 
replied briefly in the same language. 
Once, also, I, nearly spell-bound by the 
lethargy of silence, essayed to dispell it by 
a courteous hope that the delay at the 
ferry on my account had caused them no 
inconvenience, and some casual remarks 


about the weather and the scenery. The- 


elder woman replied in pure English, but 
with a curious foreign accent, and such 
reserve of manner that I forebore from 
farther civilities. 

The younger woman had withdrawn her 
hand from her companion’s clasp and 
folded it with its fellow in herlap. They 
were long, narrow hands, flexible and 
nervous, with fingers singularly tapering. 
The delicate black gloves seemed part of 
them, so subtly did they yield to every 
line and curve. Soon they began to move, 
slowly at first, then with increasing rapid- 
ity, wrapping, writhing, twisting them- 
selves together as though each finger were 
a separate organism, created to demon- 
strate a distinct idea. My gaze grew fixed, 
fascinated, and I felt as though I should 
scream aloud if it should continue, and 
yet was conscious that to see those rest- 
less members in repose would be a shock. 
The sensation of unreasoning terror deep- 
ened, grew poignant, and I leaned back 
in my corner trembling, and drew my 
veil in thick folds over my face. 

When we reached the Fort I hung 
back, on pretense of speaking to John, 
the coachman, and allowed the two wo- 
mentoprecedeme. The horses, a nervous 
team, pranced and moved restlessly, and 
a soldier courteously came forward and 


stood at their heads while John opened the 
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door and helped us out. The women, 
moving onward to the portal which gave 
entrance to the officers’ quarters, passed 
the horses close, and as they did so the 
near horse, for no apparent, reason, 
suddenly shied, sprang sideways against 
his fellow and both horses began to 
plunge and back. The coachman leaped 
to the assistance of the man at their 
heads, calling to his team, and soothing 
them. 

For an instant the danger for both men 
was imminent, then as suddenly as they 
had commenced, the excited horses ceased 
plunging and stood motionless and tremb- 
ling in every limb. The young woman 
went up to them and spoke in the melo- 
dious, unknown tongue, and laid her hands 
on the near horse and in a moment the 
trembling had ceased. I could not see 
her face, for the thickness of her veil, but 
I seemed to know that a strange smile, 
like sunlight during an eclipse, had passed 
over it. 

The men looked at each other with 
troubled faces, and the soldier hastily 
crossed himself. The women entered the 
house and I heard Captain Chalmers’s 
hearty, cheerful voice greeting them. The 
sound of it broke the weird spell that 
seemed to have fallen on us, and with a 
long breath of relief I turned to question 
John, as he handed me the books and my, 
basket of fruit. 

“What made your horses behave that 
way, John? You’ve driven me often and 
I never saw them do so before. What 
frightened them?” 

“The Lord knows, ma’am. I’vedriven 
this team nigh four ye’r, and never had 
’em do such a trick befo’, They was 
sorter ticklish comin’ along, ma’am, jer 
kin’ and twitchin’ and doin’ like they 
wanted to look over thar own shoulders. 
Look like they’d thar devil in ’em—or be- 
hind ’em, one or t’other.” ; 

“Folks say horses kin see morn 
humans,” observed the soldier. “ Thars 
them that believes the beasts hev ther 
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second sight! I dunno myself, not being 
high larnt ; but to me it look sorter curious 
ther way thet woman done the horses— 
tarrifyin’ em a-most to death, and then 
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’swaging ’em down like lambs. T’warnt 
nat’ul! Who is she, John, anyhow?” ° 
“God knows!” John answered. 
‘And again the soldier crossed himself. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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“To me, fair friend, you never can be old; 
For as you were, when first your eye I ey’d, 
‘Such seems your beauty still.” 
Sonnet.—SHAKESPEARE. 
Twastwilight: and the flickering flames 
cast weird shadows on the walls of 
Marion Eldershaw’s studio. Marion sat 
bolt upright in an arm-chair, her hands 
clasped together across her knees, staring 
into the glowing embers. Her handsome 


face was faded and worn; there were 
silver streaks in her dark hair; her very 
hands had lost the looks of youth: she 
was just thirty, and she looked years older. 


By her side, crouched on the hearth- 
rug, was a widely different specimen of 
womanhood—a red-haired girl with a 
placid, unruffled brow, and a complexion 
of dazzling fairness. 

“T had hitherto supposed, Ethel,” said 
Marion, breaking the silence, “that wo- 
men had two advantages over men.” 

“Only two !” Ethel came a little nearer. 
“What are they?” 

“You are not liable to sit on a jury, 
and you are not expected to go to funerals; 
but it appears that I have made a mistake. 
My poor old cousin’s lawyer has sent me 
an invitation (it’s a ghastly mockery, but 
I don’t know what else to call it!) to be 
present at the ceremony on Saturday. I 
never saw my cousin since I was a child, 
and then I did not like him at all. I 
don’t see why I am bound to go all the 
way to ——shire just when I have prom- 
ised to finish my picture, but I suppose I 
must.” 

“How hard you work!” exclaimed 
Ethel, admiringly. 


‘sit for a study of Elaine. 


Marion had met Ethel Heath in the 
summer; she had heard her spoken of as 
an orphan girl of independent means 
whom it would be a kindness to befriend. 
Entirely fascinated by her beauty, Marion 
had begged her as a favor to come and 
The sittings 
had been prolonged indefinitely as the 
two got to like each other better, and now 
there was hardly a day that Ethel did 
not look into the studio, even if it were 
but for a few minutes, 

“Work is the merest matter of habit,” 
answered Marion, “and I had to begin 
very early. I had a certain amount of 
talent, no scrap of genius (it’s much rarer 
than people suppose); but in following 
my profession, behold, I have lost my 
youth and my good looks.” 

As she spoke, she took a spill from a 
vase and lighted the candles that stood on 
the mantelpiece. A step was audible in 
the passage, a curtain was pushed aside, 
and before Marion could stop her by word 
or sign, the servant had ushered a visitor 
into the room. 

“Mr. William Eldershaw.” 

A broad-shouldered middle-aged man 
with a brown beard; he carried himself 
erect, and had the air of a person who is 
accustomed to think for himself and act 
quickly. He found his way between an 
easel and a low table, skillfully avoiding 
a heap of rugs that had been thrown an 
the floor, and held out both his hands, 
crying, “ Marion! have you forgotten me 
after all these years? Why, Molly!”— 
and there was infinite tenderness in his 
tone—“ have you been ill, my dear?” 
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Marion stood by the fireside; in her 
surprise and joy she forgot all about 
Ethel, who had fled from the room. 
“Will, dear old boy!” she exclaimed, 
“T’ve no words to say how glad I am. 
No, no, not ill” (as he repeated his ques- 
tion), “ but getting rather old, you know. 
It’s fifteen years since we met.” 

Hand clasped in hand, they remained 
for a few seconds looking at each other; 
then she pointed to a chair and broke into 
a string of questions. How long had he 
been in England? Had he been down to 
——+shire? How was the old place look- 
ing? And,O Will! 1 do hope he forgave 
you before he died ?” 

Marion and William Eldershaw were 
distant cousins; as children they had 
been inseparable companions, as boy and 
girl the most devoted friends. Will was 


an orphan and lived with Marion’s father. 
At the Stone House, hard by, old Mr. 
.Eldershaw supported the family dignity 
by accumulating wealth and indulging in 


wild freaks of temper. He never loved 
the boy whom all the neighbors regarded 
as his heir; there were perpetual quarrels 
and misunderstandings. At last Will 
fairly broke loose from all restraints, and 
vowed that he would go to Canada and 
try his luck asa farmer. “Go,” said his 
uncle, “and you will never inherit the 
Stone House.” And Will,in his boyish 
passion, had answered that the Stone 
House was nothing to him. The next 
day he set sail for Quebec, with twenty 
pounds in his pocket, a light. heart in his 
breast, and a firm resolve to make his 
fortune immediately and come back and 
marry his cousin, if she would have him. 
It was fifteen years later, and Will was 
still a bachelor; he had returned (without 
the fortune) to find that Uncle Stephen 
was just dead, that Marion had made her- 
self a reputation as an artist, that she 
looked sadly weary and overworked, and 
that he loved her still, better than any 
one in the wide world. 

For a quarter of an hour the cousins 
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talked; at the end of that time Marion 
went to look for Ethel. “She is the 
loveliest little maiden you ever saw, Will,” 
she explained as she left the room, “and 
I expect you to be very nice to her.” 

That evening, when her visitors had 
departed, Marion hit upon a brilliant 
plan. Will was utterly unchanged, he 
was just the same good-natured fellow as 
ever. He was sure to inherit the Stone 
House property (had not Uncle Stephen 
sent for him to come home?), he must 
settle down at last as an English country 
gentleman, and he must marry Ethel 
Heath. “TI have built a good many cas- 
tles in my day,” she thought, “and now 
I hope to lay the foundation-stone of a 
lasting one. The first thing to remember 
is, that I must be very cautious, so I will 
hold my tongue and not interfere too 
much. Ethel especially must not know 
anything about it. Willis so good, I’m 
quite sure of him or 1 wouldn’t tum 
match-maker, and he did admire her im- 
mensely. If there is one person in the 
world I ought to understand, it is Will 
Eldershaw.” 

For the next few days Marion was 
very busy. Will came in whenever he 
had time; he took the profoundest in- 
terest in the picture (for which Ethel 
was sitting), declaring that if the lily 
maid really looked like that, “she de 
served the title of Elaine the fair, Elaine 
the lovable.” 

On the afternoon of old Mr. Elder- 
shaw’s funeral the wind blew fiercely 
across the marsh land that formed part of 
the Stone House estate. The huge elms 
in front of the library windows towered 
up into a gray sky. Mr. Eldershaw had 
always liked the room in spite of its 
eastern aspect ; here he had sat with his 
newspaper and his short pipe; here he 
had harangued the bailiff, scolded the 
farm laborers, and quarreled with his 
neighbors when he got the chance. And 
here were now assembled his two relatives, 











William and Marion Eldershaw, his doc- 
torand his lawyer. Seated on a bench at 
the farther end of the room were the house- 
keeper and the farm bailiff’ On a big 
round table was a tray containing re- 
freshments.’ Just behind it hung an en- 
graving, the Duke of Wellington stand- 
ing by the bier of his great enemy. 
Marion, looking round the room witha 
scarcely suppressed shudder, remembered 
the picture, and how, as a little child, 
she had shut her eyes and run past it, if 
by any chance she had been left in the 
library alone. She remembered, too, the 
red flock paper, the musty smell of old 
books, the leather-backed chairs, and the 
sound of the elms as they swayed to and 
fro in the wind. It was a dreary place 
in which to live and die! 

Well, when Will came down for good 
and brought his wife, he must make a sit- 
ting-room on the other side of the house. 

Marion roused herself from her day- 
dream with a start—Mr. Morgan, the law- 
yer, was addressing her. 

“If it is convenient to you, Miss Elder- 
shaw, and to the gentlemen, I will proceed 
to read the will.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Morgan, just as you 
think fit,” she answered. 

Mr. Morgan bowed. He was a new 
partner in an old firm; he knew little or 
nothing of the quarrels and misunder- 
standings of the Eldershaw family; he 
had never seen either Mr. or Miss Elder- 
shaw before, but he did not like the task 
that was before him. A dead silence fell 
on the assembled company, only broken 
by the noise of the wind outside, and the 
creaking of the bailiff’s boots within. The 
will was short and clear. 

Marion heard and understood every 
word of it. There were small legacies to 
the doctor, the bailiff, the servants; a sum 
of five hundred pounds was left to the 
county hospital. The Stone House with 
its farm and lands, and invested property 
to the amount of twenty thousand pounds, 


was bequeathed unconditionally to the, 
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testator’s first cousin once removed, Mar- 
ion Helen Eldershaw. The same Marion 
Helen was nominated residuary legatee, 
and of William (the old man’s nephew), 
there was no mention whatever. 

Mr. Morgan put down the document 
and prepared to shake hands with the 
heiress; it was his practice, on such occa- 
sions, to say a few words of congratulation, 
subdued but sincere. But Will Elder- 
shaw was beforehand with him. 

“Well, Molly, I wish you joy!” 

“O Will!” she said, under breath. “I 
had imagined that it would all be so dif- 
ferent. I had never even thought of this. 
The Stone House ought to be yours!” 

“You must remember,” answered Will, 
gravely, “that he vowed, years ago, that 
it should never be. Don’t fret; I’m very 
glad you’ve got it.” 

Nevertheless, he was passionately at- 
tached to the old place, and it was hard to 
know that he had thrown away his birth- 
right in a fit of youthful pride. Besides, 
there was another reason for regret. Who 
was he, to raise his eye to the mistress of 
the Stone House? Could he ask her to 
wait while he returned to Manitoba, in 
search of that fortune in which he had be- 
lieved as a boy? As he stood there, lis- 
tening to the speeches of the lawyer and 
the doctor, he could have found it in his 
heart to curse his fate; she was very dear 
to him, and he must go away, and perhaps 


‘never set eyes on her again—not just yet, 


however; there were business matters to 
be settled and instructions to be given 
about theestate. “My cousin, Mr. Elder- 
shaw, will arrange all that for me,” Mar- 
ion said, and Will assented, cheerfully. 
As far as in him lay he would obey her 
wishes and save her trouble, and she 
would never know how he had hoped to 
say, “Come home to the Stone House and 
be my wife, dear Molly.” 

“You will find it somewhat bleak here 
in the winter, I should say, Miss Elder- 
shaw,” observed the doctor, rubbing his 
hands. 
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Marion replied that she had too much 
to do in London, to think of leaving her 
studio for months to come. The doctor, 
suddenly remembering that he was ad- 
dressing an artist of some reputation, paid 
her a neat compliment on her last picture, 
and bade her recollect that an old proverb, 
very wisely, prohibited all work and no 
play. 

A fly had been ordered to catch the 
evening express to town, and Marion re- 
joiced to hear the rumbling of wheels on 
the carriage drive. She was worn out 
with fatigue and excitement; she could 
hardly realize the great change in her cir- 
cumstances; she used to wish for money 
and an easy life, and now it had come it 
only brought disappointment. The Stone 
House looked dreary in the gray light; 
the shadows of the elms fell black across 
the road. The demure housekeeper curt- 
sied deferentially in the hall; she had no 
smile for the new owner. The ticking of 
the clock sounded ghost-like in the passage 
as Marion passed. With a shudder, she 
turned to Will, who was waiting to help 
her into the fly. “I don’t think that I 
shall ever feel at home here,” she said. 

The weeks flew by, the commissions were 
disposed of, the picture of Elaine was well- 
nigh finished, and still Marion Eldershaw 
put off facing the fact that some day, soon, 
she must go down to her new property. 
Will was still in England (she had given 
him full permission to act in her name) ; 
now everything was ready, and if he could 
but persuade her out of this dislike to her 
country home, all would be well. 

One spring day, when the London 
hedges had become, as it were, in a few 
hours amazingly and vividly green, and 
the south wind blew lazily down. the 
streets, Will arrived at the studio. Mar- 
ion received him with delight; she had 
been longing to see him. Ethel was ex- 

ted; of course he must stay to dinner. 

The fire had gone out—perhaps that 
gave an air of discomfort to the place ; 
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the lay figure’s head was on the floor, and 
its arms were extended upward; a table 
was strewn with unwashed paint brushes, 

“Tm sorry it’s so uncomfortable, 
Things do accumulate. I sometimes think 
life.is not long enough to be tidy.” 

“Tt’s all right, Molly, I don’t mind, as 
you know; but I should. think it was 
wretched for you: London altogether is 
odious in this lovely weather. Why don’t 
you go down to the Stone House?” 

“ Will you come too?” 

“T? Well, no, I’m afraid I can’t. But 
look here” (his eyes rested on the picture 
of Elaine), “take Miss Heath; she is a 
delightful companion, and it would do 
her good to get away.” 

“ Do you think so? I will try and make » 
her go, and then you will come down on 
Saturdays ?” 

“T will come next Saturday, but my 
time is growing very short.” 

“Will!” exclaimed Marion, suddenly, © 
almost as if she had not heard his last 
remark, “ what’s the farm-house like?” 

“Don’t you remember?” he asked, re- 
proachfully; “it is a good, substantial 
house with plenty of room.” 

“ We will throw out. bow windows ani 
build a wing if necessary, and then, Will, 
dear Will, give up your other farm and 
come and work for me. Be my viceroy 
or manager, or whatever people call it, 
but come and live down there and save 
me from the horrors of an undeserved 
inheritance.” 

It was a great temptation: his prospects 
in the colony were by no means briliiant. 
He loved the place, he loved the very 
sound of her voice, he—No! it was 
impossible. If anything went wrong and 
she wanted him, he would come, wherever 
he was, but he could not and he would 
not stay for good. 

“We could make it very pretty,” 
pleaded Marion. “And then, Will, you 
must marry. Let me find you a wife. I 
know so many charming girls!” 

Will blushed as he took her hand in 
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his. “Molly, you are goodness itself; 
but it cannot be.” She would have in- 
terrupted, but he went on: “I cannot 
afford to marry. It is a pretty dream of 
yours, but I must not think of it.” 

“You will have an income, Will, of 
course,” she said, eagerly. 

“How can I accept an income which I 
do not earn? You do not want a manager 
—there is not enough to do.” He spoke 
so sternly that she drew away from him, 
half hurt. “And besides, the proper 
viceroy at the Stone House will be your 
husband. . Wait till he comes, and he 
will take all the trouble off of your 
hands.” 

“Then I shall never have the trouble 
taken off my hands, for I shall die an old 
maid. Ifyou will not come, I must face 
my responsibilities alone; but, oh! I am 
bitterly disappointed.” 

The hot tears were on her cheeks as she 
spoke ; she put up her handkerchief hastily 
to wipe them away. 

Will took a short turn up and down 
the hearth-rug. “I believe that you are 
the best woman in the world,” he said 
abruptly, “and I am a brute.” 

“Does that mean that you are relent- 
ing.” 

“Tt means that I wish to tell you that 
Lam grateful.” 

“*Grateful’ for what you won’t have, 
small as it is? Never mind, Will, we 
are old friends, and I forgive you.” 

Half in fun, half in earnest, she patted 
him on the arm: he took her hand, raised 
it to his lips and kissed it. She was 
quite sure now that his decision was ir- 
revocable, 

At the end of the week Marion, ac- 
companied by Ethel, went down to the 
Stone House; about a month later Will 
came to say good-bye. As he entered the 
long disused drawing-room, he looked 
round in pleased surprise—flowers, books, 
prints, and curtains had transformed the 
gloomy apartment into a real living- 
room. “You are getting acclimatized 
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already!” he said, heartily, and she did 
not contradict him. 

Even the approaching separation could 
not spoil the happiness of those few spring 
days. There were walks and drives and 
talks; Marion was wonderfully bright, 
Will the kindest of guides, and Ethel the 
most easily contented of visitors. 

The sun was shining on the morning of 
his departure. “She is going to stay with 
you, I hope?” he asked. “ Ethel, I mean?” 

“Yes, yes—I will do my best to keep 
her and make her happy. Perhaps we 
shall see you back before the year is out ?” 

“You will not see me back till my for- 
tune is made or making, unless you should 
want me.” 

“T want you now.” 

He shook his head. “ You know what 
I mean, Molly—any real difficulty or 
trouble, not ‘make believe,’ as you used 
to say when you were a little girl— 
then I will come. God bless you! Good- 
bye.” 

He could not trust himself to say 
another word, but fairly bolted out of the 
house. aii. 

For six months she wrote to him regu- 
larly. Then there came a break, and 
Ethel Heath took up the correspondence. 
Marion was tired, she said, or had begged 
her to catch the mail, and many such 
excuses, with which ladies are wont to fill 
their pages. 

“T’m glad she is not alone,” thought 
Will, and in every letter home he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that Ethel had 
been persuaded to stay on. 

In thé meantime he was working his 
hardest. And now, strange to say, when 
he had given up hope and come to regard 
himself as an unsuccessful man, fortune 
began to smile upon him. The harvest 
was good and the farm did well; a young 
partner, who had formerly given a great 
deal of trouble, came into money, bought 
stock and settled down into hard-working 
industry. Some years ago Will had in- 
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vested his savings in a mining company, 


which had never brought himin six-pence: 
now, all at once, a new vein of ore was 
discovered and the shares went up like 
wildfire. 

One night, toward the end of February, 
he sat brooding by the fireside. Should 
he wait another year? Should he wind 
up his affairs and go home—now, at once? 
Would she be glad to see him? He 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
sighed. The clatter of a horse’s hoofs 
aroused him. His partner had just re- 
turned, bringing letters from the post, 
and a telegram. 


“ Has been fire at Stone House. Much 
damage done. Come if possible. Marion 
seriously ill. Erue..” 


The following morning at daybreak 
saw him driving actess country to catch 
the first train to Halifax, and, if possible, 
the next steamer for Liverpool. It was 
a rough passage, and there were but few 
people on board. Will did not care; he 
was in no mood to make himself amiable 
to strangers. He was madly anxious to 
come to his journey’s end ; anything was 
better than suspense. So he thought 
when on board ship ; but once in the train, 
steaming southward, with the familiar 
scenery before his eyes, he told himself 
that any scrap of hope was better than 
the knowledge that perhaps he had come 
too late. Try as he would, he could not 
put away from him this one all-ruling 
thought: “Suppose it is all over, and she 
is dead !” 

Arrived in London, he drove straight 
to the station, and traveled down to 
shire by night train. He had telegraphed, 
but there was no carriage to meet him. 
It was only two miles to the house, and 
he resolved to walk; better to do that 
than to wait and knock up a sleepy ostler. 
In the gray cold daylight of the March 
morning he came within sight of the 
Stone House. What a change was there ! 
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One entire wing was gutted by the fire, 
the windows in the long drawing-room 
were smashed, the frames charred and 
black. The trim garden was trodden 
under foot by men and horses; one of the 
elm-trees had been ablaze—it stood a 
branchless trunk, adding to the horror 
and desolation of the scene. The front 
door was barricaded with planks and 
wood ; he made his way round to the back. 
A man come out. 

“Ts there no one here?” asked Will, 
fiercely. 

“No, sir. Family’s gone to the farm.” 

He turned away and walked to the 
farmhouse. This, too, looked deserted— 
the blinds were drawn down in the upper 
rooms. He knocked at the hall door— 
no one came; he turned the handle and 
entered. There was a fire in the parlor; 
at all events, he could see the ruddy glow 
and hear the crackle of wood. In the 
passage he came across the housekeeper, 
carrying a tray. 

“ Heart alive! Mr. Eldershaw, sir. I 
never expected you !” 

“ How is she ?” 

The housekeeper wiped her eyes with 
her apron : 

“But badly, poor young lady, but 
badly. Oh! sir, what a calamity !” 

Dimly conscious that (in spite of her 
grief) the old woman was thoroughly 
enjoying the horror of the situation, he 
strode past into the parlor. A lady was 
writing at a table by the window. Was 
it Ethel? No. She jumped up and ran 
toward him with eager hands outstretched, 
with eager voice bidding him a thousand 
times welcome. It was Marion—Marion, 
whom he had thought to find dying— 
Marion’s voice in his ears and the grasp 
of her dear hands in his. 

“ Will, dear Will, don’t look like that! 
Sit down. She is much better; the 
doctor said so yesterday.” 

“Who is better? Who has been ill? 
What does this telegram mean ?” 

He took it from his pocket-book. It 








MEELY ANN. 


was some slight comfort to him even now 
fo be business-like and precise; not that 
he needed to read it again—the words had 
been ringing in his ears for many a day. 

“Tt’s a mistake,” said Marion; “it is 
little Ethel who is ill. She caught cold 
the night of the fire, but she will soon be 
well again, indeed she will. I sent the 
telegram.” 

“Molly,” he said, hoarsely—the joy of 
seeing her again after the long period of 
suspense had almost broken down his 
power of endurance—“ Molly, I thought 
you were seriously ill, I thought so ever 


since I read the telegram, and have been 
schooling myself to bear it. Good heavens!” 
he cried, drawing her round to the light 
so that he could better see her face, 
“what would have become of me if I 
had found you dead ?” 
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She looked up and read the truth in 
his eyes ; she heard it in every tone of his 
voice. It was fur her sake that he had 
endured such -grief that his face was 
changed with suffering. He had given 
his love and his honest heart to his old 
playfellow ; how could she have been so 
blind? Didshe love him? Ay, truly. 
She knew that, all unwittingly, she had 
deceived herself and him. She had tried 
to plot and plan out his life for him, and 
had failed to see what was as clear as day- 
light before her. 

“Will, forgive me!” 
could say. 

It was quite enough. He took her in 
his arms: his doubts and his pride and his 
poverty were clean forgotten. They un- 
derstood each other at last. 

MARY E, HULLAH, 


That was all she 





MEELY ANN. 


“ What's in a name?’—SHAKESPEARE. 


UT such a name as Meely Ann! Yes 

I know that is what you’llsay, and I 

might have said the same myself had I 
not heard it first from her own lips. 

There are two pictures in the London 
Art Gallery, perhaps you have seen them, 
hanging side by side on the right as you 
enter. These pictures are dearer to me 
than all else in the world—they have 
metamorphosed me,an unknown dreamer, 
into an artist offame. “Watching” and 


“Waiting” they are called. The one, 


represents a cloudy landandsea. Stand- 
ing on the rocks all shadowed in the mist 
a graceful girlish form, shading her eyes 
with her hands, and looking down at the 
sea where one by one the fisherman’s boats 
go gliding out. The other, the same 
figure, decked with woodland flowers and 
bathed in sunshine. She had held her 
hands over her eyes looking intently 
through the rolling mists, but the sunlight 
falls full upon her face, radiant and 


dimpled, as she waits for the boats to come 
in. It is the face that makes the picture, 
and the pictured face is Meely Ann’s. 

I can hear her ringing laugh in fancy 
now, such a laugh one never really hears 
in London, so joyful and unrestrained ; 
like a bird-note, only clearer and fuller. 
I can see her watching my pencil in grow- 
ing wonderment as hastily I sketch in 
mountain and rock and sea. Not half 
so pretty, thinks Meely Ann, but oh! a 
thousand times more curious than the 
mountains and rocks and sea she knows 
so well. 

Again, I am down along the shore 
standing beside her on the sands, watching 
the movement of the little brown hand 
pointing out the fishing smacks as they 
come gliding in: James Whalen’s and 
John Brawn’s and father’s and Will 
Dickson’s.” And how she laughs at 
Whalen’s clumsy boat and Brawn’s mis- 


shapen cap, but most of all at Will Dick- 
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son's unmelodious singing. * Then she 
flutters across the sands to father’s out- 
stretched arms. 

“Meely Ann!” I know just the way 
he says it, as the short curls rest on his 
shoulder, and he presses his great bearded 
face to her soft little cheek. Meely Ann 
—the child of his adoption, picked up 
among the sea-shells, and carried home to 
her second christening. 

She told me all about it, looking into 
my face with those beautiful, passionate 
eyes. Howthe winds moaned over the 
sea, bearing inland a sorrowful song of 
the wreck. How father went out in the 
dawning to see if his boat was safe, and 
found a little, crying child and the boat 
turned over and wedged way into the 
sand. And he didn’t care about the boat 
at all he was so glad at finding the child, 
for mother’s baby had died only a little 
while before, and so they named her Meely 
Ann. Here the sound of a sob came in 
her voice. “And the baby that died had 
black eyes, too.” 

My precious little Meely Ann. I 
could see a fair young mother sitting on a 
sunlit deck, gazing dreamily out on the 
distant peaks, as they bounded past, then 
stooping to kiss the baby nestled in her 
arms. It was never to be again. 

My precious little Meely Ann. I 
could see a graceful, merry maiden, clad 
in rich and clinging raiment, dancing 
through broad halls and peeping out from 
rose-twined casements. Was it ever to 


be? 


too. 
I remember how she came clambering 
over the rocks that cloudy morning to 
where I was trying to reproduce the effect 
of the clouds and waves on my bit of 
canvas, and how I turned away in disgust 
from the unfinished landscape to draw the 
rude outlines of my first great picture. 
The boats were late in starting that 
morning, but one by one they appeared 
from under the cliffs. She called them by 


And the baby that died had black eyes, , 


name as they swept out, counting on her. 
fingers: “Brawn’s, Nicson’s, Field's, 
father’s, Whalen’s,” and last of all “ Will! 
Dickson’s.” And as the oars splashel 
into the spray there came floating toward 
us the sound of that ridiculous singing. 
And listening to the song Meely Ann's 
pretty laugh rang out again and again; 
and then she untied the kerchief about 
her neck, and waved it above her head 
to—father. 

It was the very next afternoon that I 
sketched my second picture with the sun- 
light falling on my book. And when I 
showed it to her she bent her pretty head 
and took it in her hands and looked 
at it over and over. 

“Ts it really me?” What a sweet sur- 
prised voice it was. 

“Tt really is.’ I wondered why she 
was so glad. 

On glorious mellow mornings, on sha- 
dowy windy evenings how often we sat 
together among the rocks, never weary of 
looking out over the sea. She telling me 
in her quaint way of shipwrecks and res- 
cues along that rugged coast. I listening 
only partly, so interested was I in the res- 
cue of the baby whose black eyes had 
taken old Davy’s heart my storm—and 
meanwhile in my heart I drew a plan. I 
would carry her away from her cottage by 
the sea! I would educate her, bring her 
up a lady, and find her own true home. 
What matter though it lay actoss the 
fathomless ocean? I possessed means, I 
would discover ways. I looked into the 
liquid eyes and thought of Italy... I ran 
my hand through the light-brown hair 
and flew away to sunny France. 

One day I spoke my thoughts aloud as 
her head rested on my knee, my hand 
upon her head. I could feel the small 
form quiver; was it with joy? She never 
said a word. I told her my fancies 
about the pretty mother, and she clung 
to me and sobbed. I pictured in glowing 
colors, with all an artist’s enthusiam, the 
home that was awaiting her somewhere, 











and she gazed earnestly, was it wistfully ? 
over the foaming waves. Was she pleased ? 
Was she sorry? I could not tell. Why 
had she been so glad that day she looked 
at my faulty picture of herself ? What 
would be her raptures after I had acted 
tne part of fairy god-mother in her behalf? 
But it was not to be. 

There should be three pictures instead 
of two in the London gallery; the first 
like the third all veiled in mist. 

I had gone out to make another at- 
tempt at my landscape, to portray the 
lowering skies and angry sea. It was 
hours since Father Hodson’s boat had 
swept in through boiling waves. Some of 
the others had come too, but one boat 
returned bottom upward, Brawn’s or 
Dickson’s they knew not which, the two 
were exactly alike, brag boats of Sam 
Lawrence’s up the shore. 

Why was Meely Ann standing on the 
rocks as I came up? Father Hodson 
had been home for hours. She was not 
shading her face this time. Great, pitiful, 
scalding tears were trickling through the 
little brown fingers pressed over her 
blinded eyes. I joined her, treading 
lightly across the rocks, and laid my hand 
softly upon her shoulder, gazed helplessly 
out through the mists, listening intently. 
Only the war of the breakers and the 
sudden thunder of the clouds. 

What did she hear? All unmindful 
of my presence she took her hands from 
her face and clasped them tightly, stooped 
forward a little, her black eyes filled with 
such passionate longing as I had never 
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seen in them before. Yes, I heard it too 
—-the sound of oars rapidly beating the 
waves, nearer and nearer. 

“ All right !” sang out a strong, cheery 
voice. 

“ All right !” so cheerful and reassur- 
ing. And down in Brawn’s small cottage 
under the cliffs a woman threw the apron 
from her head, and clasped her babies in 
her arms, laughing over them and kissing 
them again and again ; while whiter than 
the surf of the sea grew the face of Meely 
Ann. 

Suddenly through the mist there came 
another voice, a voice that could not sing, 
crying out loudly and bravely : “ Yo ho, 
lads, yo ho! we’ll all pull together !” 

Then I should have painted my third 
picture just as my dreams for Meely Ann 
went floating far away. All the edycation 
and refinement in the world could not 
make her half so beautiful as that “Ro 
ho, lads, ro ho! we'll all pull together !” 

I can see again the soft blush stealing 
over the dimpled cheeks as she turned 
and met my gaze. Her hands were still 
clasped over her throbbing heart, the 
gladness mixed up with the tears in her 
eyes. And as she turned she laughed a 
happy, unsteady little laugh, with not one 
big of amusement in it, only joy and 


gratitude. 

“ Ro ho, lads, ro ho! we'll all pull to- 
gether !” 

Ah, now I knew why she had been so 
glad that day. 


No, Meely Ann, no, no; no, no; I will 
never take you away. 
KATHARINE HULL. 









LITTLE BO-PEEP. 


« TT OW silly you are, Bob!” said Kitty, 

as her slender fingers played ner- 
vously with the watch-guard of the fair- 
haired young giant who stands on the 
other side of the low stile upon which the 
girl is seated. 

“And why am I silly, Little Bo-peep ?” 
demands honest Bob Haynes, raising the 
pretty face of his sweetheart with his big 
brown hand. : 

“You know why, just as well I do, 
Bob,” replied Kitty, raising her blue eyes, 
and looking up into the face of her 
lover. 

“No; Ido not know why you call me 
‘ silly,’ “Kitty,” declares the young fellow, 
sturdily. “I know that I love you with 
all my heart and soul—that you, Kitty 
Masserene, are all the world to me, the 
only love of my life—that I have loved 
you and none other since the old nursery 
days when we got up tab/eauz in imitation 
of our elders, and you were Little Po- 
peep, and I, wrapped in your brown seal- 
skin, the faithful dog who helped you to 
watch over your little flock, composed of 
Sally’s best clean linen pillow-cases, stuffed, 
which were supposed to represent innocent 
white lambs. I loved you then, and I 
love you now. I would give my life to 
make you happy; and no one else shall 
ever be my wife, I swear! I cannot see 
why you should think me ‘silly’ in want- 
ing you, whom I loveso dearly, for my very 
own—my wife, Is itso very ‘silly? ” 

Bob’s brown eyes are filled with an 
eager, earnest light now, and there is a 
stern expression upon his handsome boy- 
ish face. 

“ Yes,” says Kitty, emphatically, “ it is 
silly—ridiculously silly !” 

“But why?” urges the boy-lover. 
“Tell me, my darling—why ?” 

He seizes Kitty’s two soft pink hands as 
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he speaks, and there is a half-mocking 
smirile beneath the tawny silken mustache. 

“Don’t, Bob!” the girl cries. “Let me 
go!” y 

“Not till you answer my question,” 
the young man says, resolutely, tighten- 
ing his clasp of the frail fingers, “I 
must know why I am silly in loving my 
Little Bo-peep more than aught beside. 
Tell me, Kitty!” Bob insists, with just the 
touch of manly authority in his tone to 
which the little lady has hitherto rendered 
unquestioning submission. 

She struggles to release herself; but 
the young fellow’s grasp is not easily 
shaken off. He draws the slight figure 
closer to him, and presses warm, passion- 
ate kisses upon the cool, rosy cheeks. 

“OQ Bob!” exclaims Kitty, angrily, 
making another effort to escape, “do let 
me go! You will lose your train; and 
then you will miss the steamer for Mel- 
bourne, and your uncle will be angry; © 
and then there will be an end of all the 
fortune you are to make and—and every- 
thing! Won’t you let me go, Bob? I 
ought to have been at home quite an 
hour ago!” 

“ Not till you give me an answer,” says 
Bob, quietly. 

“Well, then, Bob,” explains Kitty, lu- 
cidly, “it is silly—awfully silly—of you 
to want to marry a little pauper like me, 
when you have nothing yourself, dear, but 
the prospect of getting on in Australia— 
and that you will lose it if you linger here. 
I can see the smoke of the London train 
coming over the hill now: O Bob! do 
go! You must see how impossible it is—” 

“T would work my fingers to the bone 
for you, Kitty!” breaks in Bob, sadly. 

“T know you would, Bob,” she replies. 
“But do you think I should like you to 
do it? No, dear! I have not managed so 
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long for papa and the little ones upon 
almost nothing without knowing how 
hard it is to live in poverty. I couldn’t 
consent to spoil your life for you, Bub.” 

Kitty pulls her hands away with a 
sudden wrench and a little laugh that is 
almost a sob, for the boy is dearer to her 
heart than she imagines. 

“O Kitty! tell me I may come back 
for you in a year, my darling! No one 
will ever love you as I do! Don’t I envy 
the very stars that shine down on you at 
night? Don’t I feel as if I could kiss even 
the daisies you tread beneath your feet? 
O Kitty! give me a promise that you 
‘will be my wife in a year’s time !” 

“Now, Bob, you are too silly! How 
can I promise anything? Have you not 
your fortune to seek and your widowed 
mother to care for? And we are too 
young, apa says s I am but 
just seventeen, and you are scarcely two 
years older ; and, besides, if we were ever 
so old and wise and rich, how eould I 


leave my little flock and go away with 
you? I doubt if a fairy prince could 
tempt me from my helpless lambs who 
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have no mother but ‘sister Kitty. 
* “Ah, my Little Bo-peep,” says Bob, 
fondly, “there is the secret! It is al- 
ways your ‘little flock’ that comes be- 
tween us! There is not a mercenary 
thought in you, even when you preach 
prudence, as you have just been doing. 
Don’t I know that every one of her‘ sheep’ 
is nearer and dearer to my Little Bo-peep 
than I who would lay down my life at her 
fect? But a day will come when the 
‘sheep’ will be ‘lost;’ one will go one 
way, one another. And would it not be 
well if Little Bo-peep were to keep at her 
side the faithful ‘brown dog’ who would 
fight her battles for her ?” 

Bob looks with wistful eyes at the pretty 
figure in the shabby blue serge dress and 
scarlet wrap. She is standing now witha 
long branch of willow in her hand, plucked 
by her lover from the tree by the brook, 
whilst a curious look comes into her blue 
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eyes—a look of tender hesitation ; and at 
that moment the likeness to the “ Little 
Bo-peep” of his childhood seems more 
striking than ever. 

“Yes, I believe that Jack and Will 
and Edie and Frank and Jess and Bess 
and even baby Tottie are each and all 
dearer to you than I can ever hope to 
be!” 
Bob’s brown eyes are full of tears ; and 
very troubled is the lad’s comely fare as 
the beautiful castle he has built in the 
air tumbles: down about him, and he 
knows that he must go on his long journey 
across the seas without Kitty’s warm little 
hand to clasp in his or her pretty blue 
eyes to brighten his way. Many hours 
Bob has spent in the erection of this 
castle, which was to be a beauteous build- 
ing wherein Kitty was to reign supreme, 
and in. which was to be garnered an 
abundant store of love and happiness, 
but now it was all in ruins. 

“Don't you love me just a wee bit, 
Kitty ?” he asks, despairingly. 

“ Bob dear,” she says—and the girl’s 
lip quivers—* I do love you as I love 
Jack or any of them, but not—not like 
that. And, O Bob! you must go—the 
train is almost in the station! And it 
really was silly to rush down into Somer- 
setshire just at the bast minute; for, if 
you miss your train and steamer, and your 
uncle finds you do not arrive in Melbourne 
at the time appointed, what will become 
of you?” 

Kitty Masserene considers that she is 
acting wisely in shutting out this boyish 
love—in thinking first of the gray-haired 
father whose comfort she is, of the “little 
flock ” to whose well-being she is 0 essen- 
tial. And yet a doubt enters the girl's 
heart as to whether it is best to send this 
eager young lover from her side—whether 
it is not “like that ” with her, and this is 
not the hero who fills her girlish heart— 
whether it would not be best to place her 
hand in his and go with him on this fair 
June day out to the land to which he is 
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bound. That in taking such a step there 
would be wondrous happiness tor her, 
Kitty admits; but she thinks of the little 
brothers and sisters, and wonders how 
Jack would get a new suit or Edie a frock 
if Kitty were not at home to sit up far 
into the night laboring at long white 
seams, dainty embroidery, and daintier 
fine laces, which Sally contrives to find 
customers for in the nearest town. No; 
it would be wrong to think of self first. 

For one delicious moment Kitty hesi- 
tates to decide whether her future is to lie 
amid the fair pastures of Somersetshire or 
amongst the gorgeous birds and blossoms 
of the land for which Bob is so soon to 
set sail; then she says suddenly— 

“Good-bye, Bob! Our paths must lie 
apart; it cannot be otherwise. I could 
not leave my father and the little ones 
were our prospects ever so bright.” 

She raises her face for a last kiss as she 
speaks. 

“Then it is good-bye?” says Bob, as 


his lips meet hers in a lingering, farewell 
caress. 

“Yes, dear Bob, it must be so.” 

“ Good-bye then, and Heaven bless you, 


? 


my Little Bo-peep!” he cries, sadly ; and, 
turning to hide his grief, the young man 
strides away across the meadow, now 
clothed in the verdd@nt robes of summer 
and bejeweled with goldon kingeups and 
fair daisies. 

One parting look he takes at the figure 
of the girl whom he loves—this Little Bo- 
peep who stands, with the crooked willow- 
branch in her hand, watching him as, with 
a gesture of farewell, he disappears through 
a gap in the hedge. 

A “perhaps” enters Kitty’s head as 
she hastens across the freshly mown 
meadow, where small heaps of hay are 
giving forth a subtle and delicious odor. 

“Perhaps,” she says to herself, “ I ought 
to have thought first ot Bob, though weare 
both so poor and I have so many to think 
of. I shall always be first with Bob; and 
if we were both blessed with health and 
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strength to work, would not money worked 
for be far sweeter than any rich in- 
heritance, and could I not help my dear 
ones better with Bob than without him?” 

The girl’s tears fall fast, and she knows 


- that indeed it is “like that ;” and in spite of 


all her trying to do what she deems to be 
her duty, she loves Bob with all the warm 
first love of her youth. 

Pretty Kitty Masserene is the eldest of 
eight motherless bairns, and the Reverend 
Mark Masserene, the underpaid curate of 
Button-cum-Bole, would find it diffcult 
indeed to keep up even a semblance of 
the decent appearance that his position — 
demands or to feed the numerous members 
of his hungry little household were it not 
for the thrifty management and clever 
contrivances of his eldest-daughter. It is 
just two years since gentle Mrs. Masserene 
was laid to rest in the old churchyard, 
freed at last from all her numerous 
worldly cares, and from that hour yellow- 
haired Kitty has managed the little 
household with a wisdom and thoughtful- 
ness far beyond her years, a discretion 
born of the love she has for the forlorn flock 
of brothers and sisters to whom she is the 
second mother. Pale, scholarly Mark Mas- 
serene would have drifted helplessly intoa 
sea of debt and difficulty had it not been 
for Kitty’s exertions; and “papa” is al- 
ways first and foremost in the motherless 
girl’s affections. 

Hitherto Kitty and her father have had 
few secrets from each other. To be sure 
he did not tell her how he contrived to 
buy that silver brooch for her birthday 
present, and she did not confide to him 
how many long winter nights she sat 
stitching by the light of a small benzoline 
lamp that she might procure for him that 
costly edition of Kitto’s Illustrated Bible, 
with notes; but he tells her all about the 
days when he courted her mother, and 
about his great disappointments respect- 
ing Uncle Tom’s will; and Kitty knows 
to a fraction the amount of his small in- 
come, and just what it can be made to do; 
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and she has told her father everything 
about Bob Haynes and his love for her, 
and Mr. Masserene has said, with a shake 
of the head— 

“Well, well, youth must have its day, 
and Bob is a worthy lad—a worthy lad ; 
but what would the old father and the 
bairnies do ?” 

Kitty and her father have been very 
happy, and there has been no reserve be- 
tween them; and yet the daughter has 
become aware lately that a wistful, yearn- 
ing expression creeps into her father’s eyes 
when they rest upon her—a look that 
convinces her that he is longing to confide 
to her some difficulty with which he has 
to struggle. Then, again, of late Mr. 
Masserene has gone forth on certain 
mysterious journeys; and of their purport 
Kitty can only gather that “business” 
has called him away ; and “ business ” is a 
term bearing strange significance to this 
girl, for “ business ” once meant two rough- 
looking men, who sat in Sally’s kitchen 
demanding creature-comforts in the shape 
of beef and beer, and who refused to leave 
the premises until Bob Haynes—-then her 
father’s pupil—had “paid them out” to 
the tune of seventy-five pounds sterling, 
which sum they insisted upon having as 
an equivalent for rent due to one Samuel 
Higgins, a ruthless landlord. 

This painful event happened but three 
years ago, when Bob’s father was a 
merchant-prince, and the boy had been 
sent to the Reverend Mark Masserene to 
prepare for college. Robert Haynes, whose 
home had been in an adjacent village, 
who had played with the young Masse- 
renes from infancy, who was the only child 
of his parents, and who had before him 
prospects of ease and luxury until his life’s 
end, did not find seventy-five pounds such 
avery large sum to give away in those 
days. Now Mr. Haynes was dead, the 
riches had suddenly disappeared, Mrs. 
Haynes waseking out a narrow subsistence 
by taking lodgers in a neat little house in 
a London suburb, and tenderly nurtured 
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Bob was on his way to seek his fortune in 
Australia. 

Kitty is thinking of all these changes 
and changes as the train steams over the 
hills; and Bob, in a third-class carriage, 
draws his hat over his eyes and tries to 
dwell upon the future rather than the past. 

“ How could I know that I should love 
him when he was far away, when I did 
not love him while he was always near 
me?” says Kitty, to herself. 

Suddenly Kitty is brought to the mat- 
ter-of-fact present by the recollection that 
her father has been absent on one of those 
mysterious journeys, that trouble her so 
much, and that he is expected home to 
day—moreover, that she has promised 
him his favorite boiled batter-pudding for 
dinner on his return, and that it is not 
even mixed yet. She hurries down the 
garden-path, and is soon lost to view in 
the gloom of the oaken hall. 

“ Miss Kitty!” cries an excited female 
voice, as Miss Masserene enters the house. 

The old-fashioned, one-story dwelling, 
built half of timber, half of crinkly stone, 
after an ancient West-Country pattern, is 
clothed this June day in a many-colored 
garment of roses. It was hither that 
Mark Masserene brought his pretty bride 
—here Little Bo-peep and all her flock 
were born and brought up; and in their 
eyes it is a sacred edifice, dedicated to 
warm home love and rest and freedom. 

“ Miss Kitty !” exclaims the voice again ; 
and Sally, the servant who has lived with 
them ever since Mr. Masserene was newly 
married, comes out at the kitchen-door 
clad in a soiled gown of lilac print, with 
a big smut on her nose and a black sauce- 
pan lid in her hand. “O Miss Kitty! 
dear, come right in—do! And however 
I’m goin’ to tell ye I don’t know. ’Tis 
yer pa,miss. Whatever do ye think he’ve 
bin and done ?” 

At this point Sally embellishes her 
countenance with an additional smudge 
from the saucepan lid, and lowering her 
voice, says in a whisper— 
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“He’ve bin and brought ye home a new 
ma, miss! Didn’t I always tell ye as 
them jaunts of his’n was for no good? 
And there she is a-settin’ on the sofa in 
the best parlor now this minute, a-turnin’ 
up her nose at everything, I can see; and 
she’s reg’lar flint and vinegar, she is; and 
she says assharp, she says to your pa, 
‘You did ought to have told ’em for to 
expect me.’ And then she grumbles on 
about the carpet not being took care on, 
and what not; and I sent Master Jack 
for tofind ye—yer pa seemed that worried 
and flurried like. But Jack couldn’t 
find ye; and the childer—I’ve shut ’em 
up in the school-room with a loaf and a 
pot of jam for their diversion, and for to 
keep ’em quiet; and they’re all as good 
as gold, barrin’ of Master Willie, as have 
tore his trousers right across the knee— 
and his best too, for the others is in the 
wash, bad luck to’em! ‘There’s a lady 
come on a visit,’ [says; ‘and you be quiet 
till your sister comes in;’ but they don’t 
knowaword as how they’re got a new ma.” 

Kitty stands motionless as she listens to 
Sally’s speech. The dainty pink has dis- 
appeared from her face. She has grown 
deadly white, and the crooked branch of 
the willow—the branch which she had in- 
tended to hang above Bob’s picture in her 
little bed-room—falls from her hand, while 
there is a wild look of horror and amaze- 
ment in her blue eyes. 

Can this be true? Can the father who 
has been so reverenced, so tenderly loved 
by her, have brought such a grief into her 
life? The parent for whom she has 
worked and watched through many a 
dreary night—he who has so often de- 
clared her to be his sole support and com- 
fort, who left her less than a week ago 
with fond embraces—surely he cannot 
have brought home a stranger to take the 
place of his “clever little housekeeper,” to 
be mistress of the house and home, to reign 
in Kitty’s stead, and perhaps be unkind 
to the little flock—and a stranger, too, for 
whose advent Mr. Masserene had not in 
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any way prepared his children! There 
must be some serious mistake. 

Pushing gently past weeping Sally with- 
out uttering a word, Kitty makes her way 
to the old school-room, where a clamor of 
youthful voices assails her ears, 

“Kitty, Kitty, is it true? Has papa 
brought home that disagreeable creature 
to be our mother? Sally thinks so, I 
know, though she won’t tell us. She 
almost snapped Sally’s head off when she 
told her you were not at home and there 
was nothing ready for her. And O 
Kitty! do you think he has gone and mar- 
ried that spiteful thing ?” 

Fifteen-year-old Jack says this with a 
wise look in his blue eyes, which are an 
exact copy of Kitty’s own, and then twines 
his arms round his sister’s neck. Grave- 
faced Edie bursts into tears over her 
Robinson Crusoe ; whilst Will and Frank 
and Jess and Bess, the twins, and Tottie, 
whose hands and face are freshly smudged 
with black currant jam, clings about her 
with a vague feeling of alarm. But ere 
Little Bo-peep can in any way calm the 
agitation of her flock, Mark Masserene 
himself enters the room, looking paler and 
more nervous and perplexed than ever. 
He rests a thin hand on Kitty’s shoulder 
and whispers— 

“Forgive me, my daughter, for not tell- 
ing you sooner; but she—no, I thought 
we would give you a surprise. We were 
married near Maidstone three days ago. 
And, Kitty, make yourself look nice, and 
have the children dressed neatly, to wel- 
come your mother; and, dear, will you see 
about refreshments ? She—Mrs. Masse- 
rene—is weary with travel. And, Kitty,” 
he goes on, with downcast eyes and an 
odd, shamedfaced expression, “ she—your 
new mother—has not come to me empty- 
handed. I was sorely tried—ruin stared 
me in the face ; and it is best—best.” 

With this pitiful, disjointed statement 
Mark Masserene goes away ; whilst Kitty 
takes counsel with herself as to how the 
position may best be faced, and Jack 
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walks into the garden to hide the indig- 
nant tears in his young eyes. 

Kitty runs up-stairs rapidly, and brushes 
out her hair, gathering up the usual loose 
plait into a crown on the top of her shapely 
head. Tying a crimson ribbon about her 
throat, and still wearing the shabby blue 
serge, she goes trembling to meet her 
father’s wife. 

The newly-made Mrs. Masserene is 
seated upon the well-worn horsehair sofa, 
and her eyes are closed, as if in utter dis- 
gust ather surroundings. She is an ag- 
gressively neat little person of thirty-five 
ot thereabouts. She is wearing a dress of 
deep maroon color, having many ends and 
trimmings of velvet of the same hue; a 
black silk mantle, heavy with fringe and 
glittering jet beads, is about her shoulders, 
a broad-brimmed satin hat of the same 
shade as her dress is on her head, and the 
thick little feet resting upon the foot-stool 
worked by Kitty’s mother in her girlish 


days are cased in the nattiest of many- 


buttoned kid boots. Her brown hair is 
brushed plainly back from a pale face, 
of which the predominant feature is a 
short, sharp nose, denoting self-assertive- 
ness and a very strong opinion concerning 
the excellence and importance of its pos- 
sessor. The mouth is wide, and there are 
lines about the corners of it which bode 
ill for the future peace of the Masserene 
household. 

Mrs. Masserene does not show any sign 
of greeting as timid Kitty enters the 
toom and offers her hand with a few 
stammering words of welcome to the new- 
comer—words half choked by the ominous 
“lump in her throat’ that will make it- 
self felt despite all her efforts. She de- 
tects the innocent deceit as she turns her 
light gray eyes upon the girl, and, without 
even noticing the extended hand, says 
cross] y— 

“Really, Miss Masserene, I think you 
have shown a strange insolence in the 
way you have chosen to treat me; shame- 
ful conduct, I call it, to be out wandering 
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in the woods, and not so much as a cup of 
tea ready for me after traveling from 
Kent into Somersetshire ! Be kind enough, 
now you have had the grace to appear, 
to send me in a chop and cup of tea 
—that is, if there is any one in the 
house who can cook a chop decently, 
which I doubt very much, for everything 
in the place seems gone to rack and ruin 
by what I can see of it; and I’m sure 
that dirty-faced girl’ I saw doesn’t look 
fit for anything. Oh! if my father and 
mother could see the hole that your fa- 
ther has brought me to—and they think- 
ing a country vicarage must be all that it 
should be! Oh! dear—oh! dear!” the 
bride sighs, and looks with unutterable 
scorn at a long rent in the well-worn 
window curtains made by the claws of 
Kitty’s black kitten. 

“We could not prepare; we did not 
know papa was going to bring you home,” 
says the girl, meekly, as she gazes in won- 
der at this step-mother, who had sprung 
up in her life as suddenly and strangely 
as any goblin in a fairy-story. 

“Ah, I expect he knew too well how I 
should be received! That’s so like men— 
thinking of themselves and how to avoid 
what seems unpleasant to ‘them, let who 
will bear the brunt! There has been no 
consideration for the .woman who has 
married a man because he has no one 
to take care of him, as I’ve married 
your father—bringing him a private in- 
come too! Ay, and I’m going to do 
my duty by him, and see he isn’t driven 
to destruction by the waste and muddle 
that I can tell has been going on here, 
let who will say me nay! But, if 
you didn’t expect me, I’m sure ’twould 
have been more to your credit to be in- 
doors looking after things in your father’s 
absence and seeing to the boys. I can 
hear the racket they are making, and I 
can see where their dirty boots have been 
all over the carpet. Ill soon alter such 
goings on, or my name’s not Priscilla 
Masserene! And I’ll get rid of that black- 
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faced hussy, too, and mother shall send 
me a couple of Kentish girls, and— 
Oh! gracious goodness me ”—jumping up 
and tapping violently at the long French 
window which opens into the garden, 
where heavy-laden fruit-trees flourish 
side. by side with the summer flowers—“ I 
do declare those dreadful boys are racing 
through the currant-bushes! A fine lot of 
jam I shall have when the fruit is all 
rubbed to pieces by their nasty, greasy 
jackets! It won’t be Liberty Hall here 
much longer. I'll have a cane and 
thrash some of that lawlessness out of 
them.” 

Mrs. Masserene’s shrill, piercing, nasal 
tones makes Kitty shiver, and her volu- 
bility almost takes away the girl’s breath, 
checking the indignant defense of her 
darlings which rises to her lips. Kitty 
retreats to prepare luncheon, having first 
taken Mrs. Masserene to the big bed-room 
with the heavy moreen-curtained bed 
wherein her father had slept ever since 
Kitty can remember ; and at the door of 
this chamber the ire of the bride is ex- 
cited anew by the sight of a big fluffy toy 
dog, destitute of legs, that lies on the 
threshold. 

Chops are not to be had, for the butcher 
lives nine miles off; besides, the Masserenes 
indulge in only one joint of butcher’s meat 
weekly, and the scraps of the last were 
made into potato-pie yesterday. But Kitty 
does her best, and Mr. and Mrs. Masse- 
rene sit down presently to a table decked 
with fine and snowy damask, glittering 
ancient glass and silver, and big bowls of 
freshly culled roses. There is a dish of 
bacon and eggs at one end of the hastily 
spread board, and a Stilton cheese is at the 
other. Fortunately Kitty has a goodly 
store of marmalade, and only yesterday 
she baked a big cake; and, when Mrs. 
Masserene has “washed down” these 
simple viands with some sweet cider, she 
looks a little more amiable, and tells 
Kitty how Mark Masserene has been 
courting her whilst doing duty for the 
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invalid clergyman of the parish in which 
her home is situated, how she is one of 
six sisters, daughters of John Burdon, a 
thriving hop-grower and farmer, whose 
wife is a most notable housekeeper and 
manager, “which if she hadn’t been, father 
couldn’t have brought up six girls and 
sent ’em all to boarding-school; and, 
though I say it that shouldn't, they'll 
make as good wifes as ever entered a 
man’s house, for, though they can sing 
and play as loud as the best, there’s not 
one amongst ’em but can bake and brew, 
and cook and sew, and wash and iron, and 
black a grate if needs be; and that’s 
what I call having a good education; and, 
what’s best of all, father can give ’em each 
a bit of money when he chooses, though 
your father he was artful—you needn't 
look so black, Mark !—he picked out the 
bird with the biggest egg; for I’ve an in- 
come of two hundred a year which my 
own godmother left me. Oh! I’m one of 
Fortune’s favorites, I say; and you ought 
to be grateful I’ve come to look after you, 
though I expect I shall get small thanks 
for my pains!” 

Later on, after the children. have been 
introduced to their step-mother and thor- 
oughly disapproved of as “ young ruffians,” 
and Kitty has seen them tearfully to bed, 
Miss Masserene, while Sally is assisting 
Mrs. Masserene to her couch, has a word 
with her father, who again excuses him- 
self for not having prepared his children 
to receive their new mother. 

“TI thought she had better speak for 
herself, my dear; and, Kitty, I think she 
cares for your father—and, oh! dear me, 
I hope you'll get on somehow! Child, 
you'd better take her up a biscuit and a 
cup of tea the last thing, for she is not 
very strong and is accustomed to have 
every comfort.” 

Kitty obeys her father’s behest, after 
which she goes away to her own white 
bed, to lie wide awake all through the 
June night, wondering what Bob would 
think of this strange event that has come 
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about—Bob, who is lying awake too on 
board the big ocean steamer, thinking 
despairingly of his Little Bo-peep. 

The new Mrs. Masserene is one of those 
women who think that no domestic duty 
can be properly performed unless accom- 
panied by noise. She rises early, and in 
shrill tones finds fault from morning till 
night with everythiag she sees and every 
person about her, and this not in mild 
language. Kitty’s frugal management 
has been “disgraceful ;” nothing appears 
to have been “laid in;” they must “just 
have lived from hand to mouth like a set 
of beggars ;” they should see the well-filled 
store-room to which she has been accus- 
tomed. Poor Mr. Masserene, how he must 
have suffered from neglect and willful 
mismanagement ! 

Kitty has the sound of the fretful 
quarrelsome voice always in her ears. 
The faithful Sally, who has received 
into her kindly arms each scion of the 
house of Masserene as he or she entered 
. this troublous world, is dismissed with 
contumely. 

“But, if she,” says Sally, meaning the 
bride, “thinks she’ll get quit o’ me where 
I can’t keep an eye on yez, and stand up 
for yez, she’s mistook entirely.” 

Accordingly Sally starts a small general 
shop in the village, and takes a mild re- 
venge by feeding her former charges with 
cakes and “goodies” whenever and wher- 
ever she meets them, and makes herself a 
painful thorn in Mrs. Masserene’s path. 
A strong Kentish girl takes her place, but 
the chief portion of the household work 
falls upon patient Kitty, who, besides 
washing, dressing, and generally attending 
to her younger brothers and sisters, has to 
make and mend for her step-mother, and 
torun ceaselessly up and down stairs at her 
bidding, now to fetch her pocket-handker- 
chief, now to find her smelling salts. In 
addition to these duties, she has to do all 
the cooking, and also a great amount of 
dusting, sweeping, and cleaning. In the 
house where she has been honored Mis- 
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tress Kitty is not allowed so much liberty 
as the strange servant. She dares not cut 
a slice .of bread, stir a fire—nay, even 
pluck a blossom from the plants she has 
tended from infancy—without the leave 
of the woman whose very existence was 
unknown to her two short months ago. 
Were it not for her “sheep,” Little 
Bo-peep would find it far less irksome to 
go forth into the world and earn her 
bread, but she feels that she cannot leave 
the helpless lambs. 

Mrs. Masserene has “ taken the children 
seriously in hand” already. Jess and her 
twin-sister are condemned to long tasks of 
spelling and endless white seams, whicl: 
have to be completed before dinner or tea, 
otherwise they are sentenced to go hungry 
to bed. Frank and Will are under the 
same régime, lengthy sums and pages of 
Mangnall’s Questions being substituted 
for needle work. Jack, between whom 
and his step-mother war to the knife was 
declared the very first time his blue eyes 
caught sight of her, is kept close to his 
Delectus and “asses’ bridge” in his fa- 
ther’s study; and Tottie, whose little feet 
have been accustomed to trot feebly hither 
and thither at her own sweet will, is seated 
for hours in a high chair with an alpha- 
bet-book spread upon the table before her. 
All day long the shrill voice of Mrs. 
Masserene may be heard declaiming 
against the shiftless extravagance which 
has hitherto prevailed in the household. 

“*Tis a wonder your father, poor man, 
wasn’t driven to the asylum. Well, he 
has got a wife now to look after him— 
and not one bit of waste goes on where 
she is, I'll be bound; but, mind you, ’tis 
hard to see the honest money that my 
poor old godmother slaved and sweated 
for behind a counter to scrape together 
going out upon a pack of lazy, ungrateful 
creatures that would consider it was de- 
grading to earn their bread at wholesome 
labor, but must all be shabby-genteel 
ladies and gentlemen—Heaven save tl.e 
mark !—though they’re not too proud to 
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belie you when your back’s turned. But 
never fear—I’ll keep ’em down, if I die 
for it! To think of that wasteful Sally 
pampering those great boys with bread- 
and-jam and sops in the pan at all 
hours! "Tis enough to send me into my 
grave when I think what your father has 
brought me to; but my spirit keeps me 
up!” 

Jack, passing the kitchen door, over- 
hears this last sentence, and chants ag- 
gravatingly— 

“Then I'll wed another like my dear 

Nancy, Nancy, 
When all ghosts shall fly for fear, 
My spouse Nancy!” 

“O Jack!” cries Kitty, imploringly, 
whilst Mrs. Masserene screams out a 
threat of boxing the boy’s ears, at which 
he laughs derisively, and Kitty receives a 
lengthy scolding for the manner in which 
she has countenanced such rudeness. 

Every look, every gesture of Jack 
Masserene’s is expressive of unutterable 
contempt for his father’s wife. Too well 
has the lad fathomed his step-mother’s 
narrow, grasping nature, and even the 
earnest entreaties of his sister can hardly 
prevent an open outbreak of hostilities. 
Kitty sees daily that her father is becom- 
ing more weaned from his children. To 
him his wife is always most amiable; 
“darling” and “dearest’”’ are words ever 
on her tongue while speaking to him, and 
she keeps him supplied with such dainties 
and seems so thoughtful for his welfare 
that easily led Mark Masserene begins to 
think that his sons and daughters really 
are ungrateful and trying. 

So six weary months slip away, during 
which the only comfort of Little Bo-peep 
is a little packet of letters from a far-off 
land. Things seem to be prospering with 
Bob; he is sending home money to his 
mother, and it seems as if Fortune were 
going to smile upon him. He has not 
again put that question which Little Bo- 
peep thought so silly in her anxiety about 
her little flock ; and it seems to Kitty that 
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her world is dark indeed. Moreover, 
when the girl stands before her little mir- 
ror, she sees such a white face reflected 
therein, and such patient, sad, hollow eyes, 
that it would be hardly possible, she 
fancies, for the “brown dog” to be loyal 
and faithful to such a changed little 
shepherdess. 

Just as the daffodils begin to raise their 
golden heads above the crisp, brown earth, 
Mrs. Masserene’s mother comes on a visit 
to the Vicarage. Mrs. Burdon is a tall, 
stout woman, clad in shiny black alpaca, 
adorned with many bows, furbelows, and 
fancy laces, and wearing upon her head a 
cap of orange-colored satin decked with 
scarlet poppies. She has many rings on 
her clumsy fingers, and much showy 
jewelry about her neck and wrists. 

She professes to be utterly shocked at 
“poor Priscilla’s trials.” 

“ Dear child—she was always so unsel- 
fish, so affectionate! She married entirely 
for love; and, oh! dear, no mother could 
help feeling the position-in which my dear — 
daughter is placed !” 

Mrs. Burdon goes about with sighs and 
suppressed sobs. She feels it her duty to 
call in Mr. Jones, the brisk little doctor 
of the village, and confide to him her fears 
about Priscilla’s “ delicate state.” 

“ Married from pure affection—quite a 
martyr to her conscience,” Mrs. Burdon 
affirms, plaintively. 

Mr. Jones tells his wife that Mrs. Bur- 
don and her daughter are charming 
women ; and somehow it comes about that 
Mark Masserene takes the advice of his 
mother-in-law, and consents that the 
children shall be sent to cheap boarding- 
schools. 

“ Your poor little wife will really falla 
victim to her anxiety about those boys,” 
declares Mrs. Burdon; “and, besides, look 
at the expense of keeping them at home; 
and you should consider every penny now, 
Mark. Fora trifle—say, sixteen pounds 
a year each—they might be boarded and 
well educated ; and really they are taking 
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up all the room—Priscilla can have norie 
of her sisters to stay with her, poor child!” 

Willie and Frank and Edie,with Jess and 
Bess, are packed off to cheap schools, and 
before long Mrs. Burdon finds that the 
lady-principal of the “college” which has 
‘ received the three girls will not object, for 
a still smaller remuneration, to take Tottie 
also. 

So Little Bo-peep, standing behind the 
gooseberry-bushes one evening in April, 
when the moon is but a thin cresent in 
the blue sky, and all around the leaves 
are unfolding from the tender green buds 
—weeping Little Bo-peep finds that she 
has indeed almost “lost all her sheep,” 
and that, unless she can make some sort 
of a little home wherein the dear faces 
may be gathered together, that which has 
seemed to her the very reason for her 
existence, the watching over her “ flock ” 
—will have been taken from her forever. 
Oh! for that faithful “ brown dog” to help 
her to gather them into some warm and 
happy fold! 

“Q Bob! Bob!” sobs Kitty, “ it was I, 
not you, who was so silly that day!” 
and the poor, lonely girl cries as though 
her heart would break, 

In a few weeks’ time two daughters 
of the house of Burdon arrive at the 
Vicarage, ostensibly to help Mrs. Masse- 
rene through the worries of her spring 
cleanings, but in reality to try if it is 
possible for either of them to secure as a 
husband Mr. Jones’s young medical assist- 
ant, whose friends are reported to be well- 
to-do. 

“So like Priscilla to think of the future 
of her sisters—so thoughtful!” says Mrs. 
Burdon, as she packs a goodly hamper of 
Kentish dainties and forwards it to Mrs. 
Masserene. 

Miss Penelope and Miss Janetta Bur- 
don are two damsels. with an abundance 
of fluffy fringe and huge “dress improv- 
ers.” They are built after the style of 
their mother, and pride themselves on 
their excellent musical education. The 


piano, which was one of the bridal pres- 
ents of Kitty’s young mother, is strummed 
upon from “morn till dewy eve” by their 
hard, stiff fingers, and their shrill voices 
may be heard far into the night. Kitty 
has given up her room to these guests. 
The old school-room and best bed-room 
are being enlarged, at Mrs. Masserene’s 
desire, and the girl is banished to a small 
attic with a sloping roof, where boxes and 
household lumber are piled and where 
big moths flutter ceaselessly in the twi- 
light. Yet Kitty is happier when alone. 
in her attic than at any other time; and 
she has one great comfort in the fact that 
the last of her little flock occupies the 
opposite garret ; and, whilst this sheep— 
black as he is reported to be—can come 
and throw his arms around her, and seek 
consolation from her, Kitty’s life has still 
some glimpse of sunshine. Her wardrobe 
by this time needs renewing, for the small 
allowance Kitty formerly set aside for 
clothing has long been stopped, and she 
never has a penny-piece to call her own. 
Mrs. Masserene “cannot see what she 
should need money for, when everything 
of the best is supplied her without having 
totake more thought than the birds of the 
air.’ And, when one day Mark observes 
that Kitty must have a new dress, Mrs. 
Masserene gives her an old cinnamon- 
colored gown trimmed with blue fringe 
to alter for herself, remarking that “ it is 
hard to have to take the very clothes 
from one’s back for other people.” With 
this garment Kitty has to be content, 
snipping off the bright fringe and sub- 
stituting soft black-and-white lace at 
throat and’ wrists—lace which once be- 
longed to her dead mother. 

As May steals by, Mrs. Masserene has 
another visitor, a cousin of hers—a cer- 
tain Mr. Christopher Cantly, a young man 
who is a thriving grocer and draper in a 
small Kentish town. 

“And far better to make a competency 
in trade than to be a half-starved clerk or 
curate, which is all that that brother of 
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yours will turn out,” says Mrs. Masserene 
to Kitty. “If there’s one thing I do de- 
test more than another, it’s shabby gen- 
tility !” 

In the opening days of June, as Mr. 
Christopher Cantly lies upon the lawn 
during the long drowsy afternoons, happy 
in the enjoyment of his newspaper 
and big glass bowls of strawberries-and- 
cream, he loses his heart to the girl in the 
cinnamon gown who is sent to offer him 
more pounded sugar or afresh supply of 
cream. Kitty has been told to wait upon 
the guest and minister to his creature- 
comforts, and it is his gracious will to ask 
her to be his wife—an honor which Kitty 
civilly declines; and heavy indeed is the 
storm of indignation which bursts over 
her devoted head when Mrs. Masserene 
finds that she has thrown away such an 
eligible and unexpected piece of good 
fortune. 

“Ungrateful minx, after I have tried 
to get her settled just as I should one of 


my own sisters, to refuse a good home and 
a husband who is likely to be mayor of 


his native town! Well, she may starve 
before I try to help her again!” cried Mrs. 
Masserene, angrily. 

The cup of Kitty’s daily life is made so 
bitter that even Mr. Christopher Cantly 
says, good-naturedly 

“JT do wish you could have liked me, 
Kitty, for your own sake, for, ’pon my 
word, I’m sorry for you, though you do 
snub me without mercy.” 

He is not an unkindly young fellow, 
and Little Bo-peep feels grateful for his 
sympathy. 

Not long after this little episode comes 
‘a day which will forever stand with a 
black mark against it in the girl’s “ book 
of days.” 

Mark Masserene is prostrated by a fever, 
not of an infectious kind, but of a low, 
lingering type, which has brought down 
the strength of the man to that of a babe. 
Kitty has been at his side all through the 
hot, weary summer night, and has just come 
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down to the kitchen with a tray of cups 
and glasses for “ washing up.” Her face 
is white and wan, and the figure that a 
year ago was so rounded and pretty is 
now almost angular. 

As she puts down her tray, hysterical 
shrieks from Mrs. Masserene greet her ° 
ears. That lady is lying on the couch in 
the breakfast-parlor, crying out— 

“That boy—that wicked boy—has been 
the death of me—the young robber and 
murderer! Oh! what would mother say 
if she had her keys taken out of her hands 
in broad daylight and her store-cupboard 
opened before her face? Oh! oh! oh!” 
she screams, each successive cry being 
louder than its predecessor. 

Jack, with gleaming eyes and white, 
defiant face, is standing at the partly 
cleared breakfast-table, quickly buttering 
a goodly slice of bread. 

“OQ Jack,” says Kitty, nervously, 
“ what is the matter ?”—for she knows, in 
the ordinary course of things, that Mrs. 
Masserene allows no one to cut bread 
and butter but herself. 

“This is the matter,” answers Jack, 
boldly—and Kitty sees in the boy’s face 
that the manliness of his nature is assert- 
ing itself, that the passion so long kept 
down is about to break forth, and that the 
rule of the step-mother is broken once 
and forever—“‘I am not going to be 
starved and treated worse than any dog 
because my father has a niggardly screw 
for a wife. When I wanted another slice 
of bread and butter, she locked it away 
from me, and I took the keys and helped 
myself; and, if Mrs. Masserene does not 
like the idea of my satisfying my hunger 
as I choose, why, I am sorry to say, she 
must accept the unpleasant alternative of 
what is termed ‘lumping it.’” 

“O Jack!” cries Kitty again. To her 
Jack has been loving and gentle, and this 
phase of passion and rebellion in his nature 
is wholly new to her. 

He whistles vigorously, and Mrs. Masse- 
rene sobs. 
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At this crisis Mr. Christopher Cantly 
enters the room, and from his cousin’s ex- 
planation he decides that she has been 
grievously wronged and insulted. 

“T’ll teach the young beggar manners !” 
he exclaims, raising the cane in his hand. 
| But Kitty steps between the two, and 
receives the blow intended for Jack upon 
her bare, white arm, where it leaves an 
angry red mark. 

In another instant long-limbed Jack 
Masserene has the young draper prostrate 
and bleeding upon the floor, his cane 
snapped in half and thrown at his head. 
Then Jack, with a strange look in his 
eyes, kisses /his sister and walks out at the 
door into the summer sunshine ; and many 
and long are the days before little Bo- 
peep finds the last of her “sheep” again. 

Mrs. Masserene recovers her senses 
presently and bustles about. Mr. Christo- 
pher Cantly is compensated for the blow 
which Jack has given him by Kitty’s 
‘bathing the place for him with her soft 
hands. He is very penitent, too, in respect 
of the stroke of his cane upon the girl’s 
arm, and says: 

“O Miss Masserene !—Kitty—if you’d 
only marry me. I’d even try to like that 
young scamp for your sake! Priscilla is 

an out-and-out Tartar, and I’m sorry I 
tried to strike the boy ; but you know she 
made out that she was killed—now didn’t 
sne? If he’ll come over to my place, I’ll 
give him no end of a feed—and I'll go 
and jook after him now for you; but 
couldn’t you just try to like me ever so 
little, Kitty ?” 

Kitty shakes her head sadly and goes 
back to her father. Dinner-time, tea-time, 
and at last supper-time pass by; night 
closes in—a sleepless night for poor Kitty 
—and then a new day dawns; but Jack 
returns not. Little Bo-peep knows now 
that she has in truth “lost all her sheep,” 
and that it is her duty to “take up her 
crook” and try to find them. But how— 
oh! how—can this be done without the aid 
of the “brown dog,” who, far away, is 


thinking at this moment of his one 
love? 

Through sheer exhaustion, in the early 
morning the girl falls asleep at her 
father’s side, and dreams that she hears 
the loving, childish voices echo through 
the old house, and that the eager young 
arms are clinging about her neck. 

Mrs. Masserene’s idea is that “when 
the boy is hungry enough to humble his 
proud stomach he’ll come back.” She is 
determined to make no trouble of his ab- 
sence. “Let them alone, and they'll 
come home,” is strictly her belief; but in 
this case it proves to be a wrong one. 

After a few days a crumpled note finds 
its way to Kitty through Sally’s agency, 
in which Jack tells her that he writes 
from a vessel bound for China, having 
been “lucky, enough” to be taken on 
board a ship as steward’s boy. A rela- 
tive of Sally’s—second mate of the craft 
—had done him this service. 

“You see, Miss Kitty,” says Sally, by 
way of excuse for having helped Master 
Jack to leave his home, “I knowed the 
life he were leadin’ under her thumb, and 
never no right to nothink; and no life 
couldn’t be wuss—none, miss.” 

To add to Kitty’s troubles, Mark Masse- 
rene departs quietly for the unknown 
shore, leaving no sort of provision for his 
children. 

“T’m sure you can’t expect my daugh- 
ter to keep you all out of her private in- 
come,” says Mrs. Burdon, “ particularly 
when you have been so ungrateful to her. 
’Tis a bad business indeed. The children 
must stay where they are for a bit, and I 
dare say we shall be able to get them into 
some orphan asylum. It’s a good thing 
the boy did run away. As for you, my 
dear, you must take a situation, which in 
my opinion you ought to have done long 
ago; and you must put up with things if 
they’re not over-pleasant, for, though I 
shouldn’t mind taking you for a few days 
if you was any way drove like and out of 
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place, and it wasn’t your own fault leav- 
ing, it’s not to my daughter Priscilla you 
can look fora home. I think it’s more 
than likely my other married daughter, 
Mrs. Bubbs, might take you for a bit, for 
she’s got nine children, and her nurse has 
left; and she’d give you five pounds a 
year, I know, if you suited—twelve she 
gives her nurse, but then you’ve not been 
brought up regular to anything, and 
couldn’t expect much. [I'll see to it for 
you.” 

But Little Bo-peep, forlorn as she is, 
declines this offer, and, when the sale of 
the Vicarage furniture is over, she goes 
away by train, never stopping until she 
sees gleaming before her the lights of 
London. 

“My dear,” says sweet-faced Mrs. 
Haynes, as Kitty drinks the tea that 
Bob’s mother has poured out for her, “I 
really don’t see how you will be able to 
manage it; but you can try, of course;” 
and she listens patiently to Kitty’s plan of 
getting a situation as day-governess, and 
making some sort of home wherein of an 
evening the little flock can be gathered 
together. “It seems to me impossible,” 
continues Mrs. Haynes. “You might 
provide for yourself; but for all those 
children—I am afraid it is quite beyond 
your power.” 

Kitty, however, is exceptionally fortu- 
nate. She obtains a morning engagement 
which brings her fifty pounds yearly, and 
acts as amanuensis in the afternoons and 
evenings to an elderly gentleman whose 
sight is failing, and for this duty receives 
a salary at the rate of thirty pounds a 
year. Kitty lives with Bob’s mother, and 
puts by a considerable portion of her 
earnings toward making that little fold 
for her flock upon which her hopes are 
set. 
The Honorable Mrs. Montague, the 
mother of her pupils, is a fair, elegant, little 
lady who goes a great deal into’ society, 
and hitherto her little girls have been left 


to the care of strangers. She feels grate- 
ful to Miss Masserene for her tender care 
of these fragile blossoms, and Kitty finds 
that she is more frequently at the grim 
mansion in Russell Square than at. Mrs, 
Haynes’s modest house near Regent's 
Park. 

A new element enters into the girl’s 
life. The Honorable Mrs. Montague is 
getting up some nursery tableaux, and, as 
yellow-haired Kitty figures im blue dress 
and scarlet hood as Little Bo-peep—Mrrs. 
Montague finding that no face or form is 
so suitable as hers for that purpose—Sir 
Richard Brandon falls in love with her at 
first sight, and puts the question that 
Kitty once thought Bob so silly in ask- 
ing. 

“My dear, it would hardly be right 
to throw away such good fortune,” says 
Bob’s mother, quietly. 

So Kitty decides to “think it over,” 
though she knows well that her heart can 
never feel “like that” for this wealthy 
lover—can never feel as it did toward 
Bob in the dear dead days. 

It islong now since Bob has written to 
her, and in his letters to his mother he 
dose not mention her name; so Little Bo- 
peep-tries to forget the faithful “brown 
dog,” and to be content with the bright 
prospects which are unfolded before her. 

By and by there comes a soft autumn 
morning when Kitty wakes feeling,so hot 
and feverish that she cannot leave her 
bed. By the time night arrives she is 
delirious; and a grave young doctor 
pronounces the case one of “ small-pox in 
its most virulent form.” Mrs. Haynes’s 
lodgers take wing at once, and the gentle- 
faced widow nurses the girl with patient 
care through all the horrors of the dread 
disease. How pitifully Kitty prays for 
the comfort of Bob’s presence in the 
terror of her delirium, unconscious of the 
fact that thousands of miles away Bob is 
praying for the girl of whose danger he is 
ignorant! 

“T wish that he were come to me! 
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For he will come! Have I not prayed, 
and has he not prayed? Are not two 
prayers a perfect strength and shall I be 
afraid?” Kitty mutters these words over 
and over in her fever-pain, and a bitter 
battle she has for her young life. 

Sir Richard Brandon takes immediate 
alarm; he even confesses tothe Honorable 
Mrs. Montague that he is as well “out of 
the affair,” that he has seen at ‘Brighton 
a young lady who has taken his’ fleeting 
fancy immensely; and from his silence 
Kitty knows that his favors were worth 
little indeed. This fact seems more of a 
relief than a trouble to her. «ll her 
thought is for her lover whom she once 
deemed so silly. 

When, after many weary weeks, she is 
seated by the cozy parlor fire, all at once 
she springs to her feet and looks into the 
mirror above the mantel-piece. Oh! what 
a changed Kitty is there—a girl with 
swollen, scarred, disfigured face—a girl 
whose head has been shorn of all its yel- 
low glory, whose features are so marred 
that there can be no more fairness in 
them! She cannot help shedding a few 
bitter tears over her lost beauty—the 
beauty Bob prized so much. 

“He will never know me or care for 
me now!” she sobs. 

But there is the sound of ‘a hasty foot- 
step coming across the floor; a pair of 
strong arms are around her; she is lifted 
on to somebody’s knee, and somebody’s 
voice says— 

“Dearer than ever in her troubles! 
Can anything alter my love for my Lit- 
tle Bo-peep? Do I not love her better 
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than ever now that I know she loves me 
so dearly ?” 

The “brown dog” is there, and the 
head of Little Bo-peep’ lies at rest upon 
Bob’s faithful breast. Mrs. Haynes looks 
a little frightened, and says something 
about the danger of infection; but Bob, 
grown big and burly, laughs these fears 
to scorn. He takes his mother and Kitty 
away to a little seaside town; and there 
Little Bo-peep’s bliss is perfect. Bob is 
a wealthy man now; the rich uncle is 
dead, and all that he possessed has been 
left solely to Bob. In the quaint old 
church on the cliffs in this same little 
town there is a quiet wedding ; and then 
Bob sails across the sea once more—but 
not alone. The hand he loves is in his; 


and gentle Mrs. Haynes takes charge of 
the little flock who are following their 
shepherdess to “fresh woods and pastures 
new.” 

A merry, happy home is Kitty’s in Aus- 
tralia, and all the children grow up and 
Jack is Bob’s right hand in his 


prosper, 
business, and a blue-eyed flock of Kitty’s 
own is fast taking the place of those who 
have come out to make homes for them- 
selves. 

“Now do you think me so very silly ?” 
says Bob, as he sits nursing his latest born 
one evening. 

Kitty blushes and laughs, and, hiding 
her face on his shouldr, whispers— 

“No, not a bit silly, dear, dear, Bob, 
unless perhaps it is in loving too tenderly 
and protecting too carefully from every 
earthly trial your poor, foolish Little Bo- 
peep.” 


G. F. W. 
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DECLARE to goodness, I wish I’d 
F ben named Methuselah !” exclaimed 
‘Farmer Harmon, tossing an open letter 
onthe table, and bringing his brawny fist 
down so emphatically that the dishes rat- 
tled. 

“Softly, softly, father,” said Mrs. Har- 
mon, mildly, “’taint worth mindin’, no 
how.” 

“ Mindin’ !” ,reiterated Farmer Har- 
mon, rumpling his iron-gray hair, wildly. 
“Taint but what Asa Harmon is a good 
honest name, same as was my gran’ther’s, 
an’ his gran’ther’s afore him, an’ they 
handed it down clean, but when it comes 
to havin’ another Asa Harmon in the 
same town, an’ he a mean, con—” 

“ There, there, father,” again interposed 
Mrs. Harmon’s soft, even tones, “don’t git 
excited—looks a leetle like rain, I’m 
thinkin’,” drawing aside the curtain, and 
peering out into the darkness, in her very 
transparent efforts to change the subject. 

“Humph!” ejaculated the farmer, 
straightening himself in his chair, indig- 
nantly. “When he begun his mean 
tricks a matter o’ fifty years ago, an’ took 
sartain letters as was meant for me out 0’ 


the office, an’ read ’em aloud at the corner - 


grocery, who was excited then, I’d like to 
know? Im free to confess J was, but it 
strikes me I wa’n’t the only party,” throw- 
ing a triumphant glance across the table 
at his placid helpmeet. 

Mrs. Harmon’s faded cheeks flushed at 
the mere remembrance, and her voice lost 
something of its even quality. 

“Well, father, it was a mean thing to 
do, that’s a fact, but it hurt him more’n 
it did us. I know you’ve ben mighty 
tried, but as for this letter—” folding and 
replacing it in the envelope—“ jest put it 
back in the office, an’ tell Mr. Carr as it’s 
for t’other Asa.” 
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“Of course,” growled Farmer Harmon, 
“an’ haint I trotted forrud an’ back with 
jist sich documents till I’ve worn a path 
clean through the medder—dunnin’ let- 
ters, an’ threatenin’ letters, an’ rascally 
letters, an’ now this air epistle as proves 
Asa Harmon a downright villain. I tell 
ye, wife, I'll have my name changed by 
special act o’ Congress!” 

“Well, I would, father,” assented Mrs. 
Harmon, soothingly ; “ we'll try to think 
of a rale pooty one, though it’ll be kinder 
hard to call ye sum’thin’ else at this late 
day,” smoothing the rumpled locks to 
their normal condition. 

Farmer Harmon laughed heartily. 

“Well, ye see, the feller gits the inside 
track of all my business. I’d ruther have 
givin a twenty-dollar bill, than had him 
git hold o* that air real estate transaction 
last year.” 

“Yes, I know,” pursued Mrs. Harmon, 
“but, sakes alive! there’s a knock at the 
front door, an’ here it is seven o’clock, an’ 
the dishes standin’ round all this time, 
while you’ve ben argufyin’,” and with an 
apprehensive glance at the half-cleared 
table, she caught up a candle and hurried 
through the long entry. 

The draught from the Speietiag door 
blew out the light instantly, and Mrs. 
Harmon was caught in a close embrace 
and kissed again and again, while a sweet, 
young voice exclaimed : 

“QO Auntie! I just knew it was you 
the minute I saw you. Where’s Uncle 
Asa? He’ll help me with my trunk, won't 
he? Where is he? Won’t he be surprised 
to see me?” Dazed, Mrs. Harmon blindly 
followed the slender, black-robed figure, 
tripping through the entry toward the 
open kitchen door. 

“ Here he is—dear old uncle,” advane- 
ing with outstretched hands toward be- 
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wildered Farmer Harmon, who backed 
helplessly against the partition. I’m Dor- 
othy, don’t you know me; your little 
Sister Jane’s child—the little sister you 
were so fond of in the old days. Oh! she 
has told me how good you were to her, 
and she bade me come to you when she 
left me. I am going to stay if you will 
let me.” 

Here, worn out with exhaustion and 
excitement, the girl swayed, and would 
have fallen, had not Farmer Harmon 
caught her in his strong arms, and laid 
her gently on the old-fashioned settee. 
The farmer and his wife faced each other 
in silent amazement. The farmer was 
the first to speak. 

“Mebbe my mem’ry is a failin’, but 
I’ve no rekerlection of any sich family 
relations,” rubbing his forehead in despair. 

“Father,” said Mrs. Harmon, a new 
light dawning in her dim brown eyes, 
“T’ve jest made it out. It must be she be- 
longs to t’other Asa.” 

“ That’s a fact,” ejaculated Farmer Har- 
mon, sinking into his armchair,” and I do 
recall it now that he had a sister as mar- 
ried ag’in her family, and settled out 
West years ago.” 

“Poor little tired-out creetur, must we 
tell her to-night!” exclaimed Mrs. Har- 
mon, pitifully. 

“No, we won’t, poor child,” replied 
the farmer, adjusting his spectacles and 
bending over the unconscious girl. “Such 
a porty leetle creetur. Jest ye see, wife, 
her hair is as soft an’ shiny as a baby’s. 
Too bad she belongs to that air scoundrel ; 
but to-morrer will be time enough to tell 
her.” 

“Mercy me! what can I be thinkin’ 
on, to let the child lie in a dead faint so 
long,” and good Mrs. Harmon bustled 
about, and soon the pungent odor of burnt 
feathers filled the room. Dorothy opened 
her eyes and smiled up at the anxious 
faces bending over her. 

“How very foolish of me, but I must 
have been more tired than I was aware. 
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You see I never received any answer to 
my letters) Mamma never said much 
about her family at the East, on account 
of the trouble with papa, you know, and 
when you gave me so kind a welcome, it 


was too much for me,” laughing through; 


her tears. “Oh! never mind, Auntie, I can 
sit up now,” as Mrs. Harmon gently re- 
moved her wraps, and drew her nearer the 
cheery wood-fire. “How very delightful 
and home-like it seems. I am sure I 
shall love to live with you.” 

Farmer Harmon coughed and fidgeted 
in his chair uneasily, while his wife has- 
tened to prepare a warm supper for the un- 
expected guest. 

“ Ttseems asif I had always known you,” 
pursued Dorothy, dreamily resting her 
chin in her hand, and gazing at the far- 
mer, who nervously evaded her eyes. “I 
can trace a decided resemblance to mam- 
ma in Uncle Asa. Don’t you remember 
mamma, Auntie?” 

“No, my dear, I can’t say as I do,” 
faltered Mrs. Harmon, from the depths of 
the china closet. 

“Ah,” sighed Dorothy, shaking her curls, 
“ Tsee you haven’t forgiven poor papa ; but, 
indeed, Uncle Asa, he meant to do right.” 

Farmer Harmon muttered something 
about “bygones being bygones,” while 
Mrs. Harmon seated her young guest ina 
comfortable chair at the well-spread table. 

The next morning dawned clear and 
bright. The farmer rose early, gave “ old 
Bill” a generous allowance of oats, and 
groomed him carefully, preparatory to a 
trip to the farther end of the town where 
“t’other Asa” resided, then went into 
breakfast, bracing himself meanwhile for 
the dreaded announcement. 

Unconscious Dorothy tripped serenely 
down-stairs, full of interest in the new life 
she had entered upon. Again and again 
Farmer Harmon opened his lips only to 
close them, as his eyes followed the little 
figure moving hither and thither, assist- 
ing in the regular morning work of the 
farmhouse. 
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“Pears like our Mary might have ben 
jest sich a helpful leetle creetur, ifthe Lord 
had spared her,” wiping his eyes. “ It may 
be a mortal sin, but I can’t tell her to-day, 
somehow. I'll wait till to-morrer.” 

Another day came, and yet another. 
“We'll put it off awhile,” said Mrs. Har- 
mon, helplessly. “I can’t give her up 
yit, though I do feel like a hypercrit 
every time she calls me Auntie in that 
sweet voice o’ hern.” 

Saturday night the farmer hastened 
home from the post-office with a glowing 
face, barely waiting to see “old Bill” 
snugly stabled ere he burst into the cozy 
kitchen, stamping the snow from his 
feet. 

“Good news, mother. Here’s a letter 
from Robert, and he expects to be with us 
by Christmas Day.” 

“Oh !” cried Mrs. Harmon, dropping her 
knitting, “do you hear, Dorothy? Robert 
is coming home to Christmas!” 

“Robert?” queried Dorothy, knitting 
her brows in perplexity, as she rethreaded 
her darning-needle—“ who is Robert ?” 

“Why, our boy, ouronly son,” exclaimed 
Farmer and Mrs. Harmon in concert. 

“Whata strange family!” said Dorothy, 

in amazement. “I never even knew I 


had a Cousin Robert.” 
“Tndeed!” ejaculated Mrs. Harmon, 
feebly. 


“So you never heard of your cous— 
cous—cousin ?” stammered the farmer. 

“No,” sighed Dorothy, mournfully, and 
it’s all owing to poor papa. ‘“ However,” 
she added, suddenly brightening, “now 
that I do know, tell me all about him, 
please.” 

Good Mrs. Harmon had a subject after 
her own heart, and while Dorothy steadily 
lowered the contents of the mending-basket, 
she expatiated on the virtues of this well- 
loved son—his manliness, his kindness of 
heart, his success, and, lastly, the joy of his 
home-coming after a year of foreign 
travel. 

Many were the preparations for the 
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holidays, and the intervening days fairly 
flew by. Early Christmas morning the 
long-looked-for wanderer arrived. 

After the parents’ warm welcome, 
Dorothy advanced with extended hand. 
“Have you no greeting for me, Cousin 
Robert? Surely’ you have heard of 
Dorothy !” : 

Robert gazed in perplexity at the fair 
face before him; then, seeing the distress 
depicted on his father’s countenance, he 
hastened to reply, “I fear I am sadly 
deficient in the family history, but I 
am most glad to accept my Cousin 
Dorothy on trust,” shaking the little 
hand warmly. 

That evening, after Dorothy had retired 
to herroom, FarmerHarmon explained the 
real state of the case to hisson. Although 
nearly overcome with merriment at the 
situation, when he saw the real trouble of 
his father and mother he readily promised 
to aid them by every means in his power, 
and on further acquaintance to make the 
dreaded avowal in their stead. The 
winter drifted pleasantly on, spring drew 
near, and Robert could no longer find 
excuse for lingering at the farmhouse. 
Business imperatively summoned him to 
the city. 

Dorothy must be told, and with fear 
and trembling the good farmer and his 
wife awaited the issue. One March after- 
noon, when the ice was drifting down the 
river, and a wild south wind whispered 
soft promises of summer, Dorothy ex- 
pressed a wish to drive over to the next 
village to make some needful purchases, 
and Robert accompanied her, as usual. 
Supper had long been waiting ere they 
returned. Dorothy entered hesitatingly, 
with a new shyness in her sweet face. 

“Father, mother,” said Robert, “ I have 
told her all!” 

The farmer dropped paper and glasses, 
while his wife sank into the nearest 
chair. 

“T have told her,” continued Robert, 
mischievously, “that she belongs to ‘t’other 















































Asa,’ that she has no claim on you what- 
ever, and in view of the gross deception 
practiced upon her, she very naturally 
refuses to call you uncle and aunt.” 

Farmer Harmon groaned and buried 
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his face in his hands, while his wife turned 
to Dorothy, entreatingly. 

“But I have persuaded her,” added 
Robert, exultantly, “to use instead the 
dearer titles of father and mother !” 
MARION E. PICKERING. 





MVE or six years ago, one bright day 
I in June, Edith Shirley, at her quaint 
little New England home, received an in- 
vitation from her uncle and aunt to visit 
them at their home in a pleasant city not 
far from the Connecticut River. Edith, 
who had neither father nor mother, and 
had lived all her life with an elderly, un- 
married aunt, always hailed with joy any 
demand for her company from her fa- 
ther’s brother and his wife. 

On their part, they would most gladly 


have had her with them continually, but . 


it had been Edith’s father’s desire that 
his elder sister, who had had much to do 
with his own education (with signal suc- 
cess, he thought, therein differing from 
most of his friends), should perpetuate 
the office of authority over his daughter. 

At the time of which we are writing, a 
large number of Chinese and Japanese 
were being educated at the city to which 
Edith was invited. Mr. Shirley’s house 
was next one where many of the young 
foreigners resided, and, as was natural, an 
intimacy had sprung up between his fam- 
ily and many of them. 

Very curious they were to meet: in 
complete English attire, no difference be- 
tween them and the American youth 
could be seen, except in their long, sallow 
faces, almond eyes, which sparkled, never- 
theless, with as much fun as ever those or 
young America, and in their cherished 
queues, closely confined to the top of the 
head, and jealously guarded from the in- 
vasion of curious and scoffing eyes. 

Such queer stories were told of them, too! 
their barbarian munificence and magnifi- 
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cence; it was not safe toadmire anything 
belonging to them, so freely was it offered. 

The story went that the young Japan- 
ese Prince’s room had been found, after a 
receipt of a letter from home, to be strewn 
literally with money. Dollars were fast- 
ened to the pincushion, stacks of them lay 
on the table, and even the floor was lit- 
tered; so that when Mrs. Vance, the mis- 
tress of the house, opened the door, the 
riches literally took to themselves wings, 
and amazed the good lady by flying about 
her. 

But if one expected behind these stolid 
faces and odd characters to find anything 
very different from our own youth, he 
would have discovered himself in sad 
error; all the fun, pranks, mischief, and, 
for cne older boys, alas! the dangerous 
experiment of seeing life that any crowd 
of jolly young fellows will enjoy, did 
these young exiles from home, perhaps 
with more than usual zest, for to them it 
was all new and experimental, and the 
mind of man, given a slight degree of ed- 
ucation, is ever open to impressions and 
quick to adopt new ideas, be he American, 
Chinaman, or Greek. Did not the Shah 
of Persia, while in England, revel in a 
silk hat ? 

In some ways these “ barbarians ’might 
well have taught our own young men. 

“They upset all one’s preconceived 
notions,” exclaimed Edith, after she had 
met several and been surprised and enter- 
tained by their polite behavior. 

“T always thought,” she said to her 
aunt, “that Chinese women were looked 
upon as little better than slaves, at least 
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were regarded as infinitely inferior to the 
men, and treated with contempt.” 

“Not so bad as that, I think, dear,” 
Mrs. Shirley replied; “but perhaps the 
very difference between their women and 
ours makes a vast difference in their be- 
havior to us; they may regard us as 
beings entirely different from any they 
have met, and reverence us accordingly.” 

“In much the same manner that we 
would look,upon celestial inhabitants—of 
the upper world, I mean,” and Edith 
laughed merrily ; “ but seriously, auntie,” 
she added, “ Wing Toby does evidently re- 
gard you as something a little above us 
‘lesser mortals;’ such devotion I have 
rarely seen, and I think soberly of entering 
the lists with you and endeavoring to win 
Wing Toby’s affection for myself. Uncle’s 
is quite enough for you, more than most 
women desire, at the beginning, at least,” 
and she laughed again, but this time 
rather impatiently. 


“ Edith, what is the matter with you?” 


her aunt cried,in a troubledtone. “ You 
are not like the girl who came here three 
years ago just freed from study and im- 
patient to come out into the world and 
enjoy its gayety and good times.” 

The dark eyes wavered a moment and 
the girl’s face contracted sharply. 

“ Am I so changed ?” she asked. “ Well, 
perhaps I am; but it’s the golden apples 
over again; I’ve had my good time, and 
one cannot dance forever ; one must settle 
down, eventually—and—did you know I 
am to be married in the fall?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“Why, Edith!” gasped Mrs. Shirley, 
“ why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“Nobody knew it before, only a few 
now, and please don’t say anything about it 
while ’mhere. Mr. Carrington is to be in 
Europe all summer, so there’s no good of 
publishing it till it be necessary. Why 
do you look at me so strangely? Mr. 
Carrington is considered a most eligible 
parti, and I, a lucky girl, I assure you.” 

“ But do you love him ?” 
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“O auntie! I told you just now that 
one couldn’t expect to find such devotion 
nowadays as you and uncle exemplify: it 
would tire me sadly. I suppose I loy 
him, of course I do, but I hate to think of 
‘settling down,’ as so many girls do—no 
more fun, alack!” and she gave a mock 
sigh. “ Now, if one were to marry a Chinese 
prince, one would have perpetual variety ; 
what an interesting life it would be! Don’t 
you think, on the whole, I’d better try 
that? for surely I have theopportunity to 
try, and I think it would be great fun to 
find out whether our Mongolian friend 
has a heart and can adapt himself to 
Cupid’s art as easily as he acquires 
American ideas of other things.” 

“It may befun to you, dear, and death 
to him. Cupid doesn’t confine himself to 
English or American soil. You are a sad 
coquette, Edith, and when one is going to 
marry it is quite time to stop the little 
flirtations, that, innocent as they seem, 
often prove most serious to one of those 
concerned.” 

“Now, don’t preach, auntie ; I can’t be 
pious, like you, and I think Wing Toby 
has been given me as a providential escape 
for my superfluous energy this summer. 
I must have one more flirtation, and a 
Chinese heart cannot be as susceptible as 
some American ones [ know of.” 

And with this naughty resolve, the will- 
ful girl departed, leaving her aunt sadly 
disturbed, for she understood the con- 
trariness of her niece’s nature, and knew 
that more remonstrance would only add 
fuel to the flame. 

“Poor child! she doesn’t talk as one 
ought who has the prospect of a happy 
married life before her, but I really think 
Edith has less heart than most girls; per- 
haps it is naturat enough for her mother’s 
daughter,” she mused, remembering how 
that mother said to her, over twenty years 
ago, with prophetic force, “Ellen, I am 
going to leave my baby forever, but the 
best wish I have had for her all along has 
been that she may never know what it is 
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to have a heart; better never have one, 
than have it broken, as mine has been.” 

“She has received her mother’s legacy,” 
Mrs. Shirley went on. “ Perhapsshe is not 
so much to blame; coquetry is a fascinat- 
ing fault, and Edith is an adept in it, but 
it’s hard on others, and some time it will 
come back to her with bitter force, I fear.” 

And the poor lady had ample cause for 
uneasiness during the next few weeks, for 
Edith seemed to be possessed by the spirit 
of mischief, and led the bewildered Celestial 
asorry life. 

“He has come here to be educated,” 
she said, in answer to all remonstrances. 
“T am completing his education, giving 
him the finishing touches, auntie ; though 
to tell the truth, he learns quickly, is al- 
most as apt, indeed, as some Americans I 
know. Iam learning, too, all about his 


country, the customs, and much I never 
knew before,” she added, demurely. 

She was right in saying her pupil was 
apt. Wing Toby had surrendered him- 


self completely, and his devotion to her 
was perfect. She had to guard most care- 
fully any expression of delight at his 
quaint and curious possessions, or they 
would have been heaped upon her with 
embarrassing generosity. Alas! before 
very long she found that the Mongolian 
heart is quite as sensible of kindness, quite 
as alive to coldness, as any other, and, 
instead of leading him on, she had continu- 
ally to erect barriers to prevent the 
declaration of the love that shone from 
the admiring almond eyes. 

Generally, at this stage of affairs, Edith 
tired of her adorers, but this one was so 
different from all the others, his admira- 
tion expressed itself in such new and un- 
foreseen ways, that the girl wickedly per- 
sisted, and allayed all pricks of conscience, 
saying, “He is only a Chinaman, and, of 
course, is treating this experience as an 
American episode. For all I know, his be- 
trothed has been waiting for him ever 
since they were three years old.” 

“You play the music well,” Wing Toby 
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said to her one day. “Talso play a little, 
and will bring you my instrument to- 
night,” and forthwith, that night she was 
obliged to listen, while the swain sat at 
her feet, picking out on a sort of mando- 
lin the most lugubrious and heart-rending 
wails it had ever been her fate to hear. 

“This is a novel serenade,” she said. 
“What do you call that?” 

“That they play for the dead,” he re- 
plied, cheerfully. 

“Play me a love song,” she demanded, 
with a swift glance of the great eyes into 
the little ones turned up to hers. 

“They equal not the American songs 
of love,” he said. “ No, I wili not play you 
that, for you love not my music, and a 
song of love should always be lovely to 
the listener.” 

“That depends on the singer, you 
know,” Edith replied, saucily, but re- 
pented as Wing Toby said, earnestly : 

“Tf I thought that, it would be my 
great end to bring to you one such ac- 
cepted song.” 

“Then you would be wasting much 
valuable time,” she said, harshly. “It 
seems that the Chinese are like all the 
rest in making many vows to please a wo- 
man, whereas, if men would really do one- 
half she asks of them, and would leave 
off foolish and extravagant declarations, 
they would find their way much sooner to 
her heart.” 

Wing Toby looked at her, a little be- 
wildered. “I have said nothing I did 
not mean,” he began. “I only know I 
would do anything you should ask of 
me—if it were a possibility.” 

“No, you would not!” cried the tor- 
mentor, “you would never cut off your 
queue, though I should ask all day.” 

Wing Toby rose with gentle dignity. 

“Do you know what you would ask, 
Miss Edith?” he said. “ It would be then 
never to return to my home. The port 
of my country would never more be open 
to me; that would be so much a disgrace.” 

“But Yung Wan hasn’t any, and he 
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went back; besides, he married a lady 
here, too,” Edith persisted. 

“Yes, but he had been made a good 
American citizen, and returned as such, 
but, in spite of all, he did fear greatly 
to return, and did take much precaution.” 

After this, Edith resolved not to see so 
much of “Mr. Wing,” not “ Mr. Toby,” 
he had explained when she called him 
that, and Edith had declared, impatiently, 
that everything was wrong end foremost 
with the Chinese. 

But what could she do? time dragged 
very wearily, and walks were lonely with- 
out an escort, and if she refused to see 
him at home, or passed him with a cool 
bow on the street, the memory of the re- 
proachful black eyes followed her all day. 

“Ts this their fidelity ?” she said, laugh- 
ingly, to her aunt one day; “then were 
we mistaken, and the Chinese women 
ought to be very happy creatures. I 
suppose I must see Mr. Wing this after- 
noon, as this is the fifth time this week he 
has sought admittance. One thing is 
certain, auntie—they haven’t learnt to 
take a hint.” 

“ Will you please to take this?” Wing 
Toby begged, as she entered the room. 
“This ” was a tiny globe of crystal full of 
imprisoned color that sparkled like a jewel 
against its dark ground of velvet. 

“Thanks. It’s very pretty, but what 
shall I do with it?” said Edith, rather un- 
gratefully. 

Wing Toby looked a little hurt. “ It 
is very curious; it is rare, too; they find 
them never in your country.” 

“TI saw two very large ones at the 
Centennial Exposition,” the girl returned ; 
“those were really wonderful.” 

* Yes,” he said, “I know them; the 
government did send them; but they are 
alone—unique, I think you say—very 
big; they are hard to obtain; it is with 
much labor one getsthem. Here is some- 
thing you will like better, perhaps,” and he 
drew from his pocket a little case holding 
a diamond star that flashed up to Edith’s 
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eyes as brighta sparkle as that it met in 
hers. 

Rather startled, Edith put them back, 
saying, gently, “ they are lovely—diamonds 
are beautiful—but I cannot take them.” 

“But why? you wear jewels, and like 
them, you said to me.” 

“Yes, but don’t you know it is not 
convenable, not the way, for girls here to 
receive such things from men ?” 

Wing Toby seemed to ponder something. 
At last he turned to her with a pale, de- 
spairing face. “I can do nothing for you,” 
he said, “when I would do everything. 
It is not right.” 

“How much would you do? Let me 
think? Would you find me a large crystal?” 
The girl’s evil spirit surely had taken 
possession of her. 

“Yes,” said Wing Toby, “I will bring 
you one.” 

“ And take this off if I asked it?” She 
touched lightly the hair bound closely to 
the man’s head. The touch thrilled him 
through ; looking straight into her eyes, 
he said, in a tone she had never heard from 
him: 

“One would risk much to gain much. 
If I give up my homeand friends in China, 
do you think I could find a friend and 
home in this your country ?” 

“JT daresay you could if you tried,” she 
replied, recklessly; “but one would have 
to be quite sure of you, you know. Noth- 
ing short of the crystal and the cropped 
head would satisfy an American girl.” 

“Would that satisfy you?” he began; 
but Edith rose very quickly and inter- 
rupted him with: 

“Do you know it is getting very late 
in the day? and I have to go out this 
evening. I must beg you to excuse me 
now.” 

“Very well, I go,” he said, with pa- 
thetic dignity; “but I come again, Miss 
Edith, to ask youmuch. Will you listen?” 

“Oh! yes; I'll listen as long as you 
like,” she cried, and ran away, leaving 
him with a look of mingled sorrow and 


















passion in the mournful eyes that would 
have touched any heart a whit softer than 
her own. 

Next morning, before Edith was fairly 
awake, there came a ring at the door, and 
a fat letter, inscribed in a curiously jerky 
address, was given her. 

“My prophetic soul tells me ’tis from 
my heathen Chinee,” she said to herself, 
in great glee. How pretty she looked in 
her dainty dressing-wrap, with the soft 
waves of her hair tumbling down and the 
little curls clustering around her witch- 
ing face! so pretty a face, and so free 
from care, that one would grieve to see it 
clouded by a touch of trouble; but as 
she read the smile died away, the eyes 
grew wide open, and the little mouth con- 
tracted to a piteous curve. 

“What have I done?” she moaned. 
“Oh! I have been a wicked girl!” Gay, 
frivolous, and reckless, she had willfully 
amused herself by bringing a man’s heart 
in subjection, and for the first time in 
her life saw her conduct in its true light, 
and sank shuddering away from herself, 
till a little heap of tumbled drapery and 
a curly head bowed in pitiful abasement 
was all that remained of the happy figure 
of a few moments before. 

With remorseless distinctness every act 
of the past two months stared her in the 
face. Conscience, once holding the upper 
hand, condemned her with uncompromis- 
ing severity, and her heart, at last touched, 
ached not for herself, but for the woe she 
had recklessly brought upon one of her 
fellow-creatures. Many a suitor had 
pleaded in vain for a word of love before 
this; many a taunt for heartless conduct 
had been flung in her face; once, indeed, 
had a fiery youth vowed he would do his 
best to go to the bad, since he could not 
find the good he had hoped for in her. 
Edith had laughed in his face, and told him 
that a man who depended for his strength 
of character on her was not a sufficiently 
strong character for her to lean upon. 
But this—this was different; the simple, 
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touching avowal of love that would brave 
death itself for her; the devotion that 
would give up country and friends for her 
sake, and, worse than all, the perfect confi- 
dence in the interest and esteem for him- 
self that he had most reasonably felt sure 
of finding in her. All this was a scourge 
for Edith that years of remonstrance 
would never have proved. 

“And I can do nothing, nothing!” she 
cried, crushing the letter in her hands till 
the white nails tore it in shreds—such a 
pathetic letter: 


“My Dear Miss Epita:—tThis is to 
say good-bye to you for ngw, and to the 
many days you have made sunny for me. 
I am summoned home, and must leave 
to-night; my father is dead, and I must 
hasten to my home; but I will come 
again and finish the question I did ask 
you to-day. You will wait for me, will 
you not? It may be half a year—whole 
year—but I will come. I did hesitate 
much to ask you, for little had I to offer, 
but the love was in your eyes, and now 
much wealth is mine to give you. | 
would love to hear from you through 
this long time, but my people must not 
know, or they will try to keep me home 
and give to me a wife from among them. 
So you must not write, for, listen while I 
tell you of one I know—a friend of mine. 
He did much love a young lady of 
America, and when he went home he 
wrote and she answered—often—she was 
very good; but one day he didn’t write, 
and by and by she heard he was dead— 
killed—for writing to her. So you will 
not write to me, but wait and I will come 
with the crystal that you said you did 
want, and for the other that you asked 
for, you shall see me all American. Wait 
for me till I can bring you the song of 
love that you will listen to. 

“Wine Topsy.” 


If Edith’s aunt had had cause to imagine 
a change in her niece the first of the sum- 
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mer, she certainly had much more after 
Wing Toby’s departure. 

The watchful woman was anxious; she 
began to fear that Edith had lost her 
heart to the young foreigner while she 
was the fiancee of another man.’ But as 
fall drew near, and preparations for the 
wedding began without a word of demur 
from Edith, her mind became easier, and 
when at last the girl went home with 
avowed eagerness to meet her lover and 
anxiety for his safe arrival, Mrs. Shirley 
felt much relieved, and confessed to her 
husband that her fears had been ground- 
less; she believed herself mistaken, or 
else Edith’s summer had done her a 
wonderful amount of good. 

“She is changed for the better,” her 
aunt declared. “I don’t understand it, 
but her new quietness is very becoming, 
and perhaps she is getting reconciled to 
the inevitable settling down.” 

Little did she realize through what 


anguish the proud soul had passed to 


become reconciled. Tortured daily by 
the remorseless sting of her conscience, 
Edith had as yet given no sign of the real 
cause for the loss of the dominant, reck- 
less spirit. She could do nothing, as she 
had said—there lay the real sting; any 
word that she might have sent to explain 
and beg for pardon might also carry with 
it as much danger as enlightenment. The 
words “spoken in jest,” oh! what would 
she not have given to recall! but all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men could 
not undo the mischief she had wrought. 

“ What will he think of me when he 
finds it all out?” she asked herself, bit- 
terly. “He will think that American 
girls have no conscience, no heart, and 
that it would have been better a thousand 
times to have contented himself with 
a wife of his own country, no matter 
how ignorant, than to have trusted him- 
self to a girl who has proved herself faith- 
less to everything that should dignify 
girlhood; and he will be right, too. Oh! 


& howl hope he'll never come back! May 


they keep him, in spite of everything! If 
I could be sure of that, I’d be so relieved.” 
And gradually, finding no other comfort, 
she sought to delude herself with that 
idea, first promising to punish herself by 
a full confession of her heartless conduct 
to the man she had promised to marry, 
“That’s the hardest punishment I can 
think of,” she said ; “imagine confessing 
anything like that to a man who believes 
me altogether lovely; yet I’ve acted al- 
most as badly before now and didn’t re- 
pent it. I wonder what makes the dif- 
ference?” she added, honestly. “I know, I 
know; it was an unequal match ; I tried 
to gain Wing Toby’s love when I had all 
I needed or wanted, just to see if I could 
win one man as easily as another ;” and as 
the thought of the steadfast devotion in the 
little Chinaman’s eyes came before Edith, 
she dropped her head and cried as hard as 
mortal girl could. “ Well, what’s done 
can’t be undone, and at least I’ll be 
sincere after this; to begin with, I'll tell 
John everything; I hope he won’t hate 
me for it. Supposing he should!” and at 
the bare possibility Edith grew pale ; for 
after her late troubled experience, she had 
finally become grateful for an “ honest 
man’s love,” and had, unconsciously to 
herself, been looking forward to her life 
with him as a shelter from all future 
temptations and trials. 

But she did tell him all, and it was not 
to be wondered at, perhaps, so unexpected 
are the workings of the human heart, 
that John Carrington should love her all 
the better for her honest confession, and 
hasten to shrive the pitiful little penitent. 

“T knew you had always been some- 
thing of a coquette, my Edith,” he said, 
“but after I had gained your love, as I 
thought, I trusted you completely, else 
could I have left you all summer? never 
mind, now,” and this gentle reproof was 
all that Edith ever received from her hus- 
band. She had fondly persuaded herself 
that, having taken her punishment into 
her own hands and done penance, she 
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would be absolved from future suffering. 
But alas! her life had been spent in too 
much heartless disregard of others for 
this grief alone to be a sufficient lesson, 
swallowed up as quickly as it was in the 
great happiness that followed, and the con- 
sequences of our evil deeds do rarely fail to 
pursue our footsteps, and spring upon us 
in our moments of fancied security. 

About one year after her marriage, 
Edith, living very happily during the 
summer months in a little Swiss village, 
received a letter from her aunt that 
turned into tumult all the year’s ac- 
quired calm, and filled her again with 
such remorse that it required all her hus- 
band’s love and skill to convince her that 
our worst faults are forgiven us in time, 
even though the consequences remain. 

After the mention of many home mat- 
ters, the letter ran: 

“Now, Edith, I have such a strange 


thing to tell you: About a month ago, 


who should come to the house but Wing 
Toby—you remember him—your Chinese 
adorer, who wasso devoted to you a yearago. 

“Of course, I expressed great surprise at 
seeing him, and asked him how they let 
him return so quickly. 

“Whereupon he told me a most thrilling 
tale of his life in China and his subse- 
quent escape. It seems they suspected him 
of an inclination to return, and wanted to 
prevent it. He had had some _hair- 
breadth escapes, and got himself into 
great disrepute with the authorities in his 
search for a big crystal, to which, I believe, 
they attach some superstitious importance, 
80 he was closely watched, but he finally 
eluded them, and escaped with most of 
his convertible wealth, as he meant never 
to go back there. All the while he was 
telling me this he was apparently trying 
to curb his impatience, and his politeness 
never failed him; but directly I ceased 
plying him with questions, he asked for 
you and said he wanted to see you at once, 
as he had something to give you. 

“* Miss Edith is Miss Edith no longer,’ 
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now, and if you want to see her you must 
go to Switzerland.’ I was fairly terrified at 
the effect of my words. Every ray of 
light died out of his face; he turned 
as white as death, and stammered : 

“¢Miss Edith, I mean, who was here last 
summer ; it is no married lady that I seek.’ 

“* But she was married last fall,’ I 
explained, ‘and has been in Europe ever 
since. I thought he was going to faint 
or enact some Chinese tragedy, but he 
drew his breath quickly, and said, with the 
saddest smile I ever saw on a man’s face: 

“<Then it is too late for me to bring to 
her my little gift, but will you tell me the 
place in which to send it? I gave him 
your address, and he went out. I watched 
him, for he looked so strange, and fairly 
staggered as he passed the gate, but some- 
thing else happened, and beyond pitying 
the poor fellow for his useless love—for 
such it truly was—for you, Edith, I 
thought no more about him; but two weeks 
after Mrs. Vance sent for me. 

“¢Wing Toby is at my house, very ill,’ 
she said. ‘I wanted to send for the Com- 
missioner at once, but he begged me not 
to, and finally made me promise, so I gave 
it up, but he has grown quite delirious 
now, and Dr. Blaine gives very little hope, 
so I think I ought to send for Yung Wan, 
as I do not know how to communicate 
with his friends, and there are no young 
Chinamen in the city now.’ I advised 
her to wait a day longer, 'then, if there 
were no change, to send for the Com- 
missioner. 

“«Would you mind going to see him?’ 
she asked. ‘He talks of you and ‘ Miss 
Shirley’ incessantly. ‘ Was there ever any 
love affair between them ?” 

“ No, indeed,’ I said, ‘though he was a 
great admirer of Edith, so that we often 
teased her about him, but she was engaged 
all the while.’ 

“Oh! indeed,’ said Mrs. Vance, with a 
provoking shrug ; but she said nothing 
more, fortunately, and I followed her 
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up-stairs, and O Edith! it made my heart 
bleed to think that we ever could have 
joked about poor Wing Toby. That un- 
happy fellow lay stretched on the bed, 
with his black eyes turning sopitifully up 
to me as I went to him. Aét first I 
thought he knew me. 

“Will she take it?’ he asked; ‘did she 
mind waiting? I came as soon as I could.’ 
Then he lay quiet awhile, then: ‘Oh! I 
have given up all, home, friends, and 
country, to find my love, and she would 
not wait,’ he moaned. 

“ After that, all he said was in his own 
language, till just as I rose to go, finding 
that I could do nothing for him, he raised 
himself up and, touching his head with a 
weary gesture, said, quite distinctly: ‘I 
did all I could to make acceptable my 
song of love, and it was too late. Tell 
her;’ then, for the first time, I saw that his 
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queue was shaved off and his straight 
black hair fell over his head like that of 
any of our own boys. 

“The next morning Wing Toby was 
dead. We sent for the Commissioner, 
and we buried the poor boy and wrote to 
his friends in China. There was a little 
box in his room, dear, addressed to you, 
all ready to be sent, so I send it with the 
letter. Poor Wing Toby could never have 
been happy here without you, and he 
could not go home, so it is best as it is, 
Don’t grieve over it, dear.” 

But it was months before Edith could 
see that great crystal globe, the mute, 
pathetic offering that came to her “too 
late,” without bitter tears, and Edith’s 
daughter, for she has one now herself, at 
least will live without that stain upon her 
girlhood—an “ innocent” flirtation. 

MARY A. GILMORE. 





EVENTIDE. 


HE ghostly heat of summer noon is laid, 


The pallid fever of its reign is spent ; 
A world-wide blessing woven of the shade, 
Calm Evening lifts the star-folds of her tent. 


A subtle hint of balm is in the air ; 

The breath of flowers in dream-enfolded sleep 
Floats like the incense of a lifted prayer, 

While insect murmurs rhythmic measures keep. 





The valley’s dusk in dewy silence lies, 
For labor’s song and weary tumult cease : 
The stars in quiet hold the summer skies, 
And Evening wears her perfect crown of peace. 





B. F. LEGGETT. 
































BOYS AND GIRLS. 





AUNT RIA’S STORY. 


\ ELL, I does think in my soul an’ 

body, if yere aint dese bressed 
chillun waitin’ on my do’ step for’ remit- 
tance! Come right in, honeys, you’s 
gwine to spend de ebenin’ wid po’ Aunt 
Ria, I hopes. What say? you done 
brought me alittle Chris’mas gif’? Well, 
I does think you has: wait, chile, git up 
to de fiah an’ warm yo’ putty selves. Dar, 
now, Eva, you kin hab dis little cheer 
what Mas’ Willie done put de rockahs on 
fah me, to draw up front de fiah, and 
Melia kin take do ottomuss—what is it ?— 
well if dat’s wrong—stool—den, an’ jes’ 
toas’ yerselves whiles I’s lookin’ in de 
baskit. 

Well, I does think in my heart! A 
bag of flouah, some sugah an’ tea, poun’ 
cake, an’ sugah plums, an’ bless yo’ deah 
souls, a great big nice apron—such as po’ 
Ria aint seen lately. What’s dat, honey? 
you done sabed up yo’ money to git it wid ? 
Now did anybody eber see de likes of dese 
deah chillun! I’s glad all obah—clar 
down to my toes. Eh, eh! many a time 
Ria'll put on her new apron to hide a 
ragged coat, an’ draw a little cup of dis 
yer tea, an’ make a little biskit outen dis 
yer flouah, an’ set down befo’ de fiah 
happy as a queen, and think how good de 
Lawd an’ you is to her. Yes, I reckons 
I kin think of a story presen’ly ; but wait, 
po’ Ria aint got much for de little ladies, 
but she done sabed some dem red apples 
what you made so much count on, an’ see, 
yer’s some wa’nuts an’ hick’ry nuts, an’ I 
foun’ some pretty birds’ nestses in de sum- 
mah, an’ not long ago I picked up some 
red Injun narrows, an’ some pine cones, so 
you kin take ’em an’ fix up yo’ baby house 
right smart wid ’em, 

See, now, I’ll sweep up de h’a’th, and 
fix de coals so’s you kin toas’ some apples 
an’ dese ches’nuts, den I’ll crack some de 
wa’nuts, an’ you kin ,pick ’em out whiles 
I'm a-tellin’ of you de tale what I done 
promus. 

, Ready now, is you? well den, my tale is 
bout de 





MONKEY AN’ DE RABBIT. 


One time de monkey an’ de rabbit bof 
cou’ted de same gal, an’ Mr. Rabbit he 
done got jealous ob Mr. Monkey, so one 
day when he’s a payin’ ob her a visit, he 
‘low dat de monkey was nuffin but no 
‘count trash, was po’ as a church mouse, 
an’ wasn’t eben speckible. 

“In fac’,”’ says he, “I offen uses him 
foh my ridin’ hoss, an’ he does bettah at 
dat dan anything else.” 

Well, de gal what dey was cou’tin’ she 
opens her eyes at dat an’ she say : “ Hit am 
a lie!” 

An’ he say: “ Deed-an’-double-deed, on 
my honah as a gemman it am de truf.” 

But she say: “TI’ll nebah beliebe it 
widout I see it.” 

He say: “ Bery well, miss, some of dese 
days I'll probe to you dat a rabbit can’t 
not lie;’ do’ how he gwine to do it he 
couldn’t tell; but he goes on home agin, 
an’ presen’ly Mr. Monkey comes bus’in’ 
along in. 

“ Why, how does ye do, Mr. Monkey ?” 

“T’s tolable, thank ye; an’ how mout 
you be?” 

“Oh! I’s quite riled up—like—now ; I 
done thought Mr. Rabbit was a right 
good-lookin’ stanchious gemman, but now 
he tole such a big lie ’bout you.” 

“’Bout me? What lie he tol’ ’bout 
me ?” , 

“He done say you is his ridin’ hoss.” 

“ What! I ridin’ hoss to sich trash as 
he? La’n’t nobody’s ridin’ hoss—much 
less his. Did he say dat, sho ’nough ?” 

“Yes ; sho’s you bohn.” 

“Well, I vow dat owdacious villyian 
shall probe dat lie. He shall come right 
yer dis yer bery day an’ probe dat lie.” 

So out do’s bowses de monkey, an’ 
away he goes in hot has’e to de rabbit’s 
house. De rabbit happens. to see him 


a-comin’, an’ he snatches up a rag an’ 
winds roun’ he legs. 
* a bilen’ in. 

“ Hi, now, Rabbit, I’s done got you! 
What you go tell dat lie fer?” 

“What lie, Mr. Monkey ?” 


De monkey comes 
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“You tol’ de gal what I’s cou’tin’ dat 
I’s yo’ ridin’ hoss.’? 

“Q-o-0 Mr. Monkey! I didn’t; I 
nebah thought ob sich a thing.” 

“* But you did ; kase she done tell me 
so, an’ you’s got to go wid me, an’ take 
back ebry word ob it, else I’se gwine to 
kill you.” 

“But see, Mr. Monkey—bo-hoo, bo- 
hoo—lI’s done hurted my legs comin’ fro 
de brush an’ stubs, an’ I can’t walk dar to 
sabe my life ;” an’ he wrings he han’s an 
cries monst’ously. 

“Tsay you shall go!” 

“Oh! bo-hoo, bo-hoo, ’deed—Mr. Mon- 
key—bo-hoo—my legs pains me so—bo- 
hoo—I can’t go; please wait a day tell I 
gits bettah.” 

“T tells you I’s not gwine to wait. I 
done promus to bring you dar, an’ you 
shall go to-day ef I has to tote you on my 
back.” 

“Oh! how kin I stan’ de jah? my so’ 
legs hurts me mightily.” 

“T don’t know, nor I don’t keer, but go 


ou musg’.” 


“Well, ’deed, den, Mr. Monkey, I can’t 


set on yo’ back wi’dout you puts a saddle 
on ” 


“Well, I do dat, den. Anything to git 
you dar fer to probe dem lies.” 

So de monkey goes to huntin’ up an’ 
fixin’ de saddle, an’ de rabbit he shivah 
an’ say: “Hit am mighty col’ fer a po’ 
sick crittur to go out, but I'll wrap 
some rags roun’ me.” 

So he slips up in de lof’, and puts his 
best suit of cloes on, an’ fix his spur on 
his boot, an’ slips his high hat wid de 
cock’s feddah on it in his pocket, an’ den 
he jes’ kibbers himself wid rags from head 
to foot, an’ den he crawls down de steps 
like he could hardly drag, an’ he ery an’ 
say: “Oh! I does feel sosick! Please, 
Mr. Monkey, do be bery keerful to pick 
yo’ steps, an’ walk slow.” 

And de monkey say: “ Hall right, jes’ 
so’s you don’t die foh you gits dah, an’ 
probes dat lie. Git on my back now.” 

So he gits up arter a long time tryin’, 
an’ den he say: “O Mr. Monkey! I can’t 
hang on dis away ; can’t you war a bridle, 
*kase, deed, I mus’ hab somethin’ to hol’ 
b py 

"ad de monkey say: “Anything, I 
tol’ you, to git you dar, so whar is it?” 
So de rabbit tells him, an’ he puts it on, 
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an’ den starts out. Scrunch, scrunch, 
goes de monkey obeh de snow, an’ de rab- 
bit whine an’ beghim: “Do be bery keer- 
ful, kase I’s feered I’ll fall an’ be froz’ 
stiff” 

But de monkey say: “Nebeh you 
feah, foh I’s gwine to git you dah alive, 
ef I has to tote you on a feddah bed.” 

So de monkey he picks de bes’ road 
*mong de brush an’ briers, an’ wonst in a 
while he sees a rag fall offen his back to 
de groun’ and say: “ What’s dat, Rab- 
bit ?” 

An’ de rabbit say: “O me! de brush 
is a t’arin’ of de rags offen my po’ body.” 

An’ all dat time he was a-strippin’ of 
’em off hisself, kase, you know, he wanted 
to show his fine cloes. Arter awhile dey 
comes to de little cl’arin neah whar de 
gal libs, an’ by dat time de rabbit done 
got ebry rag off, an’ he slips his hat wid 
de cock’s plume on it outen his pocket, 
an’ claps it on his head, an’ den dey sees de 
ladies ob de house a-comin’ out ob de do’, 
an’ a-lookin’ wid all deir eyes, an’ one says 
to de gal: “ Dar now, I tol’ you I didn’t 
b’lieve de rabbit tol’ no lie. Yondeh he 
comes now, a-ridin’ ob de monkey.” 

An’ Mr. Rabbit he hol’ his head up 
proud an’ high, an’ he stick his spur— 
zip! into de monkey’s side, an’ de monkey 
—he so blindfounded wid de pain an’ 
rage dat he jes’ fly—hippity, clippity, 
hippity, clippity—right fro de mi’st ob de 
ladies, an’ clean offen de place. When 
de rabbit git ready he jumps offen his 
back, an’ runs back an’ spen’s de ebenin’ 
wid de ladies, a-braggin’ an’ a-boastin’ how 
he done probe what he said he would; 
but de po’ monkey nebeh went dah no 
mo’. 

You see, honeys, ’taint allus de bes’ 
way to year ebryting dat’s said ; now, you 
see, ef de monkey hadn’t tried to probe 
dat lie,it would nebah hab been anything 
but a lie, but nuffin would do but he mus’ 
probe it, an’ sho nuf he did—to his miser- 
ation. Yo’ pawcomin’? Well, I’s sorry 
you’s got to go. Chris’mas gif’, Mas’ 
Tommy. Bless his libehation heart! “He’s 
done gib me a quartah. I hopes you'll 
lib a great while, gn’ die happy. Heah, 
chilluns, don’t forgit yo’ things ; an’ heah’s 
a few han’sful of goobehs foh you. Ria 
hopes you’ll impeat dis visit agin some 
time. Fahwell, honeys. 

MRS. CORA A, LEWIS. 





BOYS AND GIRLS. 


AROUND THE HEARTHSTONE. 
THE “CATCH-ALL SASSIETY.” 


“ CV’POSE ye have a ‘Catch-all’ Sassi- 

S ety. All the young folks in the 
neighborhood like to come here, an’ ye 
might help each other by comin’ together 
for that purpose,” proposed Bill Bangs, 
one beautiful starlight night in March, 
to the Clares, as they sat waiting for the 
advent of the “ Club.” 

“A Catch-all Sassiety?” inquired Bess, 
wonderingly. 

“Yes, or an experience meetin’, where 
each boy and girl tells how to do something 
for profit or pleasure. The boys can tell 
of huntin’ bouts, and mebbe somethin’ of 
minerals, herbs, flowers, the best breeds of 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, and what they’ve 
learned about raisin’ em, and farmers’ 
work in ginral, an’ the girls will like to 
Yarn about poultry, the sort to try to 
raise in these parts, that'll bring the most 
money fer their work. 

“An’ thar’s fancy knittin’ an’ cookin’. 
A farmer’s life needn’t be so hard an’ 
bare, as many of ’em make it, by scornin’ 
these little pleasures an’ callin’ ’em fool- 
ishness. 

“We're workin’ to git a library, books, 
that’s goin’ to cost at least fifty dollars, 
which’ll do more’n five hundred dollars 
worth of good, in this community, an’ 
here’s the situation. Our nearest market 
town is twelve miles away, but in the 
summer, it’s a short journey over these 
level prairie roads. 

“The country’s newly settled, and any- 
body who has any poultry, fruit, vegeta- 
bles, or green things to sell, gits a good 
price. 

“Every boy or girl about here knows 
how to ride and owns a pony, and I’m 
knowin’ of two sisters who earned the 
money that bought the school books an’ 
winter dresses, by raisin’ a patch of on- 
ions and corn. Strawberries are a rarity an’ 
the town folks pay high fer ’em, but it 
does take brains to successfully cultivate 
any crop. 

“It’s a grand secret, this understandin’ 
the effect the eastern, western, northern, 
or southern climate and winds has upon 
growin’ things. I ’most believe that 
plants, as well as people, git home-sick, an’ 
pine and die before they can become ac- 
climated. An old lady livin’ in the 
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West had a woodbine sent her from the 
one growing in the yard at her old Con- 
necticut home. She planted it in good 
sile, an’ nussed it keerfully, but it never 
grew more than one foot high, an’ was a 
little spindlin’ stalk for years,” explained 
Bill, as a round dozen of jolly young peo- 
ple trooped into the “club” room, and 
that very evening the “Catch-all Sassi- 
ety” was formed, with Bill Bangs as or- 
ganizer and instructor. 

One year of work and study rolled 
around, when the “Sassiety ” met to label 
and number the library, for which one 
hundred dollars of honestly earned money, 
the result of the combined labor and 
self-denial practiced by the young mem- 
bers of the “Catch-all” Sassiety, who 
had each one to toil patiently and use 
“head work” for each dollar. 

Bill Bangs had shaken off his indo- 
lence, and once more become a man, 
proving himself to be a wise counselor 
in their undertakings. 

Books gf interest to please the several 
tastes, helpful and fascinating, were there, 
and in the sparsely settled new settlement 
it mattered little if they were “second 
hand” and the bindings a little faded, 
they were treasures ; as Bill Bangs said— 

“They were wuth a gold mine.” 

On this particular evening the scroll- 
saw was left in the corner, the girls’ mend- 
ing baskets were not touched, nor the fancy 
mittens, mufflers, toboggans, and hoods 
displayed by the busy knitters, who found 
“sale” for their work to the farmers’ 
wives, who had little time for such work. 

Two of their number, a bright young 
boy and a golden-haired girl, were 
missing, and slept peacefully in the “ new” 
churchyard. Another, lame Tommy 
Drew, was patiently and thoroughly 
mastering stenography, with a situation 
assured him when he could “ fill the bill.” 

Two more boys had successfully ’tended 
and bought a flock, though small one, of 
sheep; two more had made a patch of 
sorghum and castor-beans pay. While 
two sisters were hopefully cultivating 
strawberries, raspberries, and currants; 
two more, all the season through, harvested 
the wild strawberries, blackberries, plums, 
and grapes, making them into dainty con- 
fections, which did not “go begging” for 
want of a purchaser. There was not an 
idler among them. 
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Mrs. Clare’s face beamed with the 
pleasure she felt as she “ passed around ” 
the hickory-nuts and the gingersnaps, 
with the rosy apples, part of the boys’ own 
crop. 

“Ye haint dissatisfied with the past 
year’s work, are ye, youngsters?” inquired 
Bill Bangs, as he wrote with a flourish the 
label—“ Hiawatha ”—Longfellow. 

An universal “No! no!” was the reply, 
and Bill continued—* We must one an’ 
all acknowledge that it takes brains, hard 
work, an’ grit to accomplish anything. 

“We've proved that boys and girls can 
make money in the country if they use to 
good advantage, hands, eyes, and common 
sense. 

“The main requirement is to be able to 
do some one thing well enough to com- 
mand pay, and to be able to raise some- 
thing that the public wants. To give 
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satisfaction in this day and age, one must 
be wideawake, honest, and watch the 
‘ corners.’ 

“We've also proved that one can make 
rapid progress in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, though isolated from good schools 
and educational privileges, an’ our little 
band has not neglected readin’, writin’, 


- spellin’, or the common branches, while we 


have been learnin’ economy, self-control, 
industry, an’ the road to money makin’, 

“Resolved, That our ‘Sassiety ’ continues 
to ‘catch all’ they can durin’ the 
comin’ year, crumbs of information con- 
cernin’ the arts, an’ practical knowledge, 
an’ devote the tenth of our earnin’s to the 
buyin’ new books.” 

“ Wewill,” voted the Club,and then the 
fun began. The “Sassiety” yet exists, 
and the “ library” grows. 

ELLA GUERNSEY. 





HOME CIRCLE. 


HANNAH TAYLOR, OF TAYLOR’S 
LANDING. 


E went in to the dressmaker’s the 

other day on an errand, and were met 
at the door by madame, holding her fin- 
ger up, in token of silence. What did it 
mean? None of you girls would ever 
guess. There stood poor Mrs. Baxter, 
trying on a new dress, a cheap, plain, 
pretty gray wool dress. She looked at 
the dressmaker, Mrs. Prentice, in a ques- 
tioning way, and the laughing response 
was, “Oh! Mrs. Brooks ’II never tell!” 

Now, that you girls may be informed 
of a new wrinkle, we will tell you all 
about it. Mrs. Prentice is a dear woman, 
but she cannot keep a secret any more 
than a married man could keep one, and 
that was how we came to know it. 

Mrs. Baxter is the mother of two 
daughters. Her husband clerks in the 
drug store, and his wife keeps boarders, 
and does all the work herself. The girls 
attend school at the Academy. Now 
those girls care no more for their poor 
mother than they do for any menial. 
They like her good meals, provided there 
is a variety, and everything its best. 


Mr. Baxter calls her mother, and ma, 
and pet, and helps empty the boiler on 
wash-day. The meek woman has been 
blamed a good deal for not taking her 
own part. We all call her that poor 
Mrs. Baxter, and here she has been going 
on this way, for years and years. 

But Mrs. Prentice gave her a-talking 
to, and put it into her head that she had 
“rights,” and ought to stand up for 
them. 

And the result was that Mrs. Baxter 
got new clothes on the sly, a nice new 
outfit, told her husband about her plan, 
sent her boarders to the Brooks’ house 
on the next street, and was off to St. 
Louis, on the excursion train, to visit a 
sister whom she had not seen for twenty- 
years—not since they were girls together 
in Central Ohio. Her girls had never 
had a hint of it either, until they rose to 
their late breakfast as usual, found the 
table standing, coffee on the back part of 
the stove, their mother’s gingham dress 
and wide apron and soft old shoes and 
twisted hair pins lying in her room, with 
a little note quoting a verse from “ Gone 
with a handsomer man,” and that was all. 

She will stay a month. It is lonely 
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now, down there—looks like a last year’s 
nest. 

And the little dried-up drudge writes 
home that she weighs so much more now, 
and that she goes to church and the 
opera and lectures, and has heard Gil- 
more’s band, and is having a wonderful 
nice time visiting with the dear new sis- 
ter, Caroline. 

If she had told her daughters that she 
was going away on a visit, she never 
would have gone. They would have 
laughed in derision at the idea of a little 
old woman, like their mother, going away 
for rest and pleasure. 

Their mother! How could she go? 
Why, they had to tend Academy, and 
they would need new clothes and wraps 
for winter, and what good would it do 
her, any way ! 

Really, we don’t want to talk about 
our neighbors, but we think the mother is 
to blame when she allows herself to sink 
down into a household drudge, and her 


daughters are not proud of her, and sniff 


alittle or blush, or say, “ It’s only mother,” 
a woman whose presence they did not de- 
sire when they had company. 

Now there is Mrs. Goodwin, a dear, 
kind mother, a woman perhaps sixty 
years of age, who goes to church alone 
evenings, while her daughters walk with 
other girls and have pleasant times, per- 
haps pass by their mother, stumbling 
along in the darkness, may not, maybe, 
know who “that old woman” was creep- 
ing along the uneven pavements and side- 
walks, 

And when we went with a neighbor to 
Miss Richard’s lately, to look over the 
magazines with her, and help select some 
nice way for her new suit to be made, 
we saw another incident connected with 
the ugly side of this important ques- 
tion. 

A woman and her young daughter 
from the country were there to have 
some cutting and fitting done. Now that 
girl completely set her mother to one 
side. 

The mother, a plain, sensible woman, 
would say, “ Nora, I like this way. _That 
sets well and isin good taste. The dra- 
pery is very beautiful.” 

And the seventeen-year-old upstart 
would look at it and turn aside and wink 
at another girl, and draw her mouth in 
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as though it was very hard work to keep 
from laughing aloud. 

She made fun of her mother, no matter 
what the dear soul said. And there she 
sat, patient and smiling, dangling her 
purse over her hard, toil-worn fingers, the 
money that she had earned by making 
great rolls of delicious butter, selling 
baskets of eggs, and the fat calf that she 
had raised by hand on the rich, warm 
feed carefully made new and fresh every 
morning and evening. 

It was almost more than we could 
stand when the mother selected a pattern 
and the spoiled girl gnashed out, “ No, I 
don’t like that fashion—that’s the very 
way Suse Fisher, has hers made. Catch 
me having anything made like the Fishers 
have !” . 

And then when the mother was choos- 
ing a fashion for herself, wanting a polo- 
naise left open down the front, so that it 
would be “easy to get into,” the daugh- 
ter said it was not “style” now, and when 
the mother made another selection, she 
whooped out, “Oh! you’re too old to wear 
that! My! how you would look!” 

We often recall a family with whom 
we boarded when we were a district school 
teacher—the father and mother, two 
grown sons, and three daughters. They 
lived in the edge of the village on a fine 
farm. Somehow the parents had made a 
mistake in the training of the family. 
Those boys found fault with everything 
the father did. They thought he was 
cross, hard to get alorig with, and both 
left home when they were twenty-one 
years old. The tree was crooked because 
the twig was bent. His discipline had 
not been severe enough. He humored 
them. If one complained of a pain, he 
was sent to the house to take a pill, ora 
sweat, or lie by, and the poor, over-indul- 
gent father did double duty that day. 

They were calfy boys, and they made 
that sort of men, and their children were 
like them. 

The daughters were constitutional 
growlers. They found fault continually. 
This was a dreadful slow old world to live 
in, and their fault-finding finally began to, 
tell on their health. Their sweet, fair 
faces settled down in lines that told the 
story of their discontent. Curves about 
their mouths, lines between their eyes, 
eyebrows tilted up, noses thin and peaked, 
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and chins drawn down, and their very 
ears drooped over loppy. 

They were always wishing for some ex- 
citing event, like a party or a wedding, a 
ipicnic, a surprise, a new preacher, a new 
doctor, some occasion to fix for—to get 
new clothes and cut a dash and have a 
“grand time.” 

Now, any woman who lives all time in 
anticipation of “something going off,” 
some occasion to make preparation for, 
will not lay the foundation of a noble and 
useful and worthy womanhood. 

The mother of these girls, Kate and 
Lucy Lester, always made it a part of her 
daily routine of household cares to go to 
their room and pick up after them. She 
would straighten their shoes and gloves, 
hang up their skirts, sort their hose, and 
put the needy ones in the wash, put their 
Jewelry in the box, pick up bits of paper 
and envelopes, make their bed, tidy the 
room, open windows, and hang, trim, and 
neat the garments that were caught on the 
hooks in an untidy way. Even their silk 
dresses they would peel off in a heap, step 
out of the pile, and let them lie till she 
came. With a calm, resigned face, and 
sometimes a smothered “ Deary me!” she 
would sort the things, shake, dust, and 
hang up, and go poking round, like 
constant machinery, putting in her time 
in a way worse than sitting down and 
playing “ intree-mintree” on her stiff old 
fingers. Sometimes we had to blow off a 
little, we couldn’t help it, as our room 
joined the girls’/ but she would always 
say: “The poor things, they’re not stout 
ever since they had the chicken-pox. It 
struck in on ’em and left ’em kind of 
donsey —and then I felt pretty poorly 
and downhearted before they were born, 
and that shows in their health and dis- 
positions, too.” 

We felt like asking if she were lazy at 
the time, but we refrained. Well, that was 
long ago. Both Kate and Lucy married 
farmers, and if there is any class of women 
who dare not, if honest, be dangling, 
dawdling, pokey whimsical wives, it is the 
helpmeet of the active tiller of the soil. 
And as the circle widens and widens, 
from the pebble dropped into the still 
waters, so widens the influence of the 
shiftless mother of the shiftless children 
and grandchildren. 

We have a dear family near us, three 
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young women, one a miss, who do so much 
on ina beautiful way that many a kindly- 

isposed woman, with the good of others 
at heart, would never chance to think of. 
They are so kind, so considerate, and yet un- 
selfish and unconscious of their good deeds, 

A busy woman, the baker’s wife, has 
five little children, some of them little, 
underfoot toddlers. She does all her own 
housework, too, except the baking. Often 
on her busy days, say whén ironing, cut- 
ting out, making up ga#Ments, canning or 
caring for fruits, the kind girls will take 
some of the younger children and keep 
them nearly all day so that the mother 
will have no hindrance; or they invite 
them out for a walk, or to eat dinner at 
their house, or go away to the country for 
a ride in ‘Uncle John’s wagon, or some- 
thing of this kind, and the grateful mother 
is relieved and has full freedom, and can 
accomplish wonders at that time. 

We first fell in love with this dear 
family from hearing of their kindness and 
helpful consideration of the mother and 
her babies. 

Now, any well-disposed girl could do 
this good deed. How much better than to 
sit and growl and loaf about in fine array, 
complaining of the dullness of the town, 
the homeliness of the men, and the 
ignorance of the women! Such kindness 
brings its own reward. The experience 
helps to broaden and cheer and brighten 
and bless the giver. Sometimes one of 
the girls will carry home some little gar- 
ment to finish, to patch or darn or 
lengthen or tuck, and the help is timely 
assistance. As the mother says, it gives 
one a chance to catch up, for with so 
many children it is easy to get behind 
with the necessary work. 

We want girls to be beautiful and have 
lovely characters, but how you do differ! 
Only last Sunday morning, when our head 
ached, and we felt asif we could not teach 
our class in Sabbath-school, what did some 
of youdo? Do you remember? We asked 
one of you, you darling, whom we have 
known from babyhood, if you wouldn’t 
take our class for that one time, and you 
said, “Oh! no; I won’t letany one teach my 
class only myself. Why, Sister Annie is 
in my class and she wouldn’tlike it a bit!” 
and you fairly glared at our impudence, 
quite as if we had asked for your scalp, 
right there "fore folks! 
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And the next girl we asked—one on 

whom we had heaped favors—said, “ Oh! I 

romised to sing in the choir to-day, and 
T sgnt to be resting.” 

One time, not many years ago, we were 
at aresort spending a fortnight among the 
glorious mountain scenery. Some people 
went there for their health, but we went 
for the change. 

The third day after our arrival a bash- 
ful middle-aged man brought his over- 
worked wife there for treatment, and left 
herand went home. She was a timid 
woman, a nice, honest, home-bred woman 
with coy ways. We could tell by the 
way she acted that she was not used to 
being dressed up; she could hardly bear 
to wear a Sunday gown for fear of break- 
ing the fresh store-folds. Finally she 
began to wear a blue check apron over it, 
and for best she put on a long wide white 
apron with a ruffle all around it. She 


dusted her bonnet, and looked for specks 
of fluff nearly every time she went to her 
room, and examined the embroidery on 
her nice white petticoat critically for fear 
of a break in some of the scallops. 

We knew by her uneasy manner just 


the kind of a friend she needed. Women 
understand such secrets, the kind that are 
“felt without the need of utterance,” and we 
slipped by hook and by crook, with smiles, 
words, deeds, into the vacancy, and we 
soon became friends. 

Now, it is too long to tell all about it, 
but her confidence came to us easily. 

One day we said, patting her plump 
neck and shoulders, that her dressmaker 
would have no trouble fitting her, she was 
so smooth and shapely compared to those 
poor souls filled out with skill. 

Her eyes were brown, sad brown, sor- 
rowful, as if she had grown tired of the 
world, but she turned round and smiled, 
and they grew luminous, lovely. She 
said, “Oh! my girls are always telling me 
what a bad figure I have! I have become 
indifferent about my looks. You see, all 
of my children were such puny, crying 
babies, and I had them so fast, and we 
were poor, and there was so much work to 
be done on the farm, that I couldn’t take 
any care of myself. I nearly always 
worked, carrying one of them on my side, 
and the others were hanging to my skirts. 
I often look at other women who have had 
easier times or had a better knack of 
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managing, maybe, and I feel so lonely and 
ignorant and useless, that it seems I’d bet- 
ter never have come into this world at all.” 

There! she was just the kind of a woman 
we guessed she was when she came into 
the room at first with her husband—good, 
true, shy, unselfish, and not a bit under- 
stood or appreciated—the kind we like 
to get hold of. We did not tell her all of 
this, it would have made her feel abused 
at home, but we set about a revolution. 
We wanted to get her away from herself. 
She was not very sick. She needed 
change. She needed to lay down kitchen 
utensils and think a little more about 
herself and what the world held in store 
for that kind of people. 

Her daughters had told her she would 
not know how to behave at such a place 
among other women, and a shrinking, ser- 
vile feeling of humiliation had overcome 
her. When she was made to forget that 
she was Hannah Taylor, of Taylor’s Cross- 
ing, she was charming. All the graces 
of her girlhood, all the charms of young 
womanhood, with the added ripeness of a 
busy life filled with varied experiences, 
made her a new woman. She was born 
and baptized and consecrated while at 
that delightful resort, mingling among 
women of all classes. 

One morning we called her to come 
down-stairs, so we could put up her hair 
that pretty fashion in which the bright 
glossy under side of the hair is turned 
out so lovely and silky. It was very be- 
coming. Her temples were so fine and 
pearly, and the curves of her cheeks and 
chin came out so clearly defined then. 

We fixed her neckwear, and told her to 
put the aprons in the bottom of the trunk, 
and cuddled her as if we had found some- 
thing new, whose development would be 
rare. After we had put it up we ran out 
into the lot back of the cottages to get 
some white daisies to put in it. 

While there a sheet of note paper 
flitted by us on the wind. We caught it. 
It was a part of a letter, we guessed, 
after reading, that had blown off the 
stand under the open window of Hannah 
Taylor’s bedroom. A letter she was 
writing home to the girls—the second 
page. It read: 


“T never would have dreamed, when I 
left home that sorrowful morning, that I 
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was going to have such a dear, good time. 
I am not the same woman. Just think of 
your poor, old, ignorant mamma singing a 
solo, [ think they call it, at a parlor 
entertainment! It isthe truth! 1 wear 
my rings, and have my hair put up in 
latest style, and wear a corset, and I wear 
my choice dresses every day! You know 
there is nothing to soil or damage them 
here, where we have nothing to do. I 
don’t feel like an old woman here at all. 
It seems that I am a happy girl. Oh! I 
have so many good things, useful things, 
new things, to tell you when I come home. 
Oh! I feel as if we had all been living in 
the darkness all these years! You see, 
the way. I came to sing, the ladies here 
were getting up an entertainment for the 
benefit of a poor widow. Each one con- 
tributed the best she could. Some read, 
some recited, some sang, and one of the 
women gave as good a lecture as I ever 
heard in my life. I told them there was 
nothing I could doatall. They asked if I 
sang when I was a girl, and when they 
found out I did, a Mrs. Brooks coaxed 
me to sing ‘Auld Robin Gray, and I 
did. One of the gentlemen played on the 
piano, accompaniment, I think. Oh! we 
did have a splendid time, and made nearly 
twenty dollars! Tell pa how I am cut- 
ting up, and see what he says. There! 
one of the women is calling me to come 
down—” 


We slipped up-stairs, and dropped the 
letter inside of her room, and she never 
knew about it. We are sure Hannah 
Taylor, of Taylor’s Crossing, did not enjoy 
“the season of refreshing” any more than 
we did. 

We often think of the parable of the 
talents. How frequently we see the beau- 
tiful lesson verified. To those who culti- 
vate the one little talent, will other talents 
be added, multiplied. What an easy les- 
son to learn ! CHATTY BROOKS. 


HOW TO TREAT COMPANY. 


E often hear it remarked that people 

are not as social as they used to 

be, and that hospitality is less practiced 
than in the old time. I think it is true, 
especially in our cities and villages. Very 
seldom, except in the rural districts, do we 
find the ancient hospitality of our fathers 





conjoined to the patriarchal simplicity 
which is refreshing no less than classic in 
its exercise. The multiplication of large 
and commodious hotels in our cities has 
served to render obsolete that grace which 
Lot showed when he watched for guests 
at the gate of the city, and which the 
housewife of Shunem exhibited when she 
had the chamber furnished for the itin- 
erant prophet. 

Times change, and men change with 
them, and although we enjoy many things 
our fathers did not, and upon the whole 
are doubtless better and certainly more 
cultivated, still, we might retain some of 
the primitive virtues of our ancestors with 
gain and profit to ourselves. The old art 
of entertainment should not be utterly ex- 
terminated. 1 can remember that at my 
grandfather’s old home there were guests 
present half the year, usually, but not al- 
ways relatives, and the hospitable roof wel- 
comed at least once a year every blood 
and marital relation to the most distant 
cousin. To-day few families receive com- 
pany only at the holidays—Christmas, 
New Year, or Thanksgiving—and the cir- 
cle at these times is much smaller than 
the old-fashioned gatherings. 

Of course, there was toil and expense in 
exercising that ancient hospitality. But 
that did not matter. And there were 
care and anxiety, the same as now. Our 
grandmothers experienced the same acci- 
dents and mortifications—the delayed 
marketing, the steak that proved unmas- 
ticable, the ruined dessert, the ungovern- 
able baking—that annoy all housewives 
now, no more, no less. Yet did they not 
cease to invite,and the cheerful presi- 
dency of the table, and the cleanliness of 
appointments, even if the fare was plain, 
were good enough for royal guests if they 
had come. 

What hostesses they were, those dear 
old grandmothers of ours, gracious, charm- 
ing, never flustered, and always at their 
ease amid a houseful! The small house- 
holds of to-day would seem beggarly and 
tame enough to them. A baker’s dozen 
was the ordinary number at my grand- 
father’s the year in. If half a dozen 
unexpected visitors chanced to fall upon 
the household, there was always room for 
them and plenty to eat and to spare. 
Hardly ever were they put to their 
trumps. Fromsome hiding-place there 
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would be unearthed a cake, ajoint of meat, 
or apie that had been laid away for just 
such an emergency. Or, failing these, 
there were other resources that they took 
advantage of. You all remember how 
Mrs. Hancock, she that had been sweet 
Dorothy Quincy, when the officers of the 
French fleet suddenly and unexpectedly 
arrived at the Governor’s house, at the 
dinner hour, got out of her dilemma by 
ordering her servants to procure a couple 
barrels of crackers, and then to take 
pitchers, mugs, and bowls and go out and 
milk all the cows on the Common. Bread 
and milk, served with the grace and 
elegance that Madame Hancock could dis- 
pense, would be preferable to a banquet 
of twelve courses, lacking the charm of 
such a hostess. 

Another lady, being alone and having a 
crowd of company arrive an hour before 
dinner, when her larder was unusually 
low, killed and plucked and dressed half 
adozen fowl with her own hands, and 
had the repast ready at the customary 
dinner-hour. The flush on that woman’s 
cheeks was a sacred thing, and doubtless 
made her look doubly handsome and 
gracious to her guests, who, I hope, were 
courteous enough to thank her for her 
hospitality. 

There is indeed toil and anxiety and 
often vexations if you entertain much 
company. In the best regulated house- 
holds, things do not always go smoothly. 
And then there are the trials we have to 
endure from the whims and eccentricities 
of guests themselves. We meet all kinds 
of dispositions, and have to hide our an- 
noyance under a pleasant smile or a cool 
insoucianee. There is the forgetful visitor, 
who never remembers to close the doors or 
put out the lights; the crochety visitor, 
who is always finding fault with some- 
thing or some person; the fussy visitor 
who can’t sleep with his window open and 
must have his bed head to the north, and 
positively must have meat for breakfast, 
and there are those who proverbially stay 
their welcome out. I have read that 
Gerrit Smith, the philanthropist, being 
troubled by one of these last, always made 
the following prayer on the day he wished 
to see his long-protracted guest depart: 
“O Lord! bless these provisions and our 
friend, who leaves us to-day.” The hint 
always acted to a charm. 
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It requires much tact and no little pa- 
tience to entertain some guests. There 
area great many excellent people who 
have protuberances of disposition and 
sharp edges of temperament and implia- 
bility of character, which render them 
positive nuisances in any house where 
they stay. You must get along with them 
the best you can. You have rights, you 
say ; but, then, so have your guests. ‘Then 
perhaps there are alleviations on their side 
of the scale. They may have been de- 
prived of refining influences in their early 
life, or they may have inherited tenden- 
cies to eccentricity that are not easily 
controlled. At any rate, itis your duty 
to be uniformly cheerful and courteous 
and forbearing. 

It is an easy matter to entertain guests 
that are cheery and fascinating or ele- 
gant; but your duty is none the less im- 
perative when you find in your visitors 
that which is antagonistic to your taste 
and sentiment. Mrs. Montague, an ex- 
quisite entertainer of the last century, 
used to say that she accepted such guests, 
as necessary trials for the proper develop- 
ment of her patience. And this is cer- 
tainly a philosophical way to look at it. 

But although it is necessary for a good 
host and hostess to exercise unceasing 
urbanity and forbearance, they should not 
trouble themselves too much about amus- 
ing their guests. 

It has sometimes appeared to me as 
though the relation of host and guest 
here in America was a sort of double sla- 
very. The host has the comfort and 
amusement of his guests so painfully at 
heart, that both undergo for the time be- 
ing an amount of social misery that 
entirely spoils the freedom and pleasures 
of the visit. 

They have a much better way in the 
old countries. If you should spend a 
month at an Englishman’s house, you 
would never find yourself annoyed about 
trifling matters by either your host or 
hostess, unless you particularly desired it. 
Everything would go on as though you 
were not there, and yet, per contra, the 
house and its belongings are practically 
yours so long as you remain. It is de- 
cidedly bad taste to pursue a visitor with 
continual offers of amusement. If treated 
as a member of the family and permitted 
to amuse himself, he will generally do very 
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well, and will feel much more comfortable 
than when he is too closely looked after. 

There are times when visitors like to be 
let alone, and they often suffer from un- 
due attentions and continual running 
after. I remember at one time being the 
guest of an excellent family, when if I 
had been a suspected thief a more con- 
stant supervision could not have been 
kept upon me. I was not left alonea 
moment, and if I retired to my room some 
one of the household was sent by the hos- 
tess to inquire, “Wouldn’t you like a 
game of dominoes, Mr. Jones?” or 
“ Wouldn’t you like to take a walk in the 
garden?” or “ Wouldn’t you like to take a 
ride to the street ?” 

One day, when by some fortunate mishap 
I had secured the unwonted luxury of a 
few delicious moments of absolute quiet, 
= flurried hostess rushed in, exclaiming— 
“ Why, Mr. Jones, pardon us, I did not 
mistrust you were alone, or I would have 
sent Carrie in to keep you company !”— 
Miss Carrie, whose idea of entertaining a 
guest was to stand sniffing by a window 
or to sit sideways upon the piano stool 
and strum the keys with one hand! I 


smiled at my good hostess’s idea of “com- 
pany.” 

I dare say that most of my readers 
have at some time in their lives been sub- 
jected tothis annoyance. A greater error 
of judgment can scarcely be committed. 
To make a guest feel at ease, leave him 


pretty much to his own devices. To be 
always striving to amuse him is a poor 
compliment to his own resources. 

And don’t spend too much time or 
thought about the dinner. You are to be 
hospitable, but you are not to toil un- 
necessarily. There is such a thing as too 
much serving. A sensible guest does not 
wish to make his visit onerous, and if he 
is a friend, will care much more for your 
company than for your style of entertain- 
ment. 

John Howard, the philanthropist, was 
once invited by a nobleman to visit him. 
“T will come,” he answered, “if you will 
agree to have nothing but potatoes on the 
table.” The requisition was complied 
with. The great Cyrus of Persia being 
asked to dine by a poor man, consented 
on condition that only bread should be 
served at the repast. These are extremes, 
but they sérve to illustrate the fact that 
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more depends upon the banqueters than 
upon the feast. 

The guest-chamber should be the 
pleasantest room in the house, and, if pos- 
sible, like the chamber in the House 
Beautiful, where Christian slept, look to 
the east. The table should be supplied 
with a few books, works of the standard 
poets and novelists. There should also be 
a supply of stationery and writing mate- 
rials at hand, for correspondence is almost 
a thing of daily practice in these days of 
business enterprise and rapid communica- 
tion. And that room is the guest’s castle, 
and should practically be sacred against 
every invasion except that of the cham- 
bermaid during his stay, whether it be 
long or short. Then he should be always 
safe from intrusion if he wishes to write, 
read, or to take a siesta. Quiet and se- 
clusion are quite as necessary to the guest 
as they are to his entertainer. This, above 
all things, must never be forgotten. Too 
often this is the one thing most ignored in 
that sacred relationship of host and guest. 

CLINTON MONTAGUE, 


ALL AT HOME. 


“DD RING all the children home to 
Heaven, Janet; don’t miss one.” 

“T’ll bring them if I can, Harvey ; but 
oh! how can I live without you ?” 

How can I live without thee? 

So many times has that cry gone up 
from stricken hearts, and yet somehow 
the burden is borne. 

How, Janet West could never have 
told, but she lived and endured: she kept 
the five children together, fed and clothed 
and lovingly cared for them all, until 
one went away—little Nell, with a face 
like a flower, and a form too fragile to 
bear the rude tempests of life. So one 
was sent ahead, and there were four yet 
to bring. 

How much patience and wisdom was 
needed! How many precepts and prayers 
were taught and offered, and then one was 
prepared and eager to publish the glad 
tidings of the gospel; but just as he was 
fully girded up to the work, suddenly, he 
too, went on to the home beyond: 

Gone with the rich promise of his man- 
hood unfulfilled, and yet in all the mother’s 
grief, ran this undercurrent of joy— 
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“Two of the children safe, and at home 
with Harvey.” 

Then years went on; the mother grew 
old; the children came to middle age, 
and yet two more went before her, and 
when she was at last departing to the 
home so long desired, she said to her son: 

“All the children are home, John, all 
but you. Don’t fail to come, for I think 
I could not rest even in Heaven, if one is 
missing ; and I promised Harvey.” 

And John answered, with loving faith: 
“JT will not fail you, mother!” 

To-day they carried his sleeping dust 
out to the quiet city, and we, who had 
heard the tender, pathetic story, said to 
each other: “Auntie West has got her 
children all together again—all safe at 
home.” 

LILLIAN GREY. 


“WHY SHOULD LIFE ALL LABOR BE?” 


HE poet says: “Death is the end of 
life, oh! why should life all labor be?” 
Yea, verily! Death is the end of all this 
external life to which we devote ourselves, 
too often to the exclusion of all that 
should go toward building up the life 
that knows no death, but which must 
make our eternal future. 

How many of us think of this day by 
day? True, all these temporal duties are 
necessary and right, and must be per- 
formed, but not to the exclusion of all at- 
tention to the soul, that is the real life. 
Because the body must have food it does 
not follow that the soul must starve, 
though it often does. Overworked wives 
and mothers are very apt to be sufferers 
from this kind of starvation, and to them, 
especially, these words are written. 

Don’t allow this kind of famine to rob 
your lives of their strength and glory 
from any misplaced idea of duty, for if 
you do you are following after false gods. 
The first duty in all cases is to remember 
that the “life is more than meat,” and 
act accordingly. Because you have work 
to do there is no reason why you should 
work all the time nor beyond your 
strength. Don’t burden yourselves with 
Imaginary duties, and then “do or die!” 

Let me divide my little homily up into 
do and don’t, to a certain extent. 

Don’t think that because you are a 


housekeeper, with perhaps a large family 
VoL. Lv11.—20. 
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and little or no help—though if the family 
is large there should be help of itself—but 
don’t, in any case, think you must be 
nothing but housekeeper. 

Don’t stand for hours spoiling nice, fresh 
fruit by making it into pies for growing 
children, who are only harmed by it. 
Ditto, of doughnuts, and the ubiquitous 
“cookie.” Now,don’t sniff, my dear sis- 
ters; I can imagine all you would say. I 
know the time-honored institutions, and 
all the dear old ruts and grooves in which 
the domestic wheels have toiled and 
creaked so many scores of years. But I 
don’t care ; you’ve got to listen, unless the 
editor turns me out-of-doors. I wonder 
I’ve held my peace so long. Why, L 
know women who would feel as if they 
were wicked if they let the cookie jar get 
empty, or company should happen to come 
when there was no pie or cake in the 
house! But I consider that to a busy 
woman cookies and doughnuts are an un- 
necessary evil, It certainly don’t pay in 
a‘large family to dabble with making a 
few, and to make a great many a good 
deal of time is required that might be bet- 
I am speaking, of course, 


ter employed. 
of these things as done habitually, not 


once in awhile. Once in awhile we may 
take time and trouble for any little dainty, 
when it is convenient, and enjoy the labor 
as well as its results. But to have ita 
tri-weekly duty to stand for hours over a 
hot stove to bake cookies and fry dough- 
nuts or bake pies is downright foolishness, 
and I don’t know but I ought to say 
wickedness. Good, sweet bread should 
be always on hand, for, truly, bread is “the 
staff of life,” the only thing that we can 
eat at every meal all our lives without 
wearying of it. To have this perfect, 
should be indeed a duty and pleasure to 
every housewife, and it does not seem a 
difficult task. Yet in many families I 
have known, sweet, wholesome bread was 
never upon the table It was either sour 
or hard or somehow wrong. Having good 
bread, if you want some good, healthy, 
everyday cake, and, of course, it is often 
convenient in case of school-lunches and 
to turn to in a hurry, nice ginger-bread, 
of which all children are fond, and most 
grown folks too, will keep as long as cook- 
les, if rightly made, and can be in the 
oven in ten minutes from the beginning, 
and bake while other work is going on. 
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This, too, of many other stirred cakes. 
And for desserts, instead of the pie, try 
making little stirred things, puddings or 
custards, boiled or baked, that you can 
whip together in five or ten minutes, and 
cook while you are washing up the break- 
fast dishes. 

Don’t scrub big, bare floors. Put car- 
pets on all but kitchen and pantry floors, 
and those should be painted with some 
good, cheerful color that, like the old wo- 
man’s dishes, “won’t show dirt!” That 
is, the paint should not be so dark that 
every speck of dust will show, nor so light 
that a cat’s track will be visible. And 
then keep it painted. Paint is cheaper 
than flesh and blood. 

Don’t take ten steps where one will do. 
Keep your utensils convenient to your 
work, with a place for everything, so that 
in the dark you could find any certain 
dish or box as easily as with a light. 
Have wood and water convenient if pos- 
sible. Use light vessels for cooking, as 


far as practicable, and not kill yourself 
with lifting. Carelessness in this respect 
brings on evils that may last a lifetime.. 


Never lift a heavy tub or boiler of water. 
If the husband or son is near, a pleasant 
word will bring their aid. If not, a pail 
should be used to dip it out in reasonable 
quantities. 

Don’t be afraid to save yourself some 
labor in washing. Sort your clothes, 
putting cleanest and finest in one tub, the 
next in another. Having previously had 
a boiler of water heated, in which has 
been dissolved a bar of any good soap 
cut fine, a tablespoonful of dissolved lye 
and two tablespoonfuls of kerosene, divide 
this for the two tubs of clothes, and let 
them soak in it half-an-hour or so, until 
your other work is out of the way, then a 
very little rubbing will make them clean. 

Many people simply suds and rinse 
after this, but my preference is to have a 
clean water in the boiler with a little 
soap in it, and to throw the clothesinto this 
after rubbing, and let them scald. It 
seems neater, and the water left is good 
for the colored clothes. After the usual 
rinsing through clear and blued water, the 
clothes will be found clean and white 
without half the labor of old days. The 
kerosene, like its cousin, benzine, cuts 
grease and loosens dirt generally. 

Don’t wring by hand in these days of 
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cheap wringers. Save blisters and sore 
fingers, lame wrists and arms. And let 
John turn the wringer if he happens 
around handy. 

Don’t let your clothing be covered 
with puffs and ruffles, nor much tucked. 
Such things are hard to iron. I suppose 
you will trim; I do ; but embroidery that 
will iron down as flat and easy as a plain 
hem is just as pretty, and saves time and 
strength. 

Don’t wear many wash dresses, if your 
family is large. Calico is not cheap or 
pretty after its first newness wears oft, al- 
ways excepting the heavy indigo blue. 
Light wool dresses and big aprons will be 
found to save many hours of heavy labor, 
and may be worn in our Northern climate 
almost the whole year through. Even 
little girls may be dressed much the same, 
with little aprons of gingham or white 
goods, and thick bibs for table-wear. 

Don’t fuss too much about dress. Every 
woman should dress becomingly, and may 
dress as richly as her means will allow, 
without haying dress a burden to her. 
Any lady may be dressed in good style at 
any time by choosing good material and 
having her garments well fitted, without 
having them very numerous or elaborate. 

Having looked after these necessaries of 
life, do give your soul a chance. 

Do have plenty of books and papers, 
and read them / This is first and best. It 
will make up for lack of wealth, society, 
or amusement. With books you have the 
world at your own hearthstone. Have a 
good Magazine—our own dear Home 
MaGaAzINE is best—and keep it as con- 
tinually as you do your husband, for life 
if possible. Never mind if you do have to 
pinch here or there. Or, better, contrive 
some way to add its price to your store. If 
you have a baby, keep a book convenient 
to pick up when you must sit down to 
nurse and soothe it. It will be good for 
you and baby, too. 

Do get out-of-doors all that you pos 
sible can. By all means have some flowers, 
and take care of them, if it is only a bed 
of mignonette and pansies, or a morning: 
glory vine. It will lift you a step nearer 
to Heaven every time you greet them. 

If you have any little pet fancy or ac- 
complishment, do enjoy it, and let it be a 
jewel in your home diadem. 

Don’t taboo the piano because you have 
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a baby, nor bid farewell to paint and 
palette because you must sweep and wash 
dishes. And, by-the-way, don’t fail to 
have a carpet-sweeper. In city or country, 
that is a blessing to woman. A broom 
lightly used on the edges and around 
stoves, and tien the carpet-sweeper will 
do the rest, with no dust, no weariness, no 
scratched-out carpets. It will save its 
price in a year and last a lifetime. 

Do laugh and sing and have a good 
time! 

Do fix up and look pretty for your own 
folks. Put on a bright ribbon, or a 
flower in your hair. 

Do remember that you and yours are 
the end of life, and that all these worldly 
duties are but means unto theend. Lands 
and riches, labors and sorrows, are of this 
world, but the soul liveth forever. 

Yours, 
DOROTHEA. 


“PICK UP THE BITS.” 


’ ie pick up the bits, auntie, I'll pick 
up the bits; dost let me play and I'll 
pick up the bits when I get through.” 
So many times a day she says it, this dear 
little foster-niece of mine, and she cannot 
know why, watching her, the quick tears 
so often come to my eyes. She cannot 
guess what her innocent picking up of 
“bits” teaches me. Ah, little Jo, I, too, 
need to “ pick up the bits” and make the 
best of them. Mineare not bits of cloth 
and paper, like yours, but dear hopes and 
plans broken and scattered by death and 
sorrow, dear dreams come to naught; but 
taught by you, I will “pick up the bits” 
and make of them all I may of bright- 
ness and joy. There are always bits re- 
maining when our plans fail, always some- 
thing left us still amid our fallen hopes, 
and we are wise indeed when we gather 
them up and make the most of them. 
Our baby has gone to the care of the 
angels, but there are other babies near us 
still needing love and care, other mothers 
to be aided and cheered by such help asa 
friend can give, other homes where the 
shadows have fallen and where we, by 
tender sympathy, may let a ray of sun- 
light in, and still we may feel that God 
plans all so much better than any one else 
could do. 
How quickly one learns to have a 
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watchful care for the “bits” when the 
jarger joys of life are gone! and how 
much good one can do by trying to meet 
every opportunity, whether it be great or 
small! It was only a “bit” we had to 
give the sad-eyed mother who came to see 
us the other day, but it helped her. She 
came only for a call, but, knowing her 
need and her sorrow, knowing, too, how 
seldom she caught a breath of outside air, 
we insisted on her staying to dinner with 
us. We led her on to talk of her girl- 
hood in far-away Switzerland, and almost 
before she knew it she was singing the 
old-time songs for us in her native tongue. 
Songs of home and love, Christmas carols 
and New Year’s greetings, church anthems, 
songs of the vineyard and of the moun- 
tains, she sang until her heart felt the glow 
and her eyes brightened like a girl’s, 

“Why,” she said, when she had finished, 
“T haven’t sung before since that dear 
little Alice died. I thought I couldn’t 
sing again for a whole year, anyway.” 

“ But it is right that you should sing,” 
we replied, “and it will do you good. No 
amount of grieving can bring little Alice 
back; you must live as cheerily and as 
bravely as you can with what is lett you.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, “it has done 
me good already.” 

And it didus good too. "Tis God’s 
own blessed law of compensation that 
“Every flower on others’ pathway strewn, 

Bestows its fragrant blessing on our own,’’ 
the good we give coming back always 
in fuller measure to our own hearts. 
Let us give without stint, even though 
we have but bits to offer. Bits of love, 
bits of sympathy, bits of helpfulness 
all fit into life’s mosaic, and help to 
make the whole beautiful and good. 
The poorest may give the “cup of cold 
water”? and the kindly word, and one’s 
own sorrow and desolation is never so 
great but that the willing spirit may find 
a way through itto help a fellow mourner. 
We must “hold God’s hand the tighter ” 
in the thick darkness, and while our hearts 
are learning to trust Him, we may help 
others to Jearn the same sweet lesson—and 
this is well. Out of the bits around us 
we may weave a garment of love and 
charity which shall enrich our hearts and 
lives, and make us “ more meet for the 
kingdom,” more worthy to share in Christ’s 
heirship and heritage. 
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Little graves touch our hearts with 
magic power, opening within them well- 
springs of love and tenderness of which 
we knew but little before. They make 
us one with all who weep, and we turn 
from them with an ever-increasing desire 
to be helpful to all around us. 
to tell anew the story of the All-Father’s 
love and care, we want, more than ever 
before, to make others feel how near and 
how real is the God and the Heaven to 
which our children go. We want to tell 
with deeper earnestness of the comfort He 
gives in the still night watches when wecan- 
not sleep because of our empty arms, and 
through the long days when we work, miss- 
ing always the bright little face that 
cheered us so in the glad summer-time. 
It cannot be all a fancy that He sends us 
bits of sunshine from that heavenly home 
which make us feel that, though “ absent 
in the flesh,” our dear little boy is still 
with us—our own forever. Mrs. Whit- 
ney says, speaking of those whom Death 
has taken: “There is no away. They do 
but go as Christ went, that they may 
come again more fully and more truly” — 
not come at some far-off time, but now, 
to-day. He will never take them far 
from us, for “He knoweth our need.” 
Though the thick “ veil of flesh” must fora 
time prevent our seeing them, it will help 
us all to remember that they are near, 
and we must live our lives as cheerily and 
as happily as we can, that they may love to 
stay with us and not be grieved by our 
failures. Is it nota beautiful and com- 
forting thought that among the “cloud 
of witnesses encompassing us about” are 
those whom we hold dearest, our own pre- 
ciouschildren. Our ownstill, though gone 
a little while before! Thank God for that! 

It is all best, all necessary, this pain and 
anguish that we are bearing—we shall 
understand it all in His own good time, 
only we must be willing to learn, and not 
only willing, but eager, anxious, not 
to be denied. We must “wrestle,” as 
Jacob wrestled with the angel, until we 
get the blessing of inward peace and joy. 
We must not bear our loss just because 
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We want’ 











we must, because it has come and 
we cannot help ourselves, but we must 
come to see the Jove of the Father in it, 
else sorrow can never bear her sweet and 
peaceful fruit, and we shall have missed 
the lesson He would teach us, and will 
have it yet to learn in some sadder, harder 
way. (God means us each to come to the 
best we are capable of, and all these trials 
and sorrows are but His way of helping 
us on in true living, His way of keeping 
us near to Him. Let me quote again 
from Mrs. Whitney. 

“There’s a great song forever singing, 
and we are all parts and notes of it if we 
will just let God put usin tune. What 
we call trouble is only His key that 
draws our heartstrings truer, and brings 
them up sweet and even to the heavenly 
pitch. Don’t mind the strain; believe in 
the note every time His finger touches 
and sounds it.” 

Few, perhaps not any of us, can help 
minding the strain of His key upon our 
heartstrings, yet, after awhile, we can 
all learn to “give back the note,” sweet 
and clear as He would have us, and then 
how glad we are to feel ourselves part of 
the “great song” singing through eter- 
nity! We forget the trial and discipline 
then, or only remember it to be thankful 
that He “put us in tune” despite our 
childish murmurs, and then, if never be- 
fore, we find how much better it was for 
us that we walked with God through the 
dark and let Him lead us as was best for 
us each to go. He plans for us so much 
better than we can possibly plan for our- 
selves. We feel it even in our greatest 
anguish, and though our tears are still 
falling fast, we stretch out our hands and 
ery, “Lead thou on, O God!” knowing 
that we can bear all so only that He stays 
with with us—an “ever present help.” 

So, we “pick up the bits” day by day. 
We gather up all of hope and joy, all of 
love and brightness yet left us, and go 
steadfastly on, believing in God and 
Heaven with all our might, and never 
doubting but that the morning sun will 


drive away all the mists from our life- path. 
EARNEST. 
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THE ROBIN’S SONG. 


HY so very early, robin redbreast ? 
All the earth is hard and bare and 
brown. 
But robin’s bright-eye saw a small blade 
peeping 
Up from the dreary ground, 
Up from the frozen furrows to the sun- 
light, 
Such a tiny leaflet, such a tender, shining 
thing. 
He almost broke his little throat with 
singing, 
“Tis spring, tis spring, ’tis spring!” 


Why so very early, robin redbreast? 
Don’t you feel the winds are keen and 
cold? 
We haven’t laid aside our furs, you silly, 
And beside you we are very wise and 
old. 
But robin felt a warm breath softly blow- 
in 
Just where the March winds roughly 
swept his wing. 
He kept’ his place upon the swaying 
willow, 
And sang, “’Tis spring, ’tis spring!” 
SAILOR. 


WHERE ALICE FOUND THE BUTTON- 
HOOK. 


OT way down under the clothes in a 
corner of the bureau-drawer, not in 

the handkerchief box, not under the otto- 
man on which she sat to take off her shoes 
—not in any of the ordinary places where 
the lost button-hook usually turns up did 
Alice find it. All the little boysand girls 
in the wide world might guess forever and 
they would never guess right. Alice 
found it in her primer. Wasn’t it a 
clumsy thing to be hidden in a primer? 
Why, no. Alice was the only one who 
saw it, and no one else would ever believe 


it was there. This is how it happened. 
Five little girls were standing in a row 
before the teacher’s desk reading their 
lesson. When it came to Alice’s turn 
this is what she read, very slowly and 
distinctly: “What have you in your 
basket, John? A button-hooker.” 

For one instant Miss Mary looked puz- 
zled, then a smile came creeping around 
her mouth. 

“ Read that again, Alice,” she said. 

“ What have you in your basket, John? 
A button-hooker,” repeated Alice. 

Then Miss Mary called the little girl to 
her side and explained to her that the 
button-hook wasn’tthereatall. Johnmu 3st 
have had something else in his basket. 
“That” said Miss Mary, running her pencil 
underthe queer looking little black thing, is 
a point used after a question; it isused both 
in writing and printing and is called an 
interrogation point.” 

“Oh!” said Alice, “I thought it was a 
button-hooker.” 

And here some of the large girls who 
had been listening covered themselves 


with disgrace by actually laughing aloud. 
ELEANOR M’ELROY. 


ANOTHER LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 


O wolflurked about in a gloomy wood 
To frighten this dear little girl, 
For her papa wouldn’t have let him touch 
Of her golden hair one curl; 
And mamma never would let her wander | 
Where the gurgling brooks through the 
shades meander. 


Yet little Red Riding Hood she was called 
By every one whom she knew : 


“Good-morning to little Red Riding 
Hood !” 
“Red Riding Hood, how do you do?” 
We've heard of the one, then what of this 
other? 
Why, she wore ared cloak and she had a 


grandmother. 
KATHARINE HULL. 
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YOUNG LADIES. 


Dear Grris:—We all rejoice in the ad- 
vantages which the present age provides for 
the higher education of women, but there is 
another branch of education which is more 
essentially womanly in its bearings than a 
collegeeducation, which we, who havea way 
of looking at things from aserious, thought- 
ful standpoint, fear is sadly neglected. 

A brightly intelligent young lady of 
my acquaintance expects to be married 
soon. She is full of sweet hopes, and Mrs. 
Grundy smiles approvingly upon her, and 
gives her affectionate little pats upon the 
shoulder, and assures her that she cannot 
fail of being supremely happy; but will 
you believe it, if it should happen, after a 
little, that her husband should be hungry, 
and should ask her to prepare him some- 
thing nice to eat, she could not cook an 
appetizing dish to set before him? 

A loving, faithful heartisone ofthe truest 
requisites of a good wife, but the faithful 
heart is more sure of being appreciated by 
the husband ifit can show itself, when neces- 
sity requires, in providing for his physical 
comfort. It is a secret, patent among us 
wives, that a man’s heart lies very near his 
stomach; so let me advise you, girls, when 
the time comes that J ih shall come 
home to dinner petulant and irritable— 
for men are not angelic, more than are 
their wives—say as little as possible 
yourself, but get him right down to the 
dinner without delay, and you will find 
that as soon as the beef and potatoes 
have begun to satisfy his stomach, his dis- 
position will show a pleasant improvement, 
so that by the time the dessert is reached, 
he will be quite his genial self again. 

Dora, David Copperfield’s childish wife, 
is certainly very entertaining to read 
about, when pictured in the delightful 
style of a Dickens, but let us leave all the 
Doras in the story-books; they make but 
poor, troublesome wives when thrust into 
the realities of life. 

Let me give you a bit of my own experi- 
ence. Experience, you know, is not always 
an agreeable teacher, but she isso thorough 
that her lessons are not easily forgotten. 

Very soon after [ was married, my hus- 
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band took me to a small New England 
town, where he had formerly lived for a 
short time, that we might spend a few 
months in rest and recreation. A greater 
change could hardly be imagined than 
that which I experienced in going from a 
more westernly city, with its bustling live- 
liness, and its almost ahead-of-the-times 
spirit, to this little, old-fashioned New 
England town, which lay among the 
mountains, so stubbornly wise in its igno- 
rance, so entirely engrossed in its little 
round of domestic interests and gossip. I 
had but little practical knowledge of 
housekeeping. My time had been so 
pleasantly occupied with study and society, 
that I had scarcely given a thought to the 
mysteries of cookery or to the probability 
whether or not I should ever become a 
housewife myself. Those of you who have 
read Harriet Beecher Stowe’s New Eng- 
land novels, have discovered that the New 
England women, especially those of the 
most rural portions, prided themselves 
greatly upon their skill as housekeepers. 
This is still true of them, and they train 
their daughters carefully, knowing that 
she who proves herself most skillful in all 
branches of housekeeping, stands a chance 
of being considered the smartest girl in the 
neighborhood. They, quite naturally, 
weighed me in their own scales, and, I am 
sorry to say, found me wanting. 

It is most philosophical to accept 
people as we find them, since we cannot 
make them different, but their peculiari- 
ties are often both amusing and painful. 
Thus I found it. 

The matrons, whose knitting-needles 
clicked continuously, or, the knitting being 
absent, whose fingers seemed to twitch as 
though missing their accustomed occupa- 
tion, shook their heads discouragingly ; 
and when, after dinner or tea, two cronies 
were doing up the dishes together, the 
loud whispers which sissed out from with- 
in the pantry door were quite suggestive: 

“ What do you think of George’s wife? 
She doant know nothin’ abaout haousework, 
never made a batch o’ bread or churned 
a paound o’ butter in her life. *Cordin’ to 
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my pinion, he might a-staid nearer home 
and done better; he might a-had his pick 
of all the girls raound here, and got a wife 
that could have made his shirts and knit 
his stockings and made as good bread and 
doughnuts as ever set on a table.” 

“Yes, yes! there aint a girl abaout here 
that can hold a candle to my Sarie Ann 
for makin’ doughnuts and riz biscuit.” 

If I could have made the good, whole- 
some bread, the light, fluffy biscuits, and 
the delicious cakes which I saw upon the 
table daily, these wise Yankee matrons 
would, on the contrary, have nodded their 
heads approvingly and_ remarked: 
“Folks raound here say George’s wife’s 
remarkable smart, wonderful hand at 
cookin’, and had good skewlin’ too.” 

Human nature will show itself. I ad- 
mit that I would not humble myself suffi- 
ciently to ask them to instruct me, and 
they in turn would not offer to do so, for 
the comparison between my housewifely 
ignorance and the skill of their own 
daughters was quite too satisfactory to 
them; but my eyes and ears were open, 
and many were the helpful ideas that I 
gathered on the sly. 

Soon we went to a larger place, and I 
found myself housekeeper in my own 
house. Here the people were not so char- 
acteristically New England in their habits 
and dispositions, but nevertheless I noticed 
the fact that it was considered an honor 
for a young lady to be skillful in cooking, 
and that respect was due the married lady 
who was most successful in nice points of 
dressings and salads and delicate cakes, 
as well as good, plain, wholesome dishes, 
and though she took no part in perform- 
ing the work herself,she must understand 
perfectly all its details if she would secure 
a satisfactory performance of it by her 
Servants. 

Now began, with me, a time of anxiety 
and of experiments. Fortunately I was 
naturally easy to learn, and very ingeni- 
ous, hence some of my experiments proved 
themselves successes, and, besides, I had 
one of the best of husbands, else my early 
matrimonial happiness might have been 
wrecked on this ugly rock of domestic 
ignorance. I disturbed the peaceful ris- 
ing of my bread and biscuit by continually 
smelling and tasting of them for fear they 
were getting sour. I became very hot and 
uncomfortable, and—cross at times, when 
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some attempted dish became a failure. I 
wished heartily that I had learned to cook 
before I was married, when I was at home 
with my mother, and with her kind assist- 
ance avoided failures and embarrassment. 
I discovered that one could not even fol- 
low the very innocent appearing directions 
which one finds in domestic papers and in 
recipe books without an experience sufii- 
cient to detect the misleading errors. I 
discovered also that the deftness with 
which a skilled cook rapidly “whips up” 
a good dish comes only by long practice. 

There is a best way of cooking even the 
simplest dishes; for an example, take 
hasty pudding, which many would say 
could hardly be made otherwise than right. 
Into water that is briskly boiling, and 
properly salted, stir slowly, to avoid lumps, 
a nice quality of corn-meal; stir in just 
enough to make it the right stiffness, al- 
low it to cook through well, then remove 
the kettle to a cooler part of the range, so 
that it cannot scorch, cover tightly, and 
thus allow the pudding to steam for a few 
moments.: Serve while warm, and you 
will have a golden pudding so feathery 
light, so wholesome and palatable that the 
most fastidious eater cannot fail to relish 
it, quite a contrast to the heavy, raw- 
tasting mass that might have been made 
from the same ingredients. 

Take my advice, girls, and learn to 
cook. Practice upon one dish until you 
can make it entirely without assistance. 

While you are striving to gain intelli- 
gence and refinement, add also housewifely 
skill, without which no woman’s education 
is complete. 

Begin, if you like, with hasty pudding, 
but be persevering, and you will save 
yourself much future embarrassment. 

ELIZABETH PIXY. 

ONE WORKING GIRL’S .WAY OF 

“DOING THINGS.” 


T isn’t what we buy or the price one 

pays for things that is productive of 

the most comfort, but the care we give to 
what we have that tells. 

We have been with one wide-awake 
eye watching the many “ thrifty,” helpful 
little economies atyoung friend practices, 
that she may®@lways look nice and live 
comfortably upon her small salary, which 
is her only support. 
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Four years this fall, Marie Vance 
bought a good, heavy piece of dead black 
cashmere, paying ninety cents per yard, 
choosing a plain pattern that would not 
cut up the goods much in the fitting, and 
trimming it plainly. 

A number of her young friends won- 
dered “why she didn’t get a silk when 
they were so cheap,” yet every one ac- 
knowledged that Marie “always looked the 
lady in that heavy piece of cashmere, 
which fell in such graceful folds and 
didn’t catch lint, and did brush so easily.” 

Lottie Miller’s cheap black silk, bought 
at the same time, was shabby before six 
months’ wearing, having split and frayed 
badly. 

Marie’s dress having been made over 
once, is to-day presentable, and does not 
look rusty, at the church Marie attends, 
among those who “have better.” 

The short basque has been jauntily 
trimmed with braid, and the skirt drape- 
ries rearranged, and it will do duty 
another season as “first best” dress. 

An inferior grade of cashmére would 
not have brushed so easily or hung in 
heavy folds or kept its lustre—and 


Marie carefully cleaned it daily, never 
hanging it away dusty or muddy. With 
a bottle of ammonia and gasoline, every 
grease spot was removed. 


For work-dress in the winter she 
bought, on sale, a dark-blue flannel, hav- 
ing it fitted neatly but not too snug. 
Marie says, “working girls” must have 
their clothing loose enough to allow them 
perfect freedom in using the limbs. 

For two seasons that flannel walking 
and work suit did nicely, and on the be- 
ginning of the third she ripped it care- 
fully apart, coloring it blue of a deeper 
shade. 

When finished, the suit was neat, even 
pretty, and scarcely fifty cents had been 
ener upon it. 

t pays to dye faded and worn goods, if 
the material is good and not too “ far gone.” 

Marie finds it necessary to protect her 
dress, when at work, and wears a long- 
sleeved, high-necked apron, cut similar to 
the old-fashioned pinafores little girls 
used to wear. 

We think Marie looks well in it, as it 
is neatly belted, and around the wrist and 
neck there is a narrow ruffle, and the 
color is dark blue, a becoming one. 
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Marie hasn’t time to do her own laun- 
dering, and it is expensive to hire it done, 
So collars, cuffs, and ‘underskirts were 
selected with a thought as to the washing, 
A zylonite collar and pair of cuffs, which 
only require wiping off with a damp cloth, 
saved much work and worry and expense, 
looking neat, even stylish, and a box of 
darkest, degp-bordered handkerchiefs 
were invested in, while a gray serge and 
a brown mohair dress of an oijd-time 
make furnished skirts neat and cleanly, 
as the dust was easily shaken from 
them. 

In the spring, Marie, with deft fingers, 
trimmed tastefully a pretty straw hat— 
cost, seventy-eight cents—with a brown 
plume, some brown velvet and fancy pins 
which had before done duty as bonnet 
trimming, the result being a hat that an- 
swered for street and church wear until 
late autumn, when for ninety-four cents, a 
neat, new brown felt was purchased, a 
little bright ribbon added to the brown 
velvet, and a new winter hat was hers— 
cost, one dollar and twenty-five cents. 

Four years since, in a “sample” lot, 
Marie bought three pairs extra fine kid 
gloves, one black, a brown, and a steel 
gray, at the low price of fifty cents each. 

These gloves are still doing service, and 
not soiled or torn, as they were always 
when worn carefully smoothed out and laid 
in a glove box, and when soiled cleansed 
in gasoline, which will render soft and 
clean the dingiest glove. 

When cleaning gloves, fit them on the 
hand, and wash them in a saucer of gaso- 
line, and let them dry upon the hands. 

N.B.— Great care must be taken to keep 
from fire the gasoline, a fluid harmless if 
handled carefully. 

Boots and slippers are expensive, espe- 
cially when one walks much. 

Marie selects good articles that are 
broad and strong, deeming it wiser to 
wear a No. 4, than to sit at home after a 
day’s toil, crying in anguish over her 
bruised feet, upon which corns and bunions 
have appeared. Strange as it may seem, 
more than one friend have just that ex- 
perience, and hobbles painfully to the 
store, vowing they will not wear & 
common-sense shoe, or a larger number if 
their feet have to be amputated.” 

Marie guards from mud and water, as 
much as possible, her boots, wearing heavy 
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rubbers, when occasion demands it ; and if 
polish is required, does not use the grade 
which renders the leather stiff and makes 
it crack easily. 

“T buy good things when I need them. 
It does not pay to get inferior articles 
which will not last long,” is what Marie 
tells me. 

Another thing she tells me: 
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“T cannot afford to have many rib- 
bons and laces or much jewelry. I get 
the real needs first, and am waiting for 
my time to come, and my salary is higher, 
before I think of getting the extras. Yes; 
I am quite comfortable, have a real 
‘home,’ a nice room, and clean, plain 
clothing, and pay for it easily.” 

ELLA GUERNSEY. 





SOME SHORT CUTS AND SMALL 
ECONOMIES. 


N making mats for the breakfast or tea 
table, a housekeeper may save her- 
self about nine-tenths of the time and 
trouble required in making a set of cro- 
cheted mats by following the plan that I 
shall now lay down. Buy a yard and a 
half of white cotton “duck,” a sort of 
piqué, costing twenty-five cents a yard. 
You can make the centres of twelve plate 
mats out of a yard of this material, and 


you can make a nice, large waiter mat 


out of the remaining half yard. It will 
be best to have eleven plate mats and one 
dish mat. Lay a dinner-plate down on 
the material and trace its shape with a 
pencil, and do the same with a flat dish, 
after which you can easily cut out with 
your scissors the mats thus outlined. It 
is best to take a dinner-plate for your 
pattern rather than a smaller one, because 
the mat will then be large enough for its 
margin to show prettily beyond the edge 
of the tea or breakfast plates. After cut- 
ting them out, they must be neatly hemmed 
with as narrow a hem as you can make 
to so stout a material, and then add a 
crocheted border of the coarsest white 
spool cotton, No. 8, as spool cotton makes 
amore showy as well as a more durable 
border than crochet cotton. One spool 
will make a two-inch border for three 
mats, so it will require about five spools 
for the set, unless you make the borders 
very elaborate. The waiter mat will re- 
quire a whole spool. When you go to 
add the border, stick your crochet needle 
in the piqué, just inside the hem, Any 
iousekeeper who has undertaken to sup- 
ply her table with crocheted mats, espe- 


cially those of a close, single stitch, will 
have reason to rejoice in the exemption 
she will gain by turning over a new leaf, 
and making them of piqué instead. A 
crocheted centre for a large waiter mat is 
really quite a stupendous undertaking. 
If you have not asuitable tea waiter, just. 
lay the waiter mat down on the table, and 
it will answer just as well. Mats made of 
cotton duck are not only very durable, 
but very pretty, taking a nice gloss when 
carefully laundried. 

Spread an old newspaper, folded double, 
under the plates of young children, who 
are apt to spill things at the table, and 
you will find that this plan will enable 
you to keep your table-cloth clean twice 
as long. 

Nothing cleans table knives more nicely 
than a piece of coarse sandpaper. Ashes 
and well-rotted wood earth are also good 
for removing stains from knives. French 
whiting, which sells at ten cents a pound, 
will clean silver as nicely as more expen- 
sive preparations. You make a paste of 
the whiting, put it on the silver, and la 
it in a sunny place till the whiting is half 
dry, when you give the silver a good rub- 
bing with a woolen rag. 

In getting out pickles, be careful to take 
out nothing but the pickle, leaving the 
vinegar in the jar, and by this means you 
can use the same vinegar repeatedly, which 
will be a great saving both of trouble 
and expense, as it is no light job to prop- 
erly spice and prepare vinegar for first- 
class pickles. 

A very inexpensive way of making 
violet ink, is to buy five cents’ worth ef 
purple pencil points and dissolve them 
either in vinegar or water. They will make 
two inkstands of brilliant purple ink, andif 
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you have to do much writing, you will 
find that purple ink strains your eyes far 
less than black. If you write for publi- 
cation, you can save one third of your 
stationery bill by taking blank letter backs 
for the rough drafts of your manuscripts. 
For five cents’ worth of gum arabic you 
can make yourself as much mucilage as 
you would have to pay twenty-five cents 
for ina store. It is well to put it in an old 
mucilage bottle, with the little brush at- 
tached, and dissolve it either in water or 
vinegar. It is very desirable to have 
mucilage always at hand; it is so much 
more handy and convenient than to have 
relays of paste made. If jyou want to 
send off a newspaper in a hurry, and have 
no newspaper wrappers at hand, nor any 
paste nor mucilage, you can make a nice 
impromptu wrapper by splitting an en- 
velope at both sides, and then folding it 
around the paper and sealing it with the 
mucilage already on the envelope. 

If you have any sleazy old pillow-cases 
or sheets or counterpanes, too thin and 
worn to put on a bed that is slept in, put 
them on the pillows and over the bed- 
ticks in your guest chamber or chambers, 


and they will keep these fresh, clean, and 


free from dust. You ought never to let 
nice bedding stay on unoccupied beds. 
The dampness and the imperceptible dust 
flying about in the atmosphere will make 
them look dingy; but keep all necessary 
articles in a wardrobe, bureau, or closet, 
in the guest room, so they may be gotten 
out on short notice and without trouble 
and flurry if a guest arrives unexpectedly. 
The pincushion, toilet mats, and other 
delicate articles liable to injury ought to 
be kept in one of the bureau drawers 
when the room is not occupied. 

When you get a fresh supply of stock- 
ings for your children, and have old ones 
of the same, or nearly the same colors, it 
is a good plan to cut out the strongest 
parts of the old ones and double the knees 
of the new ones with them, as this is the 
point most liable to wear thin. If these 
pieces are sewed on neatly and carefully, 
with thread of the same color, they will 
not look amiss, and will make the stock- 
ings last far better. A lining of calico, 
gingham, or percale around the brim of a 
country boy’s every-day straw hat will 
make it last double as long. 

If you are very busy of mornings, as 
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most mothers and housekeepers are, you 
will find it a good plan to bathe your 
baby or other young children when you 
put them to bed, in winter, atleast. It is 
then a slack time of the day as regards 
work, and you can bathe the little 
creatures carefully and at your leisure, 
without feeling any nervous flurry about 
being late for breakfast. Another advan- 
tage of this night bathing is that by that 
time your chamber is apt to be thoroughly 
well heated and comfortable, which is 
not the case in the early morning. There 
are a good many other things, too, which 
might be done at night, and you might 
thereby be much facilitated in making an 
early start the next morning. You might, 
for instance, put the dining-room in order, 
set the breakfast table, fill the sugar dish, 
and do sundry little things to lessen the 
rush and pressure which so many women 
undergo in getting the day fairly started. 

Unbleached goods are far stronger and 
more durable than bleached, probably 
because something in the process of 
bleaching weakens the threads in the 
fabric. It is therefore a great saving for 
families in moderate or straightened cir- 
cumstances to buy unbleached sheeting 
and table-cloths, as they cost less than the 
bleached, wear twice as long, and in a few 
months will wash just as white in the 
hands of a careful washerwoman. Un- 
bleached sheeting is especially desirable 
for boys and youths, who are generally 
very rough upon their sheets, wearing 
them out, or kicking them out, in far less 
time than sedate grown people. 

There is a very good and inexpensive 
home-made cement in the reach of any 
housekeeper. Jt is formed of the white of 
an egg, stiffly frothed, and a little un- 
slacked lime, mixed in about equal pro- 
portions. Mix up only a very little at a 
time, as it has to be used immediately, or 
it will lose its efficacy in a few minutes. 
You can keep on mixing up fresh relays 
of it just as you need it. You can mend 
china or giass nicely with it, spreading it 
on the edges of the broken pieces with a 
knife, and then pressing the severed parts 
firmly together. Then lay the mended 
article aside for several days, and at the 
end of that time, you will be apt to find 
the broken pieces cohering nicely. It 
will never be safe to wash the article in 
very hot water, or to put a very hot 














liquid in it, but carefully used, it will, at 
least, make a good show among your 
stock of china or glass, and if it be a 
merely ornamental article, it will serve 
its purpose almost as well as it ever did. 
M. W. EARLY. 


BREAD. 


HY is it that in so many American 
homes we find such poor bread, 
when it is just as easy to have good bread 
as poor, if a little care is taken? Since 
“bread is the staff’ of life,” so to speak, it 
should really be made a study, as well as 
all the new “ fol-de-rols” in faney work. 
If I were aman and my wife set medown 
to sour, sodden bread for a whole year, I 
should be tempted to become a defaulting 
bank clerk, and run off to Canada until 
she reformed. And yet I know one wo- 
man who has been a housekeeper and 
breadmaker for forty years who, I am 
positive, could count on her fingers the 
number of times she has had good bread, 
and that was when she had borrowed yeast 
from some neighbor who was a good baker. 
Her husband, poor man, goes around with 
his face in a fixed scowl, and with indi- 
gestion forever threatening to put an end 
to him—her children much in the same 
condition. I often think what an account 
that woman will have to render up. 

Good flour is one of the first indis- 
pensables in making good bread, then good 
yeast. For the latter I prefer soft yeast, 
and made in the following manner: Boil 
a pint of good hops in two quarts of water, 
the hops being tied in a bag. While they 
are boiling pare and grate twelve good 
sized potatoes. When the hot water has 
boiled down from a third to one-half, re- 
move the bag of hops from the kettle, 
squeezing it thoroughly with a kitchen 
spoon to extract all the strength of the 
hops; then take your grated potato and 
stir into the boiling hop-water ; it will 
thicken up like starch immediately ; let 
cook for a few minutes, then remove from 
the stove, and when a little cooled put 
into an earthen jar or crock; as soon as 
sufficiently cool, put into it one teacup of 
lively yeast or two small cakes of some 
standard dry yeast, that has been pre- 
viously soaked, one large tablespoon 
salt, one of ginger, one of sugar. Let it 
rise, beating down three or four times, and 
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the next morning put in a jug. Cork and 
place in a cool cellar. This yeast will 
keep well six weeks in winter ; in summer 
it must be made oftener. Always save a 
teacupful of the yeast for your “start” 
next time. 

To make the bread, take the water you 
have boiled your pared potatoes in, say 
two good quarts; have it pretty warm in 
winter; stir into it flour to make quite a 
batter, about as for cake ; try it, and when 
blood warm, add one teacup of the yeast; 


beat well, and set in a warm place to rise ; 


always set this sponge at night. In the 
morning, if the flour be cold, warm it 
thoroughly ; put into the bread tray, pour 
in the sponge, knead well on a bread 
board, and set to rise in a warm place, 
covered well. When it has risen, work 
down, and when up again, mold into the 
pans; then when the pansare filled, put into 
your oven, which should be tempered 
justright. Don’t let the bread color for the 
first fifteen minutes. Fromthree-quarters 
to one hour is sufficient to bake a moderate 
sized loaf. If strict attention is paid to all 
these details, you will have a “light, 
sweet, tender, toothsome loaf” of richest 
golden brown. I hope you won’t omit a 
tablespoon of salt to the sponge anda 
small one of fresh Jard. The latter makes 
the crust tender and sweet. If you fol- 
low out directions fully, I am not afraid 
to say your children and grandchildren 
will “ rise up and call you blessed.” And 
you can bid farewell forever to dyspepsia. 
HYACINTH. 


A HOUSEHOLD A, B, C. 


A® soon as you are up shake blankets 

and sheet ; 

Better be without shoes than sit with wet 
eet ; 

Children, if healthy, are active, not still; 

Damp sheets and damp clothes will both 
make you ill; 

Eatslowly, and always chew your food well ; 

Freshen the air in the house where you 
dwell; 

Garments must never be made to betight ; 

Homes will be healthy if airy and light ; 

If you wish to be well, as you do, I’ve no 
doubt ; 

Just open the windows before you go out; 

Keep your rooms always neat and tidy 
and clean ; 
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Let dust on the furniture never be 
seen ; 

Much illness is caused by the want of 
pure air ; 

Now to open your windows be ever your 


care ; 
Old rags and old rubbish should never be 
kept ; 
People should see that their floors are 
well swept ; 
Quick movements in children are healthy 
and right ; : 
Remember, the young cannot thrive with- 
out light ; 
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See that the cistern is clean to the brim: 

Take care that your dress is all tidy and 
trim ; 

Use your nose to find out if there be a 
bad drain ; 

Very sad are the fevers that come in its 
train ; 

Walk as much as you can without feeling 
fatigue— 

Xerxes could walk full many a league; 

Your health is your wealth, which your 
wisdom must keep ; ; 

Zeal will help a good cause, and the good 
you will reap. 
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ELL-TRIED recipes, helpful sug- 
gestions, and plain, practical 
“talks” on subjects of special interest to 
housekeepers, will be welcome for this de- 
a which we have reason to 
elieve most of our readers will find 
interesting no less than useful. Our 
“Home” friends will here have oppor- 
tunities of assisting each other by giving 
timely and helpful replies and letters, 
and of asking information concerning 
any subject they wish light thrown upon. 
All communications designed for this 
department should be addressed to the 
Editor “Home” Housekeeper, P. O. 
Box 913, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME REMEDIES. 


How many of the sisters have ever 
thought what a great number of pains 
and aches might be cured by a little fore- 
thought on the part of the “ home mother”? 
My neighbors have often laughed at my 
saving strips of muslin and bits of old 
linen; but some of those same neighbors 
have been very glad to call for bandages 
and home remedies, when, in case of sud- 
den sickness or accident, they found they 
had “nothing in the house.” 

I want to tell you a few things those 
who are far away from town should always 
have on hand. First, ready-rolled band- 
ages. Old-fashioned? Well, it may be ; but 
you wait until one of your little ones 
> sap an ankle or perhaps breaks a limb. 

ow much easier it will be to wait until 
you hunt something old enough to tear up, 


and then wait again while the doctor rolls 
it; in the meantime, the loved one is bear- 
ing just so many minutes more of pain, 
When you have sheets, pillow-slips, or 
even old muslin skirts, tear all the strips 
you can out of them, wide or narroy, 
then sew all one width together, lapping 
one edge over the other (not in a seam, 
but flat), run it twice to keep it firm, then 
fold the end until you can begin to roll it; 
lay the strip out in front of you and roll 
tightly with the left hand, holding it 
down to table or lap with the right hand. 
Never have any of the rolls larger than 
you can hold easily in one hand, or they 
will be awkward to unroll. The widest 
strips need not be more than three inches, 
and the narrowest one inch in width, 
Any sizes between answer as well for or- 
dinary use. Then for burns and poultices 
have some small bits of soft muslin or 
linen—cheese-cloth that has been washed 
answers nicely for mustard plasters—and 
bits of old flannel for hot water applica- 
tions. There are so many things of use 
that this paper would not allow a list of 
them. We will only give such things as 
every one must have on hand. 

Some afternoon when you are out of 
work (!) make some finger-stalls or “ cots,” 
modeled after the fingers of a kid glove, 
with a point running down the back of 
the hand and a tape to tie around the 
wrist. You may not need them the day 
you make them ; but wait until some day 
when “John” runs a nail in one of his 
fingers, or the knife he is grinding slips; 











then won’t you be glad you had them? 
For smaller fingers save old gloves; and 
if you have a special “medicine corner” 
have a cigar-box in it for finger-stalls and 
bandages, and another for bits of muslin 
or lint. The doctors of to-day use all 
sorts of new appliances, which are real im- 
provements on the old ways; but take a 
farmer’s wife, East or West—how often 
ean she reach a doctor inside of half a 
day—if at all ? 

Have a shelf in the closet, or a little 
closet, on purpose for these things, and 
keep them in it. Quite a nice way to keep 
such things is to take a soap-box, cover 
it neatly inside and outside with cretonne, 
make a curtain for it, fit in one or two 
shelves, and nail or screw it to the wall of 
your bed-room, out of the reach of little 
fingers. 

The absorbent cotton for sale now is 
nicer than anything else for wounds or 
running sores; but if you cannot get it, 
take an old linen handkerchief and cut it 
insmall pieces, then pick the threads all 
out until it is like raw cotton. A small 
piece will answer for each application, and 
will keep the bandage from hardening on 
a sore. 

Now, if you have covered the box and 
made your bandages, we will stock the 
other shelves, for the bandages and mus- 
lin bits would not be of much use by 
themselves. 

This paper will scarcely be of interest 
to those in the city, but the writer has 
learned by experience that there are many 
of our sister women and “ Home” house- 
keepers who would be glad to keep just 
such a supply of remedies on hand if they 
only knew what to keep. 

Where there are children there are al- 
ways burns. Have a bottle with equal 
parts of linseed oil and lime water; this 
will at once stop all the pain. 

Home-made salve for cuts, boils, or 
felons: Take equal parts of resin, bees’- 
wax, and mutton tallow, melt together, 
then stir until cold. Keep in small boxes 
for use, and if hard warm it before ap- 
plying. 

Liniment for sprains or inflammation : 
Two ounces of ammonia, two ounces each 
a organum, turpentine, and linseed 
oil. 

































_ For coughs: A tea made of flaxseed, 
Sweetened and flavored with lemon, will 
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relieve hoarseness and soreness if taken 
hot at bed-time. Of course, you cannot 
keep the tea in your closet, but you can 
keep flaxseed, which is also very good for 
sores where a soft poultice is needed. 

Cholera mixture: Equal parts of tinc- 
ture cayenne, tincture of opium, and tine- 
ture of rhubarb, essence of peppermint, 
and spirits of camphor. Mix well. Dose, 
fifteen to twenty drops, in water, accord- 
ing to age. In severe cases repeat every 
fifteen minutes until relieved. 

For sickness at the stomach: Tea made 
of spearmint will relieve at once. Dry 
the mint, and keep in a tin box. 

For diphtheria: Have a small bottle of 
sulphur and a quill; load the quill with 
as much sulphur as will lay on the end of 
a table-knife and blow down the throat, 
taking care to turn your head quickly so 
as not to inhale the breath of the patient. 
Still a better way is to use a new clay 
pipe, keeping it always on hand. Put 
the sulphur in the bowl, lead the stem to 
one side of the face, then blow. 

Borax will cure sore mouth and is not 
so hard for children to use as alum. Sage 
tea, with the addition of borax and honey, 
will cure infant’s sore mouth. The mouth 
is only to be washed carefully with the tea. 

Jamaica ginger is good to have in case 
of cramps, but if you have the cholera 
mixture it will answer every purpose. 

Keep a little box of salt in reach, and 
when the little folks have the earache, 
heat a few grains very hot and drop in 
the ear. 

Have a box of ground mustard ready 
for plasters. 

A bag of hops, heated, will often re- 
lieve nervous headache or cure sleep- 
lessness. 

A poultice made of corn-meal and boil- 
ing water will relieve sharp pains or 
cramps. 

Cloths dipped in very: hot water will 
relieve headache and all cases where pain 
comes from inflammation. To protectthe 
hands, have a dry towel, lift the cloth to 
be applied out of the water with a fork 
and twist in the dry one. The patient 
can usually bear more heat than the 
nurse’s hands will. Cover with flannel 
and change often. 

To make your list complete, you should 
have a tin cup with a lid, in which to heat 
water or make tea quickly at night, a glass, 
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atablespoon, a teaspoon, a pair of scissors, 
and a small cushion with needles ready 
threaded. All these things are triflingin 
themselves, but the minutes spent in going 
for a glass or spoon at night, or hunting 
needles and thread to sew even a bandage 
on a cut finger, all count. Then there is 
a feeling of comfort and safety in knowing 
that you are prepared for sickness, even 
if it never comes. 
NELLIE. 

[Thank you, in behalf of our “ Home” 
mothers, for your sensible little talk. We 
shall all be pleased to hear from you 
often. ] 


HINTS FROM A “HOME” BODY. 


Dear Epiror :—We have long wanted 
to visit the “ Home,” but did not have 
the courage. Now, while the door is so 


cordially opened for “Sister Sis,” may we 
not just peep in? 

We would like to tell the sisters our 
way of putting up cucumber pickles. 
We got tired of the old way of saving 
them in brine, so we put our wits to work, 


and thisis the plan we took: Have very 
small cucumbers ; let them stand in salt 
water over-night; then wash off, scald 
them in good vinegar; have ready glass 
jars (any kind will do, as they need not be 
air-tight), pack the cucumbers in them, 

ut in cloves, cinnamon, alispice, and 

orseradish, pour hot vinegar over them, 
cover close, and they are ready for'use as 
soon as cool. You will find them very 
nice, superior in every way to those kept 
in brine, and it is such a comfort to know 
they are always ready to use. We have 
kept oursin this way for several years, 
and have never lost a can. 

We also wantto tell the “ Home” folks 
how to make a nice “poker holder.” 
Take a tile (such as is used for draining 
land), put it on a wooden base, paint it 
any color you choose, decorate it with em- 
bossed pictures or those cut from pretty 
cards, and varnish. It isvery pretty, easily 
made, and so useful. With thisyou are not 
obliged to have an unsightly poker and 
tongs lying about the stove. 

We have learned a good way of keep- 
ing the cold from coming in under the 
door. Make a mat ten or twelve inches 
deep and as long as the width of the door ; 
line it with some stiff, smooth material ; 
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run a shirr in one side, slip a lath in, and 
fasten the ends; tack the other side a few 
inchesfrom the bottom of the door, and 
you will have something that is neat as 
well as useful, and much nicer than a mat 
thrown against the door. 

The “Homr” MaGazine has been a 
visitor at our house every month for a 
good many years. It is like the face of a 
dear friend. How quickly we scan the 
pages to see if all our old favorites have 
sent us their words of cheer and good-will. 
It is just what we need; we get so many 
useful as well as beautiful ideas from it 
that we should be sorry, indeed, to miss 
its visits. 

MRS. E. J. B. 

[And such cheery, helpful letters as 
this are just what our “Home” house- 
keeper needs to give it the true ring. The . 
recipe for pickles is a little out of season, 
but will be useful in good time. By the 
way, should not the spices named be whole 
ones ?] 


“GOOD RECIPES. 


Dear “ Home:”—Among the many 
varieties of cake which the busy house- 
wife concocts, none are a more excellent 
stand-by or more palatable, to my think- 
ing, than gingercakes. Here is a tested 
recipe: Two and one-half cups of molasses, 
one cup butter, three teaspoons of soda, 
three tablespoons of ginger, eight and one- 
half cups of flour. They should be quite 
soft when mixed. Bake in a quick oven, 
but have a care not to over-bake, thus 
rendering them hard and “ chippy.” . In- 
stead of the second cup of molasses, one 
cup each of molasses and brown sugar 
may be added, which varies, but does not 
spoil them. Tosecure the bright “golden 
color best New Orleans molasses must be 
used, but other grades used in cooking 
will make them quite good. The addition 
of a little grated nutmeg, while it gives 
no distinct flavor, renders the ginger more 
emphatic. : 

Now for “snaps:” These are more easily 
made, and are excellent if kept in a dry 
place. One cup of brown sugar, one cup 
of molasses, two-thirds cup of butter, 4 
heaping tablespoon of ginger, heaping tea- 
spoon of soda; mix stiff; roll thin. 

In either of the above recipes butter 
and lard may be used in equal proportions. 
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Indeed, I think this practice of economy 
can scarcely be detected if the lard be of 

quality and the two be beaten to- 
gether before using. Said an experienced 
cook to me: “The best poundcake I 
ever made was when, being scarce of 
butter, I pieced it out with lard.” 

To “ Anxiety,” in the November num- 
ber: The Chautauqua Fine Art Society 
aims to teach by correspondence and 
home practice, drawing, oil and water 
color painting, ete. Full particulars may 
be obtained by addressing Chautauqua 
Office, Plainfield, N. J. Of this depart- 
ment I have no experimental knowledge, 
but do not doubt it is all it claims. Asa 
member of the class of 1887, I can highly 
recommend the four years’ reading course. 
This home University opens many avenues 
of pleasure and instruction at slight out- 
lay of time and money. Of these perhaps 
I may speak again to our busy home- 
keepers. 

M. ALICE B. 

[De so, please. Thank you for the 
recipes. Knowing their source we can re- 
commend them most heartily to our 


readers. | 


A LACE PATTERN AND A CORRECTION. 


Dear “ Home:”—Assome one asks for 
“rose-leaf” lace, I will send a pattern. 

Cast on thirty-four stitches. 

First row.—Knit two, over, knit one, 
slip one, knit one, throw over the slipped 
stitch, purl one, narrow, knit one, purl 
one, knit one, slip one, knit one, throw 
slipped stitch over, purl one, narrow, knit 
one, over, knit one, over, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, over, 
narrow four times, over, knit two. 

Second row.—Knit thirteen, purl one, 
knit two, purl one, knit one, over, narrow, 
purl three, knit one, purl two, knit one, 
purl two, knit one, purl three, knit two. 

Third row.—Knit two, over, knit one, 
over, slip one, knit one, throw slipped 
stitch over, purl one, narrow, purl one, 
slip one, knit one, throw slipped stitch 
over, purl one, narrow, over, knit one, 
over, knit one, over, narrow, knit seven, 
Over, narrow four times, over, knit two. 

Fourth row.—Knit nineteen, over, nar- 
ow, purl four, knit one, purl one, knit 
2% purl one, knit one, purl four, knit 
WO. 
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Fifth row.—Knit two, over, knit three, 
over, slip one, narrow, throw slipped stitch 
over, purl one, slip one, narrow, throw 
over slipped stitch, over, knit three, over, 
knit one, over, narrow, over twice, nar- 
row, over twice, narrow, knit four, over, 
narrow four times, over, knit two. 

Sixth row.—Knit seventeen, purl one, 
knit two, purl one, knit one, over, narrow, 
purl six, knit one, purl six, knit two. 

Seventh row.—Knit two, over, knit 
five, over, slip one, narrow, throw over 
slipped stitch, over, knit five, over, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit thirteen, slip seven 
of the eight stitches remaining on the left 
needle over the first one on the needle, 
knit one. 

Eighth row.—Knit fifteen, over, nar- 
row, purl fifteen, knit two. (Slip the first 
stitch in each row and knit the last twist- 
stitch, which is made by knitting from 
the back part of the loop. The right 
needle is put in behind the left needle, 
passing through the loop from right to left. ) 


I see there is a mistake in my recipe 
for brown bread, so I will write the whole 
over again: One pint of corn-meal, one 
pint of Graham flour (after it is put 
through the sieve), one pint of rye fiour, 
one large pint of buttermilk (or sour 
milk), one teacup of molasses, two tea- 
spoons of soda, a little salt. 

MRS, J. E. WALKER. 


[Thank you. Mistakes will occur in 
the best regulated “ Homes,” you know, 
though we try to have them as infrequent 
as possible, and we are always glad of 
corrections. Shall we not hear from you 
often ?] 


NOTELETS. 


Dear Eprror:—I would try to enter 
“ Notes from Home Housekeepers ’’ were 
it not that so many write such good things 
that I fear mine would be consigned to the 
waste-basket. I have read every number of 
the “ Home” Maecazine for twenty years, 
and it seems to me that each one is better 
than the last, like the writings of its 
originator—every story that came from 
his pen was the best. 

MRS. DORA BOLTON. 


[We think you have made a good 
beginning. Thank you for your kindly ex- 
pressions. | 
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Dear “Home” HousekeePerR:—Will 
some one please give directions for knit- 
ting a lace suitable to be used on a lady’s 
woolen skirt? Would like a pattern that 
is easy to knit. 

INVALID. 


Dear Eprror :—Cannot some one of 
the “Home” Housekeepers send a rule 
for making “scones”? I have eaten such 
that were very nice at the house of a 
Scotch lady ; also a recipe for split peas 
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pudding? And will you not tell me how 
to clean a pair of tan-color kid gloves? 
8. P. D. 


[ We can recommend naphtha for clean- 
ing kid gloves of any shade. Put the glove 
upon the hand and give the soiled spots 
a generous rubbing with a sponge wet in 
the fluid, then hang in the air to dry. Be 
very careful not to get too near the fire 
while performing the work, and do not 
hold the glove to the fire, as the naphtha 
is extremely inflammable. | 





EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 






SPARED. 


HE shadow of a presence dread 
Has vanished from the room! 
The terror of the night has fled, 
Its anguish and its gloom. 


The dove had spread its wings for flight, 
But on a mother’s breast 

Are folded now those pinions white 
In deep and thankful rest. 


The flower that bent beneath the storm 
Now lifts its head anew, 

And love’s own warmth enfolds its form 
In sunshine and in dew. 


And gladness fills the watchers’ wan, 
Who weary vigils shared— 
The halls will ring with joy anon— 
The little one is spared ! 
CLARA THWAITES, 


LOVE’S SEASON. 


HE wall-flowers to the frolic wind 
Do dance their golden aigulets, 
And elf-maids steal the hawthorn beads 
To wear for fairy amulets. 
The spring is here, the spring is here— 
The love-time of the year, my dear! 


All heavy hang the apple boughs, 
Weighed down by balls of yellow gold; 
The poppy cups, so fiery bright, 
Meseems would burn the hearts they 
hold. 
The summer’s here, the summer’s here— 
The kiss-time of the year, my dear ! 





The birds are winging for the South, 
The elf-maids haste them to their 
bowers, 
And dandelion balls do float 
Like silver ghosts of golden flowers. 
The autumn’s here, the autumn’s here— 
The wife-time of the year, my dear! 


Now are the heavens not more gray 
Than are the eyes of her I love; 
More dainty-white than her sweet breast 
The snow lies not the earth above. 
The winter’s here, the winter’s here— 
But love-time lasts the year, my dear. 
AMELIA Rives, in Harper’s Magazine. 


HIS MOTHER’S BOY. 


MOTHER once owned just a com- 
mon-place boy, 
A shock-headed boy, 
A freckle-faced boy, 
But thought he was handsome and said so 
with joy; 
For mothers are funny, you know, 
Quite so— 
About their sons’ beauty, you know. 


His nose, one could see, was not Grecian, 
but pug, 
And turned up quite snug, 
Like the nose of a jug ; 
But she said it was “piquant,” and gave 
him a hug; 
For mothers are funny, you know, 
Quite so— 
About their sons’ beauty, you know. 
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His eyes were quite small, and he blinked 

in the sun ; 

But she said it was done 

Asa mere piece of fun, 

And gave an expression of wit to her son ; 
For mothers are funny, you know, 
Quite so— 

About their sons’ beauty, you know. 


The carroty love-locks that covered his 
head 
She never called red, 
But auburn instead— 
“The color the old masters painted,” she 
said ; 
For mothers are funny, you know, 
Quite so— 
About their sons’ beauty, you know. 


Now, boys, when your mothers talk so, 
let it pass ; 
Don’t look in the glass, 
Like a vain, silly lass, 
But go tend the baby, pick chips, weed 
the grass ; 
Be as good as you’re pretty, you know, 
Quite so— 
As good as you’re pretty, you know. 
Eten VY. TAxpor, in St. Nicholas. 


UNREST. 


db farther you journey and wander 
From the sweet simple faith of your 
youth, 
The more you peer into the Yonder 
And search for the root of all truth, - 
No matter what secrets uncover 
Their veiled mystic brows in your 
quest, 
Or close on your astral sight hover, 
Still, still shall you walk with unrest. 


If you seek for strange things you shall 
find them, 
But the finding shall bring you to 


grief; 
The dead lock the portals behind them, 
And he who breaks through is a thief. 
The soul with such ill-gotten plunder, 
With its premature knowledge op- 
pressed, 
Shall grope in unsatisfied wonder 
Alway by the shores of unrest. 


Though bold hands lift up the thin curtain 
That hides the unknown from our 
sight ; 
VOL. LviI.— 2], 
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Though a shadowy faith becomes certain 
Of the new life that follows death’s 
night; 
Though miracles past comprehending 
Shall startle the heart in your breast, 
Still, still will your thirst be unending, 
And your soul will be sad with unrest. 


There are truths too sublime and too holy 
To grasp with a mortal mind’s touch. 
We are happier far to be lowly ; 
Content means not knowing too much. 
Peace dwells not with hearts that are 
yearning 
To fathom all labyrinths unguessed, 
And the soul that is bent on vast learning 
Shall find with its knowledge—unrest. 
ELLA WHEELER-WILCOXx in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


MY FIRESIDE. 


| SIT at my fireside, warm and bright, 

And dream my dreams as I used to do, 

In days when my feet and heart were 
light, 

And the untried world looked fair and 
true. 


I think of many a pleasant place, 
And many an aspect that dear ones wore, 
And long for many a vanished face, 
Whose smile will gladden my eyes no 
more. 


And often fancy I hear a tread 
Echo again in the oaken hall, 
And the children singing their hymns 
o’erhead, ; 
Where firelight plays on the nursery 
wall, 


Ah,me! “the children” are scattered 
wide ; 
Some made their home on a distant 
shore, 
And some are gone where the blest abide, 
And children are children evermore. 


But echoing over the space between, 
Adown the sky, and across the sea, 

Floating like dreams over Time’s ravine, 
Those household voices come back to me. 


And I sit and muse on the days to come, 
"Mid memories dim of the days gone 
past, 
And the meeting sweet in the heavenly 
home, 
Where God will gather us all at last. 
HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 
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FANCY WORK FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


HIS crocheted handkerchief-case is 
made in the familiar oblong shape 
which is so convenient, as it gives space 
for two pockets, which may be used for 
different grades of handkerchiefs or for 
different perfumes. Itis made of delicate 
pink zephyr, lined with pale blue satin, 
and finished with two full bows of narrow 
satin ribbon, which may match either 
color. Twelve little puffed circles (de- 


scribed later) which I call flowers, they 
look so much like soft, delicate blossoms 
when nicely made, are crocheted first, six 
for each pocket, and united inthe manner 











CROCHETED HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. (1). 


shown in the illustration, by a few stitches 
with a needle, using the wool left on each 
circle for that purpose. Then, to give 
each pocket-piece a smooth, straight edge 
and square corners, crochet all around 
each, putting one double crochet into each 
outer scallop of the flowers and making a 
chain between long enough to leave the 
work smooth. For the under side, make 
a chain five and a half inches long, chain 
five more, put one treble in sixth stitch 
from the last, one chain, one treble in 
next stitch but one, repeat to end of chain, 
turn and go back and forth, putting the 
trebles of each row between those in the 
preceding row, till a piece ten inches long 
and five and a-half wide is produced. 
Pin the pocket-pieces in position over each 
end of this piece and begin the border 
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near the middle of one side, where a bow 
will be placed. Any border preferred 
may be used. The one illustrated is pret- 
ty and very simple; each scallop consists 
of one double, three trebles, and one 
double, worked through the edges of both 
parts together, so that a scallop is in every 
other opening. A similar border is 
crocheted across the edge of each pocket, 
the satin lining (made separately) is in- 
serted and neatly tacked to the cover 
along all its edges, and, last of all, the bows 
are fastened in place. Tiny, flat sachet 
bags are made for the pockets, or the 
lining may be double with an interlining 
of perfumed cotton, but in that case the 
pockets must be considerably larger. I 
have seen them with no lining at all, and 
they were very pretty. 


Fig. 2 illustrates a single flower or circle, 
and is just the size that it should be when 
completed if zephyr is used. To make 
one: 

Chain five and join to form a ring. 

First round.—Ten doubles into ring— 
working over chain, not taking up loops— 


f join. 


Second round.—(This consists of’ five 
trebles and five puffs alternately with two 
chain between each.) Chain five, then 





FLOWER OR CIRCLE. (2.) 


(to make a puff) * thread over, needle 
through both loops of first stitch, thread 
over, draw through in long loose loop and 
retain all on needle, repeat from *four 
times, retaining all drawn out evenly, 
thread over, draw through all and draw 

















































up as closely as possible ; this completes 
one puff. ‘I'wo chain, one treble in next 
stitch, two chain, one puff in next stitch, 
continue till the round is finished, joining 
last stitch to third chain from the be- 
inning. 

Third round.—Take one close single or 
‘slip-stitch over next stitch to gain the 
correct starting point, chain four, one 
single over whole chain in space beyond 
puff, chain four, one single in next space, 


continue till round is finished, break off 


and draw the wool through, leaving a 
length which may be used to fasten the 
circle to the next one, thereby avoiding 
knots at the back of the work. When 
beginning the circle if the bit of wool left 
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for an infant, made of soft white wool, 
could be handsomely decorated with them ; 
the last round might be of white silk with 
an additional round of purls or little 
loops about the edge. They are very 
dainty, made of coarse silk—even knit- 
tiug-silk looks well. If carefully made 
and united in any desired shape, by 
crochet or lace stitches in silk, they would 
be really elegant used to overlay or deco- 
rate many pieces of nice fancy work in 
satin or velvet; or they might be-used 
singly or in clusters by appliqueing them 
to the material with invisible stitches, 
with beads, or with gold thread. Beauti- 
ful fringe to match might be produced by 
taking a row of them tor the heading and 














CROCHETED POMPONS, 


hanging is crocheted in with the chain 
under the first few doubles it may then be 
clipped off and there will be no ends to 
fasten, first or last. Use a needle several 
sizes finer than for the rest of the work— 
a slender bone or coarse steel one—so that 
the work may be firm and open, but be 
sure to draw out the loopsin the puffs 
long enough to make them light and soft 
above the rest of the circle. Larger ones 
may be made by beginning with a larger 
ning and increasing each round in pro- 
portion. 

I have been thus particular to give 
details, asthey may be used for many pur- 
poses in ornamental crochet work. 
Fastened together in rows, by two loops 
at each side, they make pretty borders for 
sacks, jackets, and hoods. A hood or cap 





tying thick strands of silk in the three _ 


lower loops. Mingled silk and wool 
would be pretty in many instances. 


CrocHETED Pompons.—A cluster of 
wool pompons, and the method of con- 
struction in part, isshown here. They 
are designed to decorate winter caps and 
hoods, and, though they are much like 
those that may be obtained ready-made, 
yet, being so much more tasteful and 
graceful, they give a far prettier finish and 
are more becoming; they are light and 
airy, having none of that feeling of weight 
which a cluster of the hard round ones 
always has. Arranged as represented, 
they are ready for disposal on ladies’ or 
children’s knit or crocheted caps,or broad 
loops of soft satin ribbon may be mingled 
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with them if desired. An hour or two 
will suffice for their manufacture, they are 
so very simple, there being nothing diffi- 
cult about them—unless it may be the 
task of describing the method of making 
them. 

Take a few knots of wool of the same 
kind as the article to be decorated, wind 
a few rounds, break off and reserve it for 
the working thread; double and wind the 
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CROCHETED POMPONS, 


remainder. Tie the single and double 
threads together—see right of illustration 
—make a stitch with the single around 
the double threads, keep the single thread 
on the right hand as in knitting work, 
take the double thread—a trifle less than 
a halfa yard away from the needle—be- 
tween the thumb and two first fingers of 
the left hand, hold it tightly with the 
fingers projecting beyond the thumb, 
wind the portion between the thumb and 
the needle over the fingers five times, 
which should bring the coil close up to 
the needle; if it does not, too much wool 
has been allowed; try again with less. 
Slip the needle through the whole coil— 
see left of illustration—put the working 
thread over needle, draw through all, slip 
out one finger, draw thread up closely, 
thread over, draw through both stitches, 
needle through coil again, over, draw 
through, over, through both. It is simpl 

two close doubles confining the top of eac 

coil. The last coil in the stitch is rolled 
back from the finished work to show how 
the double thread passes from one part to 
the other. Repeat till you have twenty- 
five coils, break off and secu:.?7 fasten 


the ends. Coil the strip thus made so 
that the crocheted foundation describes a 
double circle and sew back and forth 
through the whole under side with long, 
loose stitches of the wool, thus keeping 
the back soft and fiat. 

For small pompons wind the wool only 
three times around one finger. Of course, 
the length and number of loops in each 
coil may be varied in any way to suit the 
maker. A strip of this work is pretty 
for a border for many crocheted articles, 
as it shakes out light and fluffy, or if 
wound around three or more fingers it 
makes a pretty fringe, cut or uncut, which 
may be sewed just beneath the edge of any 
piece of work, or it may have a crocheted 
heading. 

Sea-foam mats for vases or shells may 
be easily made as follows: 

Cover a circle of cardboard with pale 
green or blue velvet or any pretty fancy 
material, make a strip of the work de- 
scribed, long enough to go around it three 
times, of the softest, most delicate white 
wool obtainable, winding the loops over 
three fingers so as to make them longand 
light, sew the strip around the edge in 
three circles, cover the under side with a 
pretty lining to hide the stitches, shake 
and toss the loops up in light confusion, 
and if you haven’t a lovely mat with little ° 
labor, you ought to have; there can be 
nothing to prevent but careless work. 


DEsIGNS FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY 
1n SmtK or Corron.—Perhaps some of 
the Home girls who delight in embroidery 





will be pleased with these designs, and 
find them useful when preparing little gifts 
for father or mother. A plain handkerchief 
would be much improved by the addition 
of one of them, neatly worked with fine 
white embroidery cotton in tiny close out- 
line stitches, and anice fancy handkerchief 































































would be still prettier. The pattern may 
be traced on the handkerchief directly 
from the magazine, with a fine pointed 

cil, as the lines are heavy enough to 
show through the new linen. If used for 
a bordered handkerchief, choose cotton to 
match the border. They would be ap- 
propriate, embroidered with silk, for many 
small pieces of fancy work, such as cush- 
ions, cases, bags, etc. 

Would not a marked handkerchief in 
a crocheted case, like the one illustrated, 
be a pretty little offering for the holidays? 
Some one has said, “‘ The best time to be- 
gin preparing Christmas gifts is the day 
after Christmas,” and though the state- 
ment may need moderating a trifle, yet 
it expresses a good idea, and one that is 
growing in favor every year. There are 
many who might say with Pat, of their 
experience at Christmas time, “ Faith, an’ 
me forethought arlwz coomes afther- 
wards!” and who would be greatly helped, 
if they would begin earlier. They might 
at least mark and lay by for reference 
any directions or hints about articles that 
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please them and which they feel sure they 
can make, and whenever a little leisure 
time falls to their lot, they will know just 
what use to make of it, be it summer or 
winter. 

Should any Home fancy-worker suc- 
ceed with the crocheted circles or-pem- 


fat he Yy. 
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pons, let her not forget how to make 
them, or lose the directions, for beautiful 
tassels which I intend to describe, for I 
know there are many who will find use 
for them—are made for capes, hoods, cur- 
tains, etc., by uniting the two varieties of 
crochet. 
FRANCES H, P. 
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OLUTIONS and solvers’ names in the May number. All communications relative to this 
. page must be addressed to the “ Puzzle Editor Home MaGazineg,” Box 913, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Home” PuzzuE No. 94. 
TRIPLE LETTER ENIGMA. 


In the old “ school-house” ’neath the tree, 
A “million” fancies come to me; 
The “goal” of my ambition then 
Seems “wild” to my maturer ken. 


Years have come and gone, and yet 
Native lasts I ne’er forget— 
Robed in summer’s tender green, 
Next in winter’s sparkling sheen ; 
Whether nezt in one, or blue 

In the distant hazy view, 

Or in vernal garment dressed, 
One, two, threes I love thee best. 
CANTON, ILL. TRANZA. 


“Homer” PuzzxE No. 95. 


BIRD ANAGRAMS. 


1. A cross way. 2.1 got mulle. 3. If red 


leaf. 4. Fancy log, R. 5. Boil knob. 6. A 
slab sort. 


“ Tucy FIRR.” 


“Home” Puzzx_E No. 96. 


DIAMOND. 


1. Aconsonant. 2. Ananimal. 3. Enaeted. 
4. Massive. 5. Engaged in controversy. 6. 
Impregnated with mineral pitch. 7. Doubled 
(obs.). 8. An American naval officer, born 
1779. 9. One who notes the time of. 10. 
Drawn. 11. A consonant. ETHEL. 


“Home” PuzzxuE No. 97. 


RIDDLE, 


I often help to make a trade ; 
In boxes deep I’m snugly laid ; 
Without me ne’er’s a buggy made; 
I serve alike both short and tall ; 
Am sometimes large and sometimes small ; 
I’m thick, I’m thin, I’m fine, I’m coarse, 
But you'll not find me on a horse. 
And whether new or whether old, 
I’m always destined to “ get sold.” 
“ KATHARINE TIPTOP.” 
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“Home” Puzzue No. 98. 
DROPPED LETTERS. 


A-I-s-0-g-1-t-a-g-i-t-r- 


“Homer” PuzzuE No. 99. 


CHARADE, 


My first gives beauty and life to my second, 
Which from the dark earth arose ; 
While my whole in devotion turns to my first 
From the day’s early dawn to its close. 
C. H. 8. 


Home” PuzzxE No. 100. 
LETTER ENIGMA. 





“SHARLEY.” 


ANSWERS To JANUARY “ HomE” PuzzuEs. 


No. 82. 
Mat-a-pan. 
No. 83. 

I. BUSH Il. MAYOR 
UNTO ABATE 
STAR YACHT 
HORN OTHER 

RETRO 
No. 84. 
PRIN(C)IPAL 
CHA (L)/ICE 
CL (E)AR 
E (V)E 
(E) 
A (L)E 
CL (A)RA 
BRA (N)DED 
IMME(D)IATE 
No. 85. 
Hugh Conway. 
No. 86. 
Meteorology. 
No. 87. 


“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
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SOLVERS. 


January “Home” puzzles were solved (par- 
tially) by Nettie M., “Fan C.,” Lewis Johnson 
Arthur Baker, Geordie, L. E. P., May §. Ma. 
loney, Walter McA., Willie R. Allen, “Peri 
Winkle,” O. D. C., Lora and Laila Mayhew, 
Mrs. H. D.S., Lee Walker, “‘ Hercules,” Pansy, 
A. & A., Bertie Dixon, “ Uncle Sam,” Mitchell 
M., “Boston Boy,” Hermon Willey, Mrs. M. 
F. Nash, Mrs. J. W. W., M. A. B., Medd 
Spicer, “Tranza,” Mary E. Tuttle, “Jac 
Daw,” Charley M., C. B. L., “ Dombey & Son,” 
M. M. Brown, Mrs. L. N., and Marjorie. 


ROLL OF HONOR. 

Complete lists of answers to January “Home” 
puzzles have been received from ‘“ Katharine 
Tiptop,” Hattie G. Gowdy, “ Mike A. Doe,” 
Mabel E., Sara, “ Brownie,” Bepsie D, Adams, 
and ‘f Biddy Ford.” 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

First complete list: Hattie G. Gowdy, Day- 
ton, Oregon. 

Specials (other than first complete list): 
“ Katharine Tipton,” Moro, Ill. ; Mary E. Tut- 
tle, Dover, N. H.; “ Hercuies,’ Jamesburg, N. 
J.; Walter McA., Cambridge, Mass.; O. D.C, 
Janesville, Wis.; Mrs. H. D. S., ——, Conn. 
(Will Mrs. H. D. 8S. please send full address ?) 


NEW PRIZES. 

For each of the first two complete, or best in- 
complete lists received, we offer a year's sub- 
scription to a charming home periodical; for 
first answer to No. 96, an Easter tol:en; for 
first answer to No. 100, a game. 


CHAT. 

“Tranza:’—We shall, indeed, be highly 
pleased to receive puzzles from you very often. 

Kate M. Johnson :—Your last month’s solu- 
tions were delayed in some way; “try, try 
again.” We have sent you a little “remem- 
brancer.” 

“Katharine Tiptop:’—Those “Western 
breezes” are very enlivening, and we want 
more of the same sort. 


Puzzlers All:—We are glad to see the steady 
interest manifested in our “ Home” puzzle de- 
partment. Remember, that solutions should 
reach the Home office by March 18th, in 
order to be credited in the May number. Solu- 
tions may be sent on postalsif preferred. Read- 
ersof the “Home MAGAzINnE” everywhere 
are invited to send in solutions and original 
puzzles for publication. Addresses should al- 
ways be given, with nom-de-plume for pubsica- 
tion if desired, 












OW is the season of all others for 
ladies whose means are not unlimited 
to study the fashions, and at the winter 
sales to buy the materials which are to be 
had at such fabulously cheap prices, and 
which make up so admirably into fresh 
and stylish costumes at the cost of a very 
moderate amount of money. The windows 
abound just now with striped and figured 
silks and velvets, which only need the 
touch of skillful fingers, aided by the good 
atterns, to become toilettes of beauty and 
joys to their fortunate possessors until 
they are positively worn out. 
he whisper of coming modes from 
Paris, the gay capital of fashion, is that 
when winter mantles are cast aside the 
spring ones will be found short, jaunty, 
and becoming, and that bonnets are to be 
extremely small and dainty. Ribbons 
will be used in profusion wherever bows 
and flots can be placed; beads will be 
more largely used than ever; and buttons, 
when they are adopted as a means of 
fastening, will be for utility, and not for 
ornament. 

One of the prettiest articles of women’s 
dress, which some years ago was all the 
rage, has returned to us again, and many 
people will be very glad to welcome it, 
as it was undoubtedly the most suitable 
and becoming style they could adopt, I 
speak of the polonaise, which, although 
worn, was not really very fashionable till 
this winter. It is most becoming to tall, 
stout people, of course, and gives an ap- 
pearance of slightness even to the very 
stout from its long lines and draperies. 
The new polonaises are generally nearly 
all open to the waist, at either the front or 
the sides. Now that cloth and other 
thick materials are so much in favor, 
polonaises have returned to us, as they 
are undoubtedly the best style to suit 
them, as well as for applying trimmings 
of braid or bands of fur. A polonaise, 

Owever, requires a very good pattern, 
and most careful cutting and fitting, to 
make it look well, as its lines are so plain 
and very visible. To those who are 
obliged to limit their amount of dresses 


FASHIONS: 





and to think seriously of every one the 
buy, the polonaise, made in some blac 
material, was a veritable godsend, as it 
could be used with a number of old skirts, 
and its kindly covering folds made them 
once more appear like respectable mem- 
bers of society. 

The braiding on the newest polonaises is 
applied at the sides of the fronts, on the 
skirt, on the cuffs and high collar, and 
like braces over the shoulders, but not 
quite reaching the waist either in front or 
at the back. 

The back drapery of the new dresses is 
not nearly so full nor bouffant as it was, 
and many of the best dressmakers do not 
send any bustles home with their dresses, 
but only confine their attentions to in- 
serting the two or sometimes three to 
steels, which are quite enough for the 
decreased style of tournure now worn. It 
must not, nevertheless, be thought that 
the back draperies are so much reduced 
in size as to be skimpy or poor looking, 
but only that they are not in excess of 
fullness, with such thick and heavy plaits 
as before. 

Coat sleeves, with a good deal of cuff, 
are as much,worn as ever, but the full 
sleeve shows signs of being more adopted 
later on. It is better, perhaps, for thin- 
ner materials than the very thick; though 
it is always, to my mind, infinitely more 
graceful than the tight coat sleeve, espe- 
cially for young girls and very thin people. 
However, we are every day advancing 
toward the enjoyment of more and more 
liberty in matters of clothing, and one 
looks steadfastly forward to a happy day 
when, with plenty of new things, fashion’s 
decrees will have given place to common 
sense and the individual good taste of our 
womensand girls. 

The etlge of nearly all back draperyis 
left quite plain, without trimmings of any 
kind, and though the fronts may be braided 
or trimmed half a yard deep, it stopsshort 
where the folds of the back drapery come. 
This is, in fact, generally the case, both 
with mantles and dresses. Some of the 
good dressmakers are having in 
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as an edge to cloth overskirts, and one of 
the most. approved styles of the day con- 
sists in aalahaoh edges, which are applied 
to everything, sometimes in large scollops 
made of smaller ones, with braiding on 
each scollop of a separate design. Some 
of the edges of overskirts and polonaises 
have only a deep hem, on which are sev- 
eral rows of machine-stitching to mark 
the depth of the hem. The fashionable 
braiding is in designs all over the material, 
such as coral, vermicelli, and closely laid 
wheels. Russia braid is laid on one edge, 
and not flat. Cloth appliqué trimmings 
are a novelty. They are sold in sets, to be 
applied to velvet or cloth frocks. Very 
wide basket-braid, quite three inches in 
width, is used for woolen dresses. These 
are laid on the fronts and sides of the 
dresses, like stripes, quite flat. Narrow 
rows of braid are also used, laid closely 
together. We have not space here for 
entering on the vast subject of bead and 
tinsel embroidery trimmings; they are 
quite numberless, and some of them very 
beautiful and costly. Beads are always 
an elegant addition to a dress trimming. 
And now I must make a small mention 
of the colors most seen this season. A 
good many cloudy-looking blues, like 
Ss_pes blue, are still used, and navy 
lue seems to have returned to favor 
again. Numbers of browns are seen, the 
petiiest being called Vandyke. Castor 
rown is used with beaver fur for dresses. 
A pretty fawn color is named chamois, and 
a golden brown is pactolus. 

n greens there is a great choice, but 
moss and olive have given place to clearer 
and rather more vivid shades, some of 
them being grayish, some brown, and 
others very grassy indeed. The brown 
shade of green has the ugly name of cobra ; 
and evergreen, beetle-green, and prairie- 
green are the bright shades, beetle-green 
being like an emerald. A very bright 
golden yellow is called Crcesus, and a 
very ugly shade of mustard or ground- 
ginger is called turmeric. Gray is still 
worn, the new gray being called Puri- 
tan. 
In “A West-end Shop” is shown the 
general tendency of mantles in shape and 
material. Long mantles, as well as short, 
are used, the. long ones being more for 
driving and shopping and the short for 
walking. The latter have nearly always 
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dolman sleeves and short backs, with long 
ends. in front. The materials are plush, 
velvet, silk, or damask. Woolen, pilot 
cloth, and beaver cloth are used for short 
jackets. Numberless ulsters are made of 
mantle woolens. These ulsters are really 
long plain cloaks, and are quite as useful 
as the ulsters, but not so unsightly look- 
ing nor so undressed. Twilled cloth and 
cheviot are now made waterproof for 
cloaks and seem likely to be popular. 

Jacket bodices now have the fronts 
rounded off, instead of formed in points, 
especially when the material of which the 
dress is made is of serge or cloth, and they 
sit very much better. The basques on the 
hips are slightly longer also. The cuffs 
worn with this. bodice should be rounded 
also, and when points are worn they 
should be pointed to match. It is well 
to remember these things when ordering a 
dress. 

There are many shapes in hats, but all 
seem to have high crowns and to sit 
closely to the head. The brims are wide, 
and when turned up, are turned up close 
to the crown. This fancy for cloth is seen 
in the hats. It is used in strips, to trim 
both straw and velvet hats, like ribbons. 
Brown hats have again asserted them- 
selves, and will be worn with dresses of 
any color. This is a good thing, as they 
were always most becoming and useful, 
and precluded the necessity for much 
thought and expense. Red hats are still 
seen, but are very trying to most com- 
plexions, and, unless carefully made, 
sometimes look rather vulgar. 

White veils, spotted with black, con- 
tinue to be worn, and must be as bad for 
the eyes as their appearance is ugly and 
unbecoming, especially when tied over the 
face in the tight way that is the fashion. 
The newest veils for the winter, for both 
hats and bonnets, are of black lace with a 
wide border, and with small spots above 
it. This new introduction is sensible, and 
also more or less becoming to every one. 

The blanket wrapper is the cheapest 
form of dressing gown and the easiest to 
make when the cutting-out is once man- 
aged—which takes some little thought in 
arranging the pattern, so as to have the 
stripes of the blanket all round the edge 
of the dressing-gown. It is best to cut it 
out on the floor, so that the blanket may 
be spread out and the pattern laid on it 





THE COMING WIFE. 


and carefully pinned. There must be a 
seam up the back, and the four pieces, 
two back and two front pieces, are ar- 
ranged so as to have the stripes at the 
bottom. The blanket required is two and 
a half yards by two yards, and, of course, 
any price may be paid for it. Either 
white or scarlet may be chosen. The 


cord and tassel should match the stripe of 
the blanket in color. There are twosmall 
straps sewn on each side of the back, 
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through which to put the cord and tassel, 
and the pattern is in eight pieces—front, 
back, two sleeve pieces, collar, pocket, 
cuff, and straps for the tassel. The front 
of the dressing-gown will need facing with 
a band of linen tostrengthen it for making 
the button-holes and sewing the buttons 
upon. The collar can be lined or else 
worked in blanket-stitch at the edge, like 
the edge of the blanket, which is usually 
left as it is sold. 





THE COMING WIFE. 


HE coming wife will endeavor to fit 
herself before marriage for the duties 
and responsibilities which she must as- 
sume. To be able to fill her place wor- 
thily and nobly requires at least some 
thought, study, and application. If she 
intended to adopt one of the learned pro- 
fessions, could she expect to succeed with 
no previous study? Hardly. And yet 
nine-tenths of the girls of the period will 
marry, and perhaps become the mistresses 
of cozy little homes, with hardly the first 
conception of what their real duties will 
be. No doubt, in a majority of cases, the 
mothers are to blame. ‘They think knowl- 
edge of cooking and housekeeping gener- 
ally will come naturally to them when 
once they are established in their own 
homes; but these mothers little think 
what trouble and unhappiness may result 
from such a lack of knowledge. The old 
saw about the way to a man’s heart being 
through his stomach isa trueone. Every 
man who possesses domestic tastes (and 
they nearly all do) likes to have the do- 
mestic machinery run smoothly; and if 
the young wife has knowledge of plain 
cooking, and possesses that convenient 
and estimable quality called faculty, no 
serious clouds will darken the home 
horizon. 

The coming wife will perfect herself in 
all the small details of life which go to 
make up the grand whole. It is not ab- 
solutely necessary that she shall be an 
elaborate cake maker—she can learn that 
gradually, as she must many other things 
in housekeeping—but she will understand 
the art of making good, sweet bread, both 


white and brown; she will know how to 
make light, wholesome muffins; she will 
understand how to cook the potatoes, sv 
they shall be white and mealy; she will 
broil the steak so that it shall be tender 
and juicy; -and she will fry delicious 
breaded cutlets. At the same time she is 
doing all this, she will be enabled, with 
the faculty before mentioned, to have the 
rich, clear coffee made, and the table 
neatly laid for breakfast, which should be 
the principal meal of the day. Of course, 
she will the previous day make provision 
for cream enough for the morning coffee, 
so she will hand to her husband the clear 
amber fluid gently enriched with cream, 
which will make even a poor cup of coffee 
palatable. 

Of course, the coming wife will have 
brains with which to engineer this com- 
plex domestic machinery. No woman 
can make a good loaf of broad or cake 
without giving it her mind as well as her 
strength. The reason so many of our 
servants fail as cooks is, they have not 
the intelligence required for the art. Ina 
fifteen years’ experience with servants we 
have never yet found one who could cook 
oatmeal and fry potatoes at the same 
time. One or the other must become a 
burnt sacrifice. 

The coming wife will be sure to let 
system become a part of her life—not for 
a week or a month, but continuously. 
She will not. make a slave of herself to 
system; but she will know that work 
systematized is work half done. Of 
course, she will rejoice in a strong and 
robust constitution. A judicious mother 
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has reared her in such a manner that 
aches and pains will be trials unknown. 
As a child she has romped and played in 
the open air. She has communed with 
Nature in all her moods, perhaps to the 
extent of soiled hands and clothing; but 
she has also stored up treasures of health 
and sown seeds of strength which shall 
bear an abundant harvest in the future. 
Her clothing has always been suitable ; 
her ribs have never been contracted with 
tight corsets; her feet have never been de- 
formed with boots either too tight or too 
loose. She has been taught the use and 
purpose of every physical function, and 
she enters her new life ignorant of noth- 
ing that she ought to know. She is firm, 
self-reliant, and sensible. In short, she 
has never been coddled. She has been 
taught that after she enters womanhood, 
her life is in her own hands, to round into 
a “perfect woman nobly planned.” She 


will know that this life is well worth the 
living. 

At the same time, in her happy, busy 
life, she will find time to read the papers 
and a | 


herself posted on the current 
topics of the day. Amid her manifold 
duties her nature will not grow selfish 
and contracted, her social duties will not 
be neglected, and she will even find time 
to visit the sick and afflicted, and her 
cheery presence will brighten many a 
dark Zs like a ray of sunlight. 

Her busy brain will ever be at work 
for the good of her husband and her chil- 
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dren, and her home and household will 
ever be the grand central light around 
which lesser flames will glow; for, after 
all, what mission in this world can super- 
sede that of the old-fashioned wife and 
mother, who holds high her husband’s 
honor, and loves her children and their 
welfare better than all outside honors the 
world can bestow. 

She will be healthy, high-minded, and. 
intelligent; and the children of such a 
mother cannot fail to fill their places in 
the world with honor and credit. §o, 
from the coming wife will spring a race— 
grand, pure, and true—who will scorn 
everything mean and vile. Of course, the 
husband selected by this discriminating 
young woman will be perfectly adapted to 
her. They will be fully in sympathy in 
everything that is wise and judicious, and 
the tact and good sense of both will enable 
them to avoid the shoals on which so 
many lives are stranded, so many homes 
sacrificed. 

The coming wife, in her intercourse 
with those of her own sex, will be sure to 
converse of things and not of people. 
Scandal and gossip will not be her daily 
bread. She will select her friends from 
among high-minded and intelligent women. 
Thus she will keep her body and mind 
healthy—and her heart forever young. 
And a lovely old age will creep on almost 
imperceptibly, and she will be a comfort to 
her children and her children’s children, 
and “they shall rise up and call her blessed.” 


SUNSHINY HUSBANDS. 


E read so much about the obligation 
laid upon the wife to be a per- 
petual sunbeam in the house, that a word 
to husbands on the topic may not be amiss. 
A cheerful atmosphere is important to 
a happy home life. It is very hard for 
children to be good when they are exposed 
to an incessant hailstorm of fault-finding 
from their parents. It is very difficult 
for a wife to maintain a calm and charm- 
ingly sweet demeanor when her husband 
is critical, cynical, or sullen, and takes all 
her tender efforts with indifferent ap- 
preciation. 


I know full well the air of polite amuse- 
ment or amiable incredulity with which 
men receive the statement of a woman’s 
opinion that in the home-partnership, 
wife, and not husband, pulls the laurbo- 
ing oar. Still it is true, that, let a man’s 
business be ever so engrossing, ever 60 
laborious, the mere fact that he goes tot 
in the morning and returns from it at 
night sets him above his wife in ease and 
comfort. For him the slavery of routine 
has its intervals and breaks. He gets & 
breath of the world outside ; he has change 
of scene daily; he sees people and hears 
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them talk, and his home is distinctly his 
refuge and shelter. 

Let a wife and mother love her home 
and children with the most absolute, un- 
swerving devotion, and serve them with 
the most unselfish fidelity, there are, 
nevertheless, times when she is very 
weary. 

She knows, better than any one else, the 
steps and the stitches, the same things 
done over and over, and the pettiness of 
the trials that come to nursery and kitchen. 
They are so insignificant that she is 
ashamed to talk about them, and I fear 
that, bearing her cross alone, its weight 
becomes crushing. 

A sunshiny husband makes a merry, 
beautiful home, worth working in and for. 
If the man is breezy, cheery, considerate, 
and sympathetic, his wife sings in her 
heart over her puddings and her mending- 
basket, counts the hours until he returns 
at night, and renews her youth in the 
security she feels of his approbation and 
admiration. 
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You may think it weak or childish if 
you please, but it is the admired wife, the 
wife who hears the words of praise and 
receives smiles of commendation, who is 
capable, discreet, and executive. I have 
seen a timid, meek, self-distrusting little 
body fairly bloom into strong, self-reliant 
womanhood under the tonic and the 
cordial of companionship with a husband 
who really went out of his way to find 
occasions for showing her how fully he 
trusted her judgment and how tenderly 
he deferred to her opinion. 

In home life there should be no jar, no 
striving for place, no insisting on prerog- 
atives, or division of interests. The 
husband and the wife are each the com- 
plement of the other. And it is just as 
much his duty to be cheerful as it is hers 
to be patient; his right to bring joy into 
the home, as it is hers to sweep and 
garnish the pleasant interior. A family 
where the daily walk of the father makes 
life a festival is filled with something very 
like a heavenly benediction. 





MAKING THE BEST OF THINGS. 


There is no cloud but has its silver lining. 


wo is it to make the best of things? 

It is to rob life of half its cares 
and to double its pleasures, to increase its 
brightness both for ourselves and others; 
it is to see the light shining through the 
cloud where others see only blackness; 
and, finally, it is to make this work-a-day 
world a garden of deli-ht instead of a 
place of weariness, and life a thing to be 
enjoyed instead of simply endured. 

“ Making the best of a bad job!” How 
often do we hear these words spoken 
lightly and without any thought of their 
teal meaning, and yet there is sometimes 
more heroism in always looking on the 
bright side of things than in performing 
grand deeds when carried away by en- 
thusiasm. There are some people to 
whom the whole of life is a “bad job,” 
which they are obliged to make the best 
of—poverty ; every-day worries and trials 
of many kinds surround them on every 
side; their roses seem to have more thorns 
than other people’s, and in their cup of 


pleasure lurks always the bitter drop. If 
they belong to that class who sit down 
with folded hands and cry “Kismet, I 
was born under an unlucky star, and itis 
of no use to resist fate,” it will go badly 
with them, and they will find their trou- 
bles harder to bear. Life, taken at its 
best, has, after all, more clouds than sun- 
shine, but for this in a great measure we 
have only ourselves to blame. The man 
who looks at everything in its most favor- 
able light has far more pleasure in his 
life than he who. succumbs to the first 
blow and allows fate to conquer him, for- 
getting that “man is master of his fate.” 


* There are those who willfully shut their 


eyes to the silver lining which shines 
through every cloud; they go through 
life in the shade, so to speak, and are al- 
ways on the look-out for misfortunes. One 
might almost fancy they felt aggrieved 
when they failed to find them. When ad- 
versity’s icy breath does come near such 
persons, they abandon themselves to 
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despair, refusing any consolation, and 
giving themselves up to brooding on their 
sorrow, feeling quite sure it will get worse 
instead of better. Then, when their 
friends are in trouble, the three who com- 
forted (?) Job in his affliction are not in it 
with these prophets of ill-omen, who 
shake their heads with an “ I-told-you-so” 
expression, and predict all manner of evil. 
They live in an atmosphere where no ray 
of sunshine is ever admitted; in the 
chambers of their hearts the blinds are 
always kept down. 

Let us leave them and come where wecan 
see God’s sun shining and breathe a purer 
air. When sorrow comes tothose who make 
the best of things, it meets with a very differ- 
ent reception. The blow may crush them 
for a moment, but the next instant they are 
up again, to use a homely simile, like an 
India rubber ball, ready to do battle with 
their grief and conquer it, instead of al- 
lowing it to overcome them. They first 
console themselves by thinking how much 
worse it might have been, and then set to 
work and try and find a remedy. They 
do not act as wet blankets to their friends 


by constant moaning, for those who look 
on life’s brightest side for themselves in- 
variably impart some of that brightness to 


the lives of others. Sunshine does not 
confine itself to one spot, it diffuses itself. 
I own at first it may be uphill work; all 
the brightness may seem to have gone 
out of life, but it will return sooner or 
later. “Everything comes to him who 
knows how to wait.” Different people 
have different things in life to make the 
best of, and these vary with the class as 
well as with the individual. Sometimes— 
and this is one of the saddest cases—it is 
one’s life companion. Perhaps the ideal 
which our own glowing fancy has created 
has lost its borrowed beauty, and we dis- 
cover, all too late, that we have been giv- 
ing gold and receiving not even silver, 
but a far baser metal in return. If we are 
weak and foolish, we cling to illusion ; 
we shut our eyes to the flaw in our ideal, 
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and lull ourselves to rest in a fool’s para- 
dise. But, if we are wise, we lower the 
pedestal on which our “fetich” was en- 
shrined, tear away the mock finery with 
which it was adorned, and with our eyes 
opened and our delusions vanished, set to 
work manfully to make the best of a bad 
job. Our life need not necessarily be 
spoilt because our once cherished idol is 
made of clay instead of the porcelain 
we imagined it. There is a bright side 
still if we look for it. If our ideal has lost 
the imaginary qualities with which our 
foolish fancy invested it, it may possess 
others more satisfactory and practical ; and 
even if not—well, life can never be very 
dark to those who have courage to make 
the best of everything. It will be made 
up in other ways; happiness will come in 
some form or other, for “ God helps those 
who help themselves.” We should also do 
well to remember the old proverb about 
“crying over spilt milk,” for a fearful 
amount of time is wasted in repining over 
the “might have been,” time which one 
day we may wish had been turned to bet- 
ter account. It may be your path in life 
is like a stretch of dull, level country ona 
gray, cheerless winter’s day—very few 
trees, and only an occasional glimpse of 
sunshine in a watery sky. You have no 
prominent trouble, but the monotony 
wearies you and fills you with disgust. 
Even a storm would be welcome! 

Still, it will be your own fault if you 
cannot introduce some brightness into 
even this dull landscape, for, let who will 
deny it, there is a bright side to every 
picture. Make the best of your quiet, 
uneventful life, lest some day the storm 
should really burst upon you, when, in 
unavailing regret, you will yearn with an 
ardent longing for the calm, peaceful days 
you oncedespised. If it is difficult at first, 
do not be discouraged and give up; and, 
above all, do not let a few failures daunt 
you, but let “Forward” be your motto. 
“ Not failure. but low aim is crime.” 
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